



A AMM-I ^ ^ ^ 

briskly down the stairs. She was wearing her new evening dress : 
a strapless, sky-blue creation, the bodice of which was covered 
with silver sequins. She was looking her best, and she was aware 
of it. 

At the sound of the telephone bell she stopped in mid-stride. 
Her animated expression turned to exasperated anger: a trans- 
formation as swift and as final as the turning off of an electric 
lamp. 

Taul! Don’t answer it,’ she said in the cold quiet voice that 
always came w'ith her anger. 

_Her hushed, a tall, loose-limbed, powerfully built man in 
his late thirties came out of the lounge. He was wearing a tuxedo 
and carried a soft black hat in his hand. When Jancy had first 
• met him he had reminded her verj^ sharply of James Stewart, 
and the resemblance had been the main reason why she had 
married him. 

•But I’ve got to answer it,’ he said in lus soft, drawling voice. 
‘I may be wanted.’ 

‘Paul!’ Her voice rose a little as he walked over to the tele- 
phone and picked up the receiver. 

He grinned at her, motioning with his hand for her to be 
quiet. 

‘Hello ? ’ he said into the mouthpiece. 

‘Paul? This is Bardin.’ The Lieutenant’s voice boomed against 
Paul’s ear and spilt into the quiet tense hall. 

As soon as Jauey heard the vofee, she clenched her fists and 
her mouth set in a hard, ugly line. 

‘You’ll want to be in! on this,’ Bardin went on. ‘There’s been 
a massacre up at Dead End : June Amot’s place. We’re knee 
deep in corpses, and one of them is June’s. Brother! Ts this 
going to be a sensation! How soon can you get out here?’ 

Conrad pulled a face and looked at Janey out of the comers 
of his eyes. He watched her walk slowly and stiffly into the 
sitting-room. 

‘I guess I’ll be right over,’ he said. 

‘Swell. I’ll hold everyt^g until you get here. Snap it up. I 
want you here before the press get on to this.’ 

‘I’ll be right over,’ Conrad said, and hung up. 

‘Goddamn it!’ Janey said softly. 

She stood with her back to him, facing the mantelpiece. 

Tm sorry, Janey, but I’ve got to go. . . .’ 

‘Goddamn it, and you too,’ Janey said without raising her 
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voice. ‘This always happens. Whenever wc plan to go out, this 
happens. You and your stinking police force!’ ' 

‘That’s no way to talk,’ Conrad said. ‘It’s a damn shame, 
but there’s nothing we can do about it. We’ll go tomorrow night, ■ 
and I’ll make certain we do go.’ _ , ' 

Janey leaned forward and with the back of her hand she swept 
the ornaments, photograph frames and the clock off tlie mantel- 
piece, to crash into the hearth. 

‘fancy!’ Conrad came quickly into the room.' ‘Now stop\ 
that!’ 

‘Oh, go to hell!’ fancy said in the same cold, quiet vojcc. She 
stared at Conrad’s reflection in the mirror, her eyes hostile and 
glittering. ‘Go and play cops and robbers. Never mind about 
me, but don’t c.xpcct to find me here when you get back. From 
now on, I’m going to have fun without you.’ , 

‘func Amot’s been murdered, fancy. I’ve got to go. Now 
look, I’ll take you to the Ambassador’s tomorrow. night to make 
up for this. How would you like that?’ 

‘You vran’t take me so long as there’s a telephone in this 
house,’ fancy said bitterly. ‘I want some money, Paul!’ 

He looked at her. \ • . ' ■ • 

‘But, fancy . . .’ . 

some rhoncy -now; at this minute! If I don't get it 
to m^'’* ™ won’t be anything belonging „ 


, rus omioiu 


^nrad shrugged. He took a tcn-dollar bill from _ 
and handed It to her. 

I^cy. If that’s the way you feel about it. Whj 
don’t you Bwe Beth a call? You don’t wLt to go alone.’ • ' 

It W3?^T looked up at liim and then turned away 

hc-evesttrw impersonal and indiffcrcni 

don’t looking at a stranger. 

ov. .0 ,h, 

the^Kmidror the MI, opaiec 

the k.erb. quickly dovm to his car, parked a 

feeling acrbl^his^^Mt l^^'^S-whcel he was aware of a tigh 
want to admit it but bn Kstneted his breathing. He didn’ 

out. How lone Ld Jancys and his sands were runninj 

trod do-TO on the start,^^'' niarpcd now? He frowned as b 

Invcsugator to the become. Chie 

«« district Attorney’s office. That was whet 
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he kept regiilar hours and could take Janey out every night. 

She had been pleased enough when he had got promotion,: 
overnight his salary had doubled, and they had mowd out of 
the thr^-room apartment on Wentworth Street and had taken 
a bungalow on the swank Haylaud’s &tate. This was a big 
move up in the social scale. Only people earning five-figure 
incomes and more were accepted on Hayland’s Estate. 

But Janey wasn’t so pleased when she began to realize that 
he was on call any time of the night and day. 

Tor heaven’s sake,’ she had said, ‘anyone would think you 
were a common poUceman instead of a Chief Investigator.’ 

Tut I am a policeman,’ he had explained patiently. *1 am 
the D.A.’s special policeman, and if a big case tireaks I have to 
represent him.’ 

There had been quarrels which at first didn’t seem to Paul 
to ainount to much; just natural disappointment when a sudden 
emergency^ call spoilt an evening out. It was understandable, 
he had told himself, but he wished she would be more reason- 
able. He had to admit that emergency calls always seemed to 
rum up just when they were going out, but that was something 
they both had to put up with. 

But Janey v/ouldn’t put up with it. The quarrels developed 
into rows, and rows into scenes, and now he was getting tired 
of it. 

But this was the first time Janey had asked for money to go out 
on her own. This was a new development, and it v/orried Conrad 
more than all the rows, the breakages and scenes of the past. 

Janey was far too attractive to go out by herself. Conrad was 
aware of the reckless streak in her. From some of the things 
she had let slip in off-guarded moments, he had gathered she 
had led a pretty hectic life before they married. He had dedded 
that what had happened in her past was none of his business, 
but now, rememb^ing some of the stories she had told him of 
wild parties, and the names of past boy friends she had sometimes 
taxuited him with when she was in a rage, he wondered imeasily 
if she were going on the war-path again. She was only twenty- 
fom', and sex seemed to mean much more to her than to him, 
and this surprised him, for he had the normal appetites of the 
male. Then there were her looks. With her forget-me-not blue 
eyes, her silky blonde hair, her perfect complexion and her cute 
retrousse nose she was a temptation to any man. 

. ‘Oh, goddamn it!’ he muttered under his breath, unconsci- 
ously repeating her cry of exasperation. 

He raced the engine, engaged gear and swung the car away 
from the kerb. 

II 

For the past three years June Amot had been rated the most 



richest woman in Hollywood. ' , _ ..u 

- She bad built for herself a luxurious home on the promon 
tory of the east arm of Tammany Bay, a few miles outside Facifi 

City and some ten miles from Hpll3twood, 

The house itself was a show piece of luxury and hlatan 
ostentation, and June Arriot, who was not without a sense c 
humour, had named it Dead End. . - j 

As Conrad pulled up outside the small creeper-covered guard 
house where all visitors had to book in before going on up th 
mile-long drive to the house, the bulky figure of Lieutenant Sai 
Bardin of the Homicide Bureau loomed out of the darlmess. _ • 
■‘Well, well,’ he said when he caught sight of Conrad. ‘Yo 
didn’t have to dress up like that for my benefit. Was that wht 


kept you so long?’ 

Conrad grinned. 

‘I was about to take the wife out to a party when you callcc 
This has put me in the dog-kennel for weeks, McCann show 


up yet?’ ■ . . 

•The Captain’s in San Francisco, worse luck,’ Bardm s_ai( 
‘He. won’t be back until tomorrow. This is a hell of a thin! 
Paul. I’m glad you’re here. We’ll want as much help as we can gi 
before we’re finished.’ ‘ 

‘Let’s make a start, then. Suppose you teU me what you kno 
and then we’ll take a look around.’ 

Bardin wiped his big red face with his handkerchief' ar 
pushed his hat to the back of his head. He was a tall, heavi 
built man, ten years older than Comad, which made him arour 
forty-five. 

‘At eight-thirty we got a call from Harrison Fedor, Mi 
Arnofs publicity manager. He had a business date with her fi 
tonight. When he arrived here he found the gates open, whic 
is unusual as they are always kept locked. He walked into tl 
guard-house and found the guard shot through the head. I 
telephoned the house from the guard-house, but cotdd get r 
reply. I guess he lost his nerve. Anyway, he said he was tc 
scared to go up to the house and see what was wrong, so 1 
called us.’ 

‘Where’s he now?’ 


‘Sitting in his car fortifying himself with whisity,’ Bardin sa 
with a ^in. ‘I haven’t had time to talk to him properly yet, ; 
I told him to stick around. I’ve been up to the house. The fi- 
servants have been wiped out: aU shot. I knew Miss Amot v/ 
somewhere^ on the estate as she had this business date, b 
she wasn t in ^e house.’ He took out a pack of cigarettes, offcfi 
one to ^nrad and lit his own. “I found her in the swimmin, 
pool. We made a little grimace, ‘Someone ripped her wi 
open and hacked her head off.’ ' . ' , 

Conrad grunted. 

‘Sounds like a maniac. What’s happening now?’ ' ' • 


‘The boys are up at the house and at the swimming-pool 
■doing their stuff. If there’s anything to turn tip, th(^ turn it 
up. Want to have a walk Mound and see for yorirs^?’ 

‘I guess so. Can Doc fix the time?’ 

‘He’s working on it now. I told him not to move the bodies 
until you arrived. He should have something for us before long. 
Let’s have a look at the guard-house.’ 

Conrad followed him through the doorway into a small room 
quipped with a flat-topped desk, a chair, a padded settee and . 
a battery of telephones. On the desk was a big leather-bound 
Visitors’ book open at that day’s date. 

The guard, in an olive-green imifonn and glittering jack boots, 
lay half rmder the table, his head resting in a crimson halo of 
blood. He had been shot at close quarters, and one quick glance 
at him was enough for Conrad. 

He moved over to the desk and bent to look at the Visitors’ 
book. 

‘The killer isn’t likely to have signed himself in,’ Barden said 
dryly. ‘Just the same, the guard must have Icnown him or he 
wmfidn’t have uiilocked the gates.’ 

- Conrad’s eyes took in the almost empty page. 

15.00 Itrs. Mr. Jack Belling, 3 Lennox Street. By appointmait. 

17.00 Iirs. Miss Rita Strange, 14 Crown Street. By appoint- 
ment. 

19.00 hrs. Miss Frances Coletncm, 145 Glendale Avenue. 

‘This mean anything?’ he asked. ‘This girl Coleman was 
here about the time of the killings.’ 

Bardin shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I duhno. We’ll check on her when we’ve got the time. If 
she had something to do with it you can bet she would have 
ripped out the page.’ 

‘That’s right : unless she forgot.’ 

Bardin made an impatient gesture. 

‘Well, come on; there are lots of other pretty sights for you 
to look at.’ He moved out into the growing darkness again. 
‘May as well run up in your car. Take it slowly at the second 
bend. The gardeiier was shot there.’ 

Conrad drove up the drive, flaked on either side fay giant 
palms and flowering shrubs. When be had driven three hundred ‘ 
yards or so, Bardin said, ‘Just round this bend.’ 

They came upon a parked car by the edge of the drive. Doc 
Holmes, two interns in white coats and a couple of bored-looking 
patrolmen were standing in a group with the car’s headlights 
fighting up their backs. 

Conrad and Bardin walked over and joined them. Thi^ were 
grouped around an old, shrivelled-up Chinese, who lay on his 
back, , his yellow, claw-like fingers hooked in his. death agony. 


head. ‘Come to see our massaae . <„ i ^g has he been dead, , 

‘Just slumming,’ Conrad said. How long nas 

Tloc?’ , 

‘About an hour and a half : not more. 

' ‘Just after seven?’ ' ■ 

‘About then.’ 

'Iff 

He liled them fattanfly 

with one shot.’ 

“ fSf'mueh. A .45 -m « »,one tvhete it's in , 

the hands of a prof essional or^ aniatem. 

^Let:*s 20 up to the house, Conrad said. :„v»fc •were 

A thrl-ir^ute drive brought them to 
oh in every room. Two patrolmen guarded the 

(Snrad and Bardin walked up the steps ^nd f « the smaU 
reception room and down mto the inner well of the bome,^“ 
r^sKpaved patio. The rooms of &e house ^t^heCd 
three sides of ibe patio which provided a cool and shelterc, 

courtyard in which to sit. 4 « finr'k 

Sergeant O’Erien; a tall, thin man with hard eyre and a flock 
of freckles, came out of the lounge. He nodded to Conrad. 
‘Found anything?’ Bardin asked. . . . ,a 

‘Some slugs, nothing else. No finger-pnnts that 
accounted for. Ids my guess the killer just walked m, shot do^ 
everyone in sight and then walked out again without touenm^ 


& XXlUlg. 

Paul wandered to the foot of the broad staircase and stooc 
looldng up at it. At the head of the stairs lay the body of ^ 

Chinese girl. She was wearing a yellow house-coat and darl 
blue silk embroidered trousers. A red stain made an ugly patch 
in the middle of her shoulder blades. , , 

‘Looks like she was running for cover when she was shot, 
Bardin said. “Want to go up and look at her?’ 

. Conrad 'diook his head. ^ . ■ 4 

■Exhibit number four is in the lounge,’ Bardin said, and 
led the way into a lavishly furnished room with leather settees 
and armchairs that .afiorded sitting room for thirty or forty 
people. _ - 

In the centre of the room was a large fountain onyvhich played 
coloured lights, and in its illuminated bowl tropical fish added 
their charm to the effect. 

‘Nice, isn’t it?’ Bardin said dryly. ‘You should see my sittmg- 
room, Paul. I must tell my wife about the fish. They might 
give her ideas : she could do with a few.’ • - . 


Conrad moved farther into the room. By the casement v; 
lows leading to the garden, June Amot’s butler sat huddled 
»n the floor, his back resting against , the tapestry wall. He 1 
teen shot through the head. 

‘Spoilt the tapestry,’ Bardin said. Tity. I bet that stuff cc 
I whale of a lot .of dough.’ He dropped his cigarette into 
sh-hdwl, went on, “Want to see the kitchens? There are t 
nore of them in there, a chink cook and a Filipino. They w 
joth running for the exit, but neither of them ran fast enoui 

*1 guess I’ve seen enough,’ Conrad said. ‘If there’s anyth 
0 find, your boys will find it.’ 

Til put that h'ttle sentiment in my birthday book and sh 
t to you the next time I pass up a clue,’ Bardin said. ‘Ok 
ve’il go down to the pool.’ 

He went over to the casement windows, opened them £ 
tepped out orr to the broad terrace. The full moon was ris: 
ind shedding its hard, cold light over the sfea. The garden t 
leavy with the scents of flowers. In the far distance an ilium 
ited fountain made a fairy-land scene below them. 

‘She went for lights and pretty colours, didn’t she?’ Ban 
aid. ‘But it .didn’t get her anywhere. It’s a pretty crude v 
0 finish your life: having your head. hacked off and your b« 
•ipped open. I guess even all this display of wealth would 
xjmpensate me for an end like that.’ 

The trouble with you, Sam,’ Conrad said quietly, ‘is yoi 
dass conscious. There are plenty of guys who would envy j 
lUurwayof life.’ 

‘Show them to me,’ Bardin retiuued with a sour smile. ‘ 
lade with them any day of the week. It’s easy for you to sh^ 
iff yovir mouth. You’ve got a glamorous wife, and she can ti 
^our mind off things. Fd put up with a shabby home a 
.ousy meals if I’d got me a little glamour. You want to look o 
ny garden fence when ^e washing is hanging out if yoi 
nterested in female museum pieces. I bet your vtdfe goes in ^ 
iose nylon nifties that keep knocking my eye out every ti 
[ pass a shop window. That’s as close as I’ll ever get to them.’ 

Conrad felt a sudden wave of irritation run through h 
He knew Bardin’s wife. She wasn’t anything to look at; i 
vasn’t smart, but at least she did try to run her home wh 
aras more than Janey ever did. 

‘You don’t taow when you’re well off,’ he said curfy, £ 
vaiked down the gently sloping steps towards the swimmi 
E>ool. 

in 

Close by the forty-foot-high diving-beard. Doc .Holmes, 


“llSdin and Conrad came-tfarough the cocktafl on 

to die blue-tded surround of the pool, _Bar^ said, I vc had 
one look at this, and I can’t say I’m lookmg forward to seeing it 

^^^ey joined the group under the diving-board. , 

.“Well, diere she is,' Bardin went on, and waved fus nana 

at the headless, naked body that lay on the floor 
of the shallow end of the pool. The savage way it had been 

mutilated made his stomach suddenly contract. 

■ ‘here’s the head?’ he asked, turning away. _ . 

•I left it where I found it. It was on a table m one ox the 
changing-rooms. Want to look at it?’ 

•No, thank you. You’re sure it’s June Amot?’ 

. ‘No doubt about it.’ 

Conrad turned to Doc Holmes. 

‘Okay, Doc, I’ve seen aU I want to sec. You can get busy now. 
You’ll let me have a copy of your report?’ 

Doc Holmes nodded. 

Bardin said, ‘Okay, boys, get her out. Careful how you Iiahdle 
her.’ ; 

Three of the poh'cemen moved forward reluctantly. One of 
them pushed a long boat-hook into the water and ^oped for the 
body. 

. ‘Let’s talk to Fedor while this is going on,’ Conrad said. 

• vv him up to the house, will you? ’ 

Bardin sent one of the policemen to fetch Fedor. 

As he and Conrad moimted the steps on their way back to 
the house, he asked, ‘Well, what do you make of it so far?’ 

‘Looks to me as if it was done by someone who is a fairly 
frequent visitor to the house. The fact he was admitted by the 
guard- puts him out of the stranger class, and the fact he wiped 
out the whole of the staff who probably could have identMed 
him, points to it too.’ 

•Unless some maniac got in and ran amok.’ 

•1116 guard wouldn’t have opened the'^tes to him.’ 

might have. Depends on the story the guy told him.’ 

As they reached the house two policemen came through tlie 
front entrance, carrying a stretcher on, which was -a covered 
' body. , 

‘That’s the lot. Lieutenant,’ one of them said. The house is 
clear now. : ' 

Bardin grunted and walked up the steps and down into the 
patio. ' ■ 

, Fedor’s in the clear?’ Conrad asked as he' sat 

down m a basket chair. 

it Besides, if he did do 

It, nc d have.to have a damned-strong motive. She was his only 
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client, and he made a small forUme out of her.’ 

‘A woman like her would have a lot of enemies,’ Conrad 
said, stretching out his long legs, ‘Whoever did it certainly 
hated her gute.’ 

‘She seems to have had some pretty horrible acquaintances,’ 
Bardin said, rubbing his hand across his eyes. ‘From the hints 
I’ve picked up from time to time, there was nothing too bad for 
her to dabble in. Did you know she was supposed to be a special 
friend of Jack Maurer?’ 

Conrad stiffened to attentioa 

‘No. Howspecial?’ 

Bardin griimed. 

‘Thought that would make you sit up. I can’t swear to it, 
but I’ve heard plenty of rumours. She kept it very quiet, but 
the sto^ has it they were lovers.* 

‘I wish I could believe that. This is the kind of job Maurer 
■might puU. He’s ruthless enough. Remember that gang massacre 
he engineered a couple of years back? Seven men machine- 
gurm(^ against a wall?’ 

‘We don’t know for certain Maurer did pull that one,’ Bardin 
said cautiously, 

‘Who else did, then? Those men were muscling in on his 
territory. He had everything to gain by getting rid of them,’ 

‘The Captain wasn’t convinced. He thought it was Jacobi’s 
mob trying to hang something on Maurer.’ 

■' ‘He knows what I think of that cockeyed theory. It was 
Maurer, and this killing could fit Maurer too.’ 

‘You’ve got a bug about Maiurer,’ Bardin said, shrugging. T 
believe you’d sell your soul to get him behind bars.’ _ 

T don’t want him behind bars,’ Conrad said, a sudden 
savage note in his voice. ‘I want him in the chair. He’s been in 
the world a damned sight too long.’ 

A policeman came to the patio door, coughed and jerked his 
thumb expressively. 

‘Here’s Mr. Fedor, sir.’ 

Conrad and Bardin got to their feet 

Harrison Fedor, Jtme Amofis publicity manager, came across 
the mosaic-paved floor with a bouncing little rush. He was a 
small rbin man with steady hard eyes, a rat-trap of a mouth and 
lantern jaws. He grabbed Conrad’s hand and ^ook it violently. 

“Nice to see you here. What’s been happening? Is June all 
right?’ ■ 

‘Far from it,’ Conrad said quietly. ‘She’s been murdered: 
she and the whole staff .’ 

Fedor gulped and his face sagged, then he got hold of him- 
self and sat down in one of the basket chairs. 

' ‘You mean she’s dead?’ 

‘She’s dead all right’ , , — 

‘For God’s sake!’ Fedor took off his hat and.r^ 
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tlirou^ his thinning locks. Tlead,' eh? Well, goanauj** ... - 

..“hc &st at Bardin, then at Paul. Neither of. the men said 

went on after a pause. What a sras^on 
this is going to be! Phew! I don’t know whether to laugh or 

*^*^^Wat does that mean?’ Bardin growled, his face heavy with 


disapproval. 

. Fedor grinned wryly. ■ . ' 1,1 • 

. ‘As you. didn’t have to work for her for five intemnnaole 
years you couldn’t know what it means.’ He leaned forward 
imd jabbed his forefinger in Bardm’s direction. ‘I’ll be damned 
if I’ll cry. Maybe I’ve lost my meal ticket, but I’ve also lost a 
goddamned pain in the neck. That bitch has been riding ms 
. to death. It was either her or me in . the long run. I’ve got 'an 
ulcer because of her. You don’t know what I’ve had to put up 
' with from that woman!’ 

'Someone hacked her head off,’ Conrad said qmetly. ‘Not 
content vrith that, he ripped her as well. Can you think of any- 
one who would do that to her?’ 

Fedor’s eyes popped. 

‘Good grief! lacked her head off! For God’s sake! Why did 


he do that?’ 

Tor the same reason he ripped her: he didn’t like her. Know . 
• who’d dive off the deep end like that? ’ 

Fedor’s eyes suddenly shifted. 

'Qm’t say I do. Hell! Have the press got this yet?’ 

‘No, and th^ won’t get it until I have some more facts to 
work on,’ Bardin said grimly. “Now look, if you do know someone 
who might fit, you’d better spill it. The quicker we shut this 
case down, the better for everyone, including you.’ , 

Fedor hesitated, then shrugged. 

*1 guess that’s right. Ralph Jordan was her current lover. 
Th^ iMve been having some mighty awful quarrels recently. 
This picture he’s making with June is his last. Pacific Pictures 
have tom up his contract. The3^ve had more than enough of 
him.’ , • 


‘Why?’ Conrad asked, fighting a cigarette. 

‘He’s been living on a diet of reefers for the past six months 
and boy! does that guy hit the roof after a reefer session!’ 

In what way?’ 

‘He runs amok.’ Fedor took out his handkerchief and blottc 
, ^ to one of the studios the week befo: 

last. Then last week, at Maurice Laird’s swim party, he start( 
something that took Laird_ everything he had to hush u 
mman had some md of acid he went around splashing on t 
^Is svnm-suits. The stuff started burning, and' Bingo! thf 
were no swim-smts. You’ve never seen anything like it So 
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lirty of our best-known stars were running around without a 
itch on. Okay, it was pretty funny for us guys, and we appreci- 
:ed the joke tintil we found the stuff hadn’t only taken off 
le swim-suits. It took off a few yards of skin as well. Five girls 
ad to go to hospital; They were in a terrible state. If Laird hadn’t 
aid up handsomely Jordan would have been prosecuted. Nest 
lorning Laird tore up his contract.’ 

Conrad and Bardin exchanged glances. 

‘Sounds as if we might go along and talk to this guy,’ Bardin 
lid. 

‘For the love of mike don’t tell him I said anything about 
im,’ Fedor said feverishly. ‘I’ve enough on my hands without 
avingto cope with him.’ 

‘Apart from Jordan,’ Conrad said, ‘does anyone else come- 
) your mind who might have done this ? ’ 

■Fedor shook his head. 

‘No. Most of June’s friends were pretty rotten, but not all 
lat rotten.’ 

‘Is Acre anything in the story that she and Jack Maurer were 
>vers?’ 

Fedor suddenly looked down at his hands. A cold, remote 
spression came over his face. 

. ‘I wouldn’t know.’ 

‘You could make a guess. Did she ever mention Maurer to 
ou?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did you ever hear his name coupled with her?’ 

*1 guess not’ 

‘Did you ever see him with her?’ 

‘No.’ 

Conrad looked across at Bardin. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful that as soon as Maurer’s name is men- 
ioned everyone clams up? You’d think the guy didn’t exist.’ 
‘Don’t get me 'wrong,’ Fedor said hastily. ‘If I knew anything 
'd tell. you. I don’t know a thing about Maurer except what 
‘ve read in the papers.’ 

- ‘The same old song and dance,’ Conrad said in disgust. ‘One 
f those days, with any luck, I’U come across someone with a 
ttle guts who isn’t scared of Maiirer, and who knows some- 
hin g ; one of these days but, God knows when.’ 

‘Take it easy,’ Bardin said. ‘If the guy doesn’t know he doesn’t 
now.’ 

Sergeant O’Brien came down the steps of the patio. 

‘Can I have a word. Lieutenant?’ 

Bardin took his arm and walked with him into the lounge. 
‘Stick around,’ Paul said to Fedor, and went after them. 

‘He’s found the gim,’ Bardin said, his heavy face more checr- 
d. He held out a .45 Colt automatic. ‘Look at this.’ 

Conrad took the gun and examined it. Eneraved on " 
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were the initials R.J. ^ - ■ ' 

' 'Where did you find it?’ he asKed O Bn^ • 

‘In the shrubbery about thirty yards from ^ mam gate, 
bet a dollar rfs the gun. Ids empty; ids been fired very recen' 

8ndidsa'.45.’ , o •» 

,‘Bettergetitchecked,Sam. ^ 

Bardin nodded. He handed the gun to Omn^. . , 

!Take it' down to headquarters and have it^Ae^ed agaj 
’ slug you’ve found.- He turned to Conrad. That s Cc 
dt it? Looks like I’ve got me an open and shut case. Lo 

Le Jordan’s got some taltog to do. Coming?’ 


IV 


ccording to Fedor, Ralph Jordan had a penthouse apartir 
1 Roosevelt Boulevard. He had taken the apartment soon a 
one Amot had got rid of her Hollywood home, and al&oi 
e had kept on his own luxurious home in Beverly Hills, 
ddom lived there. _ _ • . 

Conrad swung the car up the circular drive leading to Jord 
phtment blodc and pulled up in the shadows. Near by wj 
ow of garage lock-ups. A big black Cadillac, parked half in 
lalf but of one of the lock-ups attracted his attention. 

‘Someone wasn’t looking where he was driving,’ he sak 
le got out of the car. He walked over to the lock-up. 
bllowed him. \ 

The Cadillac’s off-side wing had crashed against the sidi 
he lock-up, splintering the wood. The wing was pushed in 
he off-side headlamp was smashed. 

Bardin opened the car door and inspected the registra 


tag. 

‘Might have guessed it,’ be said. ‘Jordan’s car. Who said he 
wasn’t hopped to the eyebrows?’ 

• 'Well, at least he’s home,’ ^nrad returned, and walked over 
to the ^entrance to the apartment block. He pushed through the 
revolvmg doors into the lobby, followed by Bardin. 

A stout pink-and-white reception clerk in a faultlessly fitting 
tuxedo re^ed two small white hands on the polished top of 
the reception desk and raised his pale eyebrows at Conrad with 
a touch of hauteur. 

“Is there somethihg I can do?’ 

Bar^ pushed his bulk forward. He flashed his buzz^ and 
SOTwed. When he wanted to, he could look tough and ferocious, 

and he was looking tough and ferocious now. ' 

Bardin, City police,’ he. said in a grating voice. 


The reception clerk stiffened. His small hands fluttered, 
to sre Wm™^ yes, he is in. Did you wish 
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“When did he get in? ’ 

‘J ust after eight o’clock.' 

|Was he drunk?’ 

‘I’m afraid I didn’t notice.* The shocked expression on the 
clerk’s face made Conrad grin. 

‘What time did he go out?’ . ■ ■ 

‘Just after six.’ 

. ‘He’s in the top floor, isn’t he?’ 

‘Yes;’, 

‘Okay; We’re going up. Keep your hands off the telephone if 
you know what’s good for you. This is a surprise visit. Anyone 
up there with him?’ 

‘Not as far as I knov/.’ 

Bardin grunted, then tramped across the pile carpet that 
covered the half-acre of lobby to the elevator. 

‘So he went out just after six and got back at eight. That would 
have given him plenty of time to get to Dead End, do the job 
and ^t back again,’ he said as the elevator took them swiftly 
and silently to the top floor. 

‘Keep your eye on him,’ Conrad cautioned as the devator 
doors slid back. ‘If he’s still hopped up he may be dangerous.’ 

“He won’t be the first hop-head I’ve had to handle, and I 
bet he won’t be the last - worse luck.’ 

Bardin paused outside the front door to the apartment. 

‘Hello: the door’s open.’ 

He thumbed the b^-push. Somewhere in the apartment a 
bell rang sharply. Bardin waited a moment then shoved the 
front door wide open with his foot and looked into the small 
lobby. 

• A door facing them stood a jar. 

They waited another moment or so, then Bardin walked into 
the lobby and pushed open the inner door. 

They looked into a big, airy lounge, ablaze with h'ghts. Wine- 
coloured curtains covered the windows. The walls were gre}'. 
There were armchairs, settees, a table or two and a well-cqmpped 
cocktail-bar. A television set and a radiogram stood side by 
side; and on the mantelpiece were glass ornaments, beautifully 
fashioned and blatantly obscene. 

Bardin stood lookijag round, breathing heavily through hiS 
nostrils. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful how these punks live?’ he said savagely. 
‘The guy who said virtue is its ovra reward shotild take a look 
at this joint.’ 

‘Your time will come when you get to heaven,’ Conrad said 
with a grin. ‘You’ll be given a gold-plated revolver and diamonds 
on your badge. Doesn’t seem to be anyone around.’ 

‘Hey! Anyone here?’ Bardin bawled in a voice that rattled 
the windows. _ . -,4' \ 

The silence that greeted his r’ 
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ilfing as a snowdrift, and as cold. 

TSwStSrSSd. Think he’s hiding up some place?’ 
‘Maybe be went out again.’ 

That queen would have seen him go. 

Then let’s take a look.’ .4. i 

Conrad crossed the room, rapped on a door to^e Icf^ 
the handle and looked into a big airy bedroom. The only fumi-. 
ture except for a white pile carpet was a twdve-foot-wide bed. 
that stood on a two-foot-high dais and looked as londy as a 
lighthouse. , , „ , . , : 

•No one here,’ Conrad said as he walked mto the room. 

Try Ae bathroom,’ Bardin said, his voice sharpening. . _ 

They crossed the room to the bathroom door and opened jt. 
They looked into the most elaborately equipped bathroom they 
had ever seen, but their eyes had no intaest for the toury nor 
, the glittering plumbing. Their attention became riveted on .. 
the sunken bath. , , . 

Ralph Jordan lay in the waterless bath, his head sunk on his 
chest He was wearing a wine-coloured dressing-gown over a - 
pair of pale blue lounging pyjamas. The walls of die bath and 
the front of his dressing-gown were stained red. He held in his 
right hand an old-fashioned cut-throat razor. The blood oh the 
lin blade looked like scarlet paint. " \ . 

Bardin pushed past Conrad and touched Jordan’s hand. 
‘Deaderthana joint of bref: chilled beef at that.’ , • 

He took hold of a long lock of Jordan’s hair and lifted -bis 
,ead. 

Conrad grimaced as he cau^t sight of the deep gash aaoss ■ 
ordan’s throat: so deep it had severed the wind-pipe. 

“Wdl, that’s that,’ Bardin said, stepping back. ‘Like I said; 
n open and shut case. He went out there, knocked her off, 
hen came back here and cut his throat. Very considerate of him. 
t makes a nice tidy job - for me, anyway.’ He groped for a 
igarette, lit it and blew a cloud of smoke into the dead man’s 
zee. Looks like JDx Holmes is going to have a busy night.* 
CoMd was moving around the bathroom. He discovered an 
lectnc razor on the wall. 

‘Odd he should have a cut-throat razor. You’d have to go to 
1 good m^y homes these days to find one, and you wouldn’t 
lave thought Jordan would have kept one so handy.’ ■ 

Bardin groand. • , ‘ , 

‘Now don’t start lousing up the issue. Maybe the guy cut 

pushed open a door by the 
imd of thebath and_ looked mto an elaborately equipped dress- 

I a suit, shirt and sillr underwear. A 

lair of bmgue shoes and socks lay near by. 

^^^nrad walked into the room, then came to a ^deii stand- 



•Now this will make you really happy, Sam,’ he saidi and 
waved to a blood-stained object on the floor. 

' Bardin joined him. 

‘Well, I’ll be damned! A rnachete!’ He knelt beside the razor- 
sharp knife. ‘I bet it’s the ihuxder weapon. It’s just the thing 
to cut someone’s head off with, and it would lay a belly open 
like you open a door.’ 

‘It wouldn’t interest you to wonder why a guy like Jordan 
diould have a South American jungle Imife in his possession?’ 

Bardin sat back on his heels. His grin made him look like a 
wolf. 

‘Maybe he picked it up as a souvenir. I bet he’s been to South 
America or the West Indies: probably the West In^es. It’s 
the murder weapon all right, and I’ll bet the blood on it is June 
Arndt’s .blood.’ 

. Conrad was turning over the clothes on the chair. 

_ ‘There’s no blood on these. I shouldn’t have thought it pos- 
, sible to cut off someone’s head and not get blood on you.’ 

‘For crying out loud!’ Bardin said impatiently. He stood up 
^and. stretched his big frame. ‘Do you have to lean so hard on 
your job? Maybe he had a coat on or something. Does it matter? 
I’m satisfied; aren’t you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Conrad said frowning. ‘It’s all very pat, isn’t 
it? The -whole set-up could be a plant, Sam. The giih with 
Jordan’s initials on it, the smashed car, Jordan’s suicide and now 
the murder weapon. Everything cut and dried and laid out 
ready for inspection. It smeUs a little to me.’ 

‘It smells because you’re over-anxious to e^ a living,’ Bardin 
said, -lifting his massive shoulders. 'Forget it. It convinces me, 
and it’ll convince the Captain. It would convince you if you 
didn’t yearn to get Maurer into the chair. That’s it, isn’t it?’ 

, Conrad pulled at his nose thoughtfully. 

‘Maybe. Well, okay. I guess there’s nothing here for me. 
Want me to drop you off at headquarters ?’ 

‘I’ll call them from here. I’ll want the boys to look this joint 
over. As soon as I get them working. I’ll go back to Dead End 
and give the press the story. You’re going home?’ 

• Conrad nodded. 

‘May as well.’ 

.‘Eudey guy. No late work, a nice little home and lots of 
glamour to keep you warm. How is Mrs. Conrad?’ 

‘Oh, she’s fine, I guess,’ Conrad said, and was annoyed to hear 
how fiat and uncnthusiastic his voice sounded. 

V 

Driving just below the speed limit, Conrad cut through the 
back streets to avoid the theatre traffic. He -wondered imeasily 
if Janigr had made good her threa 
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she had, whether she was back yet. He didn’t want to 
about her )ust now, but inevitably, whenever he headed for 

home, she forced herself into his thoughts. . 

He slowed down to light a cigarette. As he fheked the 
through the open w'indow his eye caught the name-plate of the 
sae&v, Glendale Avenue. , . , 

It was not until he had nearly reached the end or the stmel 
that he remembered the girl, Frances Coleman, _who had rallec 
on June Arnot at seven o’clock this night, had given her adores: 
as 145 Glendale Avenue. His foot trod down hard on the braltc 
and he stvung the car to the kerb. _ - . , , • , . 

For a moment he sat still, staring through the wmdshielc 
at the dark empty street. Doc Holmes had said June Amot I^c 
died around seven o’clock. Was it possible this girl had 
something? “ 

He got out of the car and peered at the nearest house. It was 
numbered 123. He walked for a few yards until he came to 145. 

It was a tall, shabby, brown-stone house. Some of the win- 
■. dows showed lights; some didn’t. 

He climbed the flight of steep stone steps and looked througl 
the glass panel of the front door. Beyond was a dimly lit hal 
with stairs going away into the darkness. 

He turned the door knob and pushed. The door opened anc 
a violent smell of frying onions, virile tomcats and ripe garbag* 
jostled past him as if anxious to reach some fresh air. 

He tipped his hat to the back of his head, wrinkled , his nos 
and moved farther into the halL A row of mailboxes screwee 
against the wall told him what kind of house it was. The thhc 
mail-box belonged to Miss Coleman: that put her on the thin 
floor. 

Conrad climbed the stairs, passing shabby doors from whicl 
came the blare of radios playing swing music as if the listener 
were stone deaf but determin^ to hear something. 

_ The door facing the head of the stairs on the third floor toI( 
him this was where IVhss Coleman lived. A neat white car< 
bcamg her name was pinned to the pand with a thumb lack. 

As he dosed his hand into a fist to knock, he saw the doo 
was ajM. He knocked, waited a long moment, and then steppci 
back, his suddenly wary. 

. Was &is going to be another body behind a half-open door 
he wondered. 

_ Already he ^d looked at six bodies this night, each of thcr 
m Its own particdar way, horrible and pathetic. He felt his nerve 
cr^l under his skin and the hair on the nape of his neck move, 

^ and pasted it on his lower lip. As he 

SdSly and he 

forward and pushed the door open and peered into 
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‘Anyone in?’ he said, raising Ms voice. 

No one answered. A solid silence came out of the room on a 
faint perfume of Californian Poppy. 

. ' He topk two steps forward and groped for the light switch. 
As the light went op, he drew a deep Meath, of esjjectancy, but 
there were no bodies, no blood, no murder weapons: just a 
small, box-like room with an iron bedstead, a chest of drawers, 
a chair and a pinewood cupboard. It looked as comfortable and 
as homely as a Holy man’s bed of nails. 

He stood looking round for a moment or so, then he moved 
forward and opened one of the cupboard’s doors. Except for a 
far-away smell of lavender the cupboard was empty. He frowned, 
reached for one of the drawers in the chest and prilled it open. 
That, too, was empty. 

He scratched the back of his neck with a forefinger, stared 
around some more, then lifted his shoulders and walked out 
into the passage. 

He turned off the h'ght and then walked down the stairs, slowly 
and thoughtfully. Back again in' the hall, he inspected Miss 
Coleman’s mail-box. It was unlocked and empty. 

A notice on the wall caught Ms attention. It read : Janitor. 
Basement. 

‘What have I got to lose?' he thou^t, and went along a 
passage and dovra a flight of dirty stairs into darkness. 

At the foot of tlie stairs he collided with something hard and 
he swore under Ms breath. 

‘Anyone at home?’ he called. 

A door swung open and the light of a naked electric lamp 
flowed out, making him blink. 

' ‘No vacancies, pally,’ a mild oily voice oozed from the door- 
way. ‘This joint’s fuller than a dog with fleas.’ 

Conrad looked into a small room that contained a bed, a 
table, two chairs and a worn rug. At the table ^at a large fat 
man in shirt sleeves. In Ms mouth he 
out before Mm on the table was a coi 

You’ve got a vacancy on the third 
rad said. ‘Miss Coleman’s moved out.’ 

‘^^o says so?’ 

Tve just been up there. The room’ 
the little knick-knacks that malw up a 

‘Who are you?’ the fat man asked. • 

Conrad flashed his buzzer. 

‘City police.’ 

The fat man curled Ms upper lip in 

What’s she been up to?’ 

‘When did she leave?’ Conrad aske 
post. 

'I didn’t know she had left,’ the 
this morning. Well, that’s a relief off i 



40 put her out tomorrow, saves me a job. ■ • 

‘Why?’ • ^ 

The fat man wheezed as he pushed a fat &ger into his ( 

and massag^ it briskly. , i.. ■ v ■ * • 

‘The usual reason. She was three weeks behind on her rent. 

Conrad rubbed the ba^ of his neck thoughtfully. - 

. ' ' "What do you know about her? When did she come hOT? 

‘A month ago. Said she was a movie esm-a.’ The fat man swi 
the spread-out cards into a little heap, picked - them up s 
'began to shuffle them, 'Couldn’t get anything cheap in Hol 
wood: anyway, cheap enough for her. She was a nice, girl, 
I h^ a daughter I’d like her to be like her. Nice v/ay of talki 
' xc looks, quiet, well-behaved.* He lifted his fat shoulders. *1 
) money. It’s the bad ones who have the dough, I guess. 1 1 
a: to go home, but she wouldn’t listen. She promised to hi 
1 C money for me by tomorrow morning for cartain. Looks 1 
le didn’t get it, doesn’t it?’ , ’ ■ _ 

‘That’s the way it looks,’ Conrad said. He suddenly felt tit 
Thy should an out-of-work movie extra call on June Amot, 
rendered, except for a touch? She probably never got fart 
lan the guard-house. It was unlikely June Amot would h 
xa her. 


He glanced at his watch. It was just after midnight, 

“Well, thanks.’ He pushed himself away from the door p 
That’s all I want to know.’ 

The fat man asked, ‘She isn’t in trouble, is she?’ 

Conrad shook his head. , 

‘Not as far as I know.’ 

The night air felt cold and fresh after the fusty smells of the 
tpartoent house, Conrad drove home. Bardin had said he WM 
xnvinc^ that Jordan bad done the job. Why should he bother? 
ric womd talk to the D.A. tomorrow. If only he knew for certain . 
hat Maurer and June had been lovers. If they bnd berii then 
here nught be a chance that Maurer bad engineered the job; 
mght even have done it himself. 

^•u ’ Maurer!’ Conrad thought as he walked 

^ront door. “I’Ye got him on my mind like a 

lunkie’s got dope.’ 

haU ^ sank his key into the lock and moved into the dark little 

The house was very still and silent. 

thf j passage to the bedroom, pushed open 

had gone out and she wasn’t baric yet. ’ 

to smp og his clothes. As he w^ed into the bath- 
for a quick shower, he said aloud, 'And ffleh^ with her 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Charles Forest, District Attorney, sat behind his big, 
j flat-topped desk, a cigarette between his thick fingers and a 
brooding expression in his eyes. 

^ _ Forest was a short, bulky man with a fleshy hard face, search- 
ing green eyes, a thin mouth and a square jutting chin. His 
tlnck white hair was seldom tidy as he had a habit of running 
his fingers through it when he was^wor^g on a knotty problem, 
* . and he seemed to spend most of his working hours solving 
Icnotty problems. 

' ‘McCann seems satisfied it was Jordan,’ Forest said, waving 
Itis hand to the pile of newspapers that lay in an untidy heap 
on the floor. ‘On the face of it, Paul, he’s got a watertight case. 
^ I’ve read Bardin’s report, and that seems pretty conclusive. 
■What’s worrying you? ’ 

Conrad sank lower in the armchair. One leg hung over one 
of the arms of the chair and he swung it bac^ards and forwards 
' irritably. 

^ ‘It’s too damned pat, sir,’ he said. ‘Doc Holmes said it looked 
" like a professional job, and I think so too. I think a hop-head 
would, have to be very lucky to kill sk people with six shots, 
especially when he’s using a .45. Those guns kick, but each 
time he hit a bull’s eye. It seems to me the killer was a crack 
■ shot, and I wouldn’t be siurprised if he hadn’t killed before.’ 

T know,’ Forest said mildly. ‘I thought those five shots good 
shooting. I’ve checked on Jordan. He was a crack shot. He could 
hit a playing-card edge on at twenty yards, and that wants some 
' doing.’ 

Conrad grimaced. 

‘I should have checlxed that myself,’ he said, annoj'cd with 

• himself. ‘Well, all right, that takes care of that. There is another 
thing : he uses an electric razor. From the look of him he hasn’t 
put a razor blade against his skin for years, and yet he had a cut- 

•1 throat razor in his possession. Doesn’t that strike you as odd?’ 

‘Not particularly. It would be something if we knew for a 
fact that he didn’t, own such a razor, but we don’t know that. 
People cut their corns with razors, you know.’ 

‘Tliat’s what' Bardin said, but I asked Doc Holmes. Jordan 
, hadn’t any corns. And another thing, there was no blood on 
his clothes.’ 

• Forest nodded. 

- ‘Well, go on : what’s on your mind ?’ 

•Bardin said he’d heard rumours that June Amot was Jack 
XAo ,,— ,>0 cnift nnii»tlT7 ‘.‘snnnosC MaUTCT fOUnd 


out she was cheating on him with Jordan? ^at would he do. 
Send them his congratulations? If I know Maurer as well as I 
think I do, he would have gone up there and npp^ h« wide 
open and then cut her head off to teach her not to double-cross 
hL in the future.’ He sat forward, his eyes intent The moment 
I saw the set-up I wondered if it wasn’t a ^ng revenge. It woidd 
explain the professional touch and the ruthless slaughtw.to 
sure there were no witnesses. Maurer has the imaginahon to 
leave a set of clues to lead.the investigation away from him 
to incriminate Jordan.’ _ 

Forest stared at his blotter, his brows drawn down. , ,, 

‘Do we know for certain she was iVIaurer’s mistress?’ he asked 
after a long pause. .■ 

■‘No, but we might find out if wc dug deep enough. 

‘If v/e could prove she was his mistress beyond any reasonable 
doubt, then I would think you’re on to something, Paul.’ Forest 
reach^ out and stubbed his cigarette out into the ash-bowl. He 
looked up and his cold green eyes probed Conrad’s face. ‘I don’t 
have to teU you that the only reason why I accepted office was 
because 1 was determined to nail Maurer. I know how you feel 
about him yourself; that malres the ttvo of us. Up to now we’ve 
got ei;actly nowhere. He’s never stepped out of turn, never made 
a wrong move, never given us anything we can use against him. , 
We’ve nailed four of his best men during the past two 3 ?ears,’ 
and that was an achievement, considering the opposition wc 
came up against. But in spite of keeping after him, we’re no 
further to nailing Maurer now than we were when I took office.’ 
He leaned forward and poked a finger in Conrad’s direction. ‘I’m 
not going to discourage any hunches, any feds or any ideas that 
might give me a chance — no matter how remote — to throw a 
hook into Maurer. Okay, you think Maurer could be at the back 
of this killing. He could be. I don’t say he is, but he could be, 
Md that’s enough for me. Go ahead and make some inquiries, 
but don’t let anyone know what you’re doing. The only way . 
we’re going to comer Maurer is to surprise him, and make no 
mistake about it, surprising Maurer is my idea of a modem ■ 
miracle. He has ears everywhere. He knows every move we make 
as soon as we m^c it. But go ahead and start digging. I don’t 
give a damn if it is a waste of public money. We’ve got to gamble 
OT hunches or we’ll get nowhere. Don’t mt^c any written reports. 
Neep this between your staff and myself. Don’t ' bring police 
neadqi^^ mto it unless you have to. I’m pretty certain some- 
, one at headquarters talks.’ ' ' 

Co^ds fece lit up wiffi a triumphant smile. He had hoped 

knowing the amount of 
him nn didn’t think Forest would give 

evidence he had to offer. . : 
Fi^n^ right away. Van Roche and hiiss 

telding are okay. I II need them, but apart from them I’ll keep 



his under my lat'Fll see if I can dig up some dirt on June 
teiot If I can link her with Maurer we’ve really got something 
o work on.’ _ 

Til leave it to you, Paul/ Forest said. ‘As soon as juu think 
rau’ve got something, let me know.’ He glanced at ids wrist- 
vatch. Tve got to be in court in ten minutes. Don’t take up 
:oo much time on the investigatioa. We’ve got a lot on our 
lands, but this comes first, understand?’ 

' ‘Yes, sir/ Conrad said happily, and got to his feet. 

There’s just one other little thing/ Forest said, and looked 
jp. This isn’t my business, but I’m going to mention it because 
[ like you and because I t^e an interest in yotu If Fm talking’ 
lut of turn, say so and Fll shut up, but sometimes a word at 
the right time can be helpful.’ 

‘Why, sure/ Conrad said, puzzled. ‘What’s wrong, sir?’ 

‘Nothing yet/ Forest said. He looked down at ids smoking 
cigarette, then looked up again. ‘Are you looking after that 
pretty wife of yours properly, Paul?* 

Conrad’s face tightened. This was unexpected, and he felt 
blood mount slowly to his face. 

‘I don’t think I understand, sir.’ 

‘Someone told me your wife was at the Paradise club last 
night on her own/ Forest said quietly. ‘She wasn’t exactly 
sober. I don’t have to tell you that Maurer owns the club, nor 
do I have to tdl you a lot of people, including Maurer and his 
niob, know she is the wife of my Chief Investigator/ He got 
to his feet and came around the desk. ‘That’s all, Paul. I don’t 
know if you knew, but if you didn’t, it’s time you did. See 
what you can do about it, will you? It’s not good for business, 
and I don’t think- it’s good for your wife.’ He smiled suddenly, 
and his hard face softened a little. He put his hand on Conrad's 
shoulder. ‘Don’t look as if the end of the world has come. It 
hasn’t. Young women as pretty as your wife often try to kick 
over the traces. Maybe she’s finding life a little dull : especially , 
when you get called out suddenly. But have a word with her. 
She’ll listen to reason/ He patted Conrad’s shoulder, picked 
up his hrief-case and made for the door. ‘I must be going, Fli 
e^ct some news of Maurer from you in a day or so.’ 

‘Yes, sir/ Conrad said woodenly, 

II 

Conrad’s staff consisted of his secretary, Madge Fidding, 
his leg-man. Van Roche. Neither of them appeared to have 
other interests except the work of the department, and 5^ 
Conrad came into his office lie found them waiting iffip^"- 
for him. 

' ‘What’s the verdict, Paul?* Van Roche demanded 
crossed the room to his desk. ’ -. 'p 
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<We go after Ma^er, , 

mdsittrng dowii.'The DjA. ^ys m ^ v ^ , 

” Vm Koche crimoS aii>i ™'>“ hands togefliet. He ms 
“SSSS'o^’S'SgTSSSg who - at,^ «n 

Sis t^n^-st ss^is; f i 

'• wgethcr. She had no claim to beauty. Her smaU .feature, to 
snub nose and her strong, firm mouth gave her fare mtCTKt, but 
- nothing more. Instead of beauty, she had an astonishing stamina 
' for hard work, boundless enthusiasm and energetic efnciency. 

■■ ‘Well, v/hat’s your reaction, Madge?’ Conrad asked, smiung 


‘I was thinking that if you two are going to dig into Mauris 
past you’d better buy yourselves a couple of bullet-proof vests, 
she said quietly. ‘And I’m not kidding.’ 

Van Roche gave an exaggerated shudder. = 

‘How right she is. Trust our little Madge to put her 
on tire weak spot. Well, I guess I’ll take out an insurance pohej 
to cover my funeral.T’d like to be put away in s^le.’ 

. Conrad shook his head. . • 

‘That’s the least of our worries. Maurer’s got beyond shbbtmi 
cops. Ten years ago he wouldn’t have hesitated, but not now 
He’s too much of a business man, and he has too much to los 
to take chances. He knows shooting cops is about the one thini 
no one gets away with. No, I don’t think we have much to worr 
about on that score. We’ll be all right; it’s our witnesses wc’J 
have to protect, if we ever find any wimcsscs.’ 

‘Well, that’s a relief,' Van said, lighting a cigarette. “Hoi 
do we st^? What’s the first move?’ 

‘Nothing very exciting. I’m afraid,’ Conrad, returned. 'Oi 
first iofa is to make a review of the work we have in hand an 
see what can be shelved and what has got to be done. The P,i 
^d Maurer comes first, but we can’t just sling.ihe other wdi 
into the trash-basket. Suppose we sec v/hat we’ve got? If,,v 
put our backs into it, we should be able to have a clear rund 
tomorrow morning. Madge, will you make a list of the importai 
items and then we’ll get down to it?’ 

•Madge nodded md went brisldy over to the filingc cabinel 
WMe she was getting out the more urgent files. Van wait ov 
to his desk and hurriedly inspected the files that lay in dus pem 
mg tray. ' ' 


‘What’s our first move against Maurer; Paul? 
he flicked through the files. • • . ■ • .w 
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“Before we can hope to hook him up with June Amot, we musi 
irove they knew each other,’ Conrad said. “We’ll have to worl: 
rom June’s end. It mi^t be an idea if you went down to Dead 
ind tomorrow and checked every house and everyone you meel 
m the way. Make out you’re checking on Jordan. Try and get e 
lescription of anyone who went to see June regularly. With anj 
uck we might get a description of Maurer along with the rest of 
hein; Whatever you do, don’t mention Mauris name. We’h 
ip our hand if we ask direct questions about him, and that’s the 
ast thing we want to do.’ 

Madge came over with a pile of files. 

There’s more than I bought,’ she said, putting them on 
Zonrad’s desk, Taut some of Aem aren’t immediately urgent.’ 

‘Let’s get at it,’ Conrad said, slipping out of his coat. 'Come 
in. Van, let’s sec how hard you can work.’ 

It wasn’t until nine-fifteen that night that the more urgent 
pork had been cleared, and Conrad felt satisfied that he had 
It least four days ahead of him free to concentrate on Maurer. 

With a soft whistle of relief, he pushed back his chair, 

‘I guess that’s it,’ he said. ‘That’s the last one, isn’t it?’ 

Madge nodded. She took the file from Conrad, placed it on 
he top of the others and carried them over to the s^e. 

Van Roche got up from behind his desk and stretched. 

' ‘I don’t want another day like this,’ he said feelingly. 'Com- 
ade Maurer would be flattered if he knew we’d worked this 
lard just for a chance of throwing a spanner in his works.’ 

Conrad glanced at his watch. 

‘Well, I’m going home. See you two here at nine tomorrow. 
Ve^ get the plan working and see what we can do.’ He picked 
ip his tot and stood up. ‘Be seeing you, and get some sleep; you 
nay need it.’ 

It wasn’t until he got into his car and started the engine that 
lis mind turned to Jancy. He had ruthlessly refused to let him- 
iclf think of her during working hours, but now he turned his 
ittention to her. 

Why tod she gone to the Paradise Qub of all places? he 
bought angrily as he sent the car shooting along the deserted 
itrcet. She knew Maurer owned the club, and she Imew how 
Sonrad felt about Maurer. Had she gone there deliberately to 


innoy him? ' ' 

And who tod been the kind friend who had told Forest? 
[janrad wfondered, his face hardening. 'She %vasn’t exactly sober.’ 
That was a pretty nice thing to hear about your wife, and from 
mur bossj ioo. ^ave a word with her,’ Forest had said. ‘She’ll 
Ssten to-ifesbn.’ He certainly didn’t think Janey justified that 
jbservaiioh. Listening to reason wasn’t Janey’s strong point, and 
Conrad wasn't kidding himself he could persuade her to do 
iomething'she didn’t want to do. 

When,*hc;.^pencd the sitting-room door, he found Jancy in 
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h armchair flicking through a magazine. Her face was cold 
nd her come 

fepl!». »"■! »»« ■>■>"” ” “■ 

irmchair opposite to where Janey was sittmg. 

•WeuI wimt is it?’ she said in her cold, flat voice. Ske didnt 

“You were seen at the Paradise Club last night. . , t^„- 

He saw her stiffen and a sudden wary expression cross 
face. She recovered immediately and looked up, her eyes plainly 

^°^^^'what? You were lucky I didn’t go to the Ambassadors 

The Paradise is a lot cheaper.’ V 

That’s not the point. You know as well as I do tliat Maurei 
owns the Paradise Qub. What were you thinking of, Ja°cy?~ 
‘Now look here, Paul, I’ve put up with a lot from you, put i i 
be damned if I’ll let you lecture me!’ Janey said with violence 
Tou’re a nice one to preach! You come home at any hour ani 
you sneak out at any hour. I don’t complain. Don’t imagm 
I don’t know what goes on in your office. That Fielding womai 
may be nothing to look at, but anyone can see she’s a. sexy httl 
bitch, and with a face like hers I suppose she lets you do wht 
you like to her!’ _ 

■Now look, Janey,’ Conrad said sharply, ‘we’re not gomg t 
have that old red herring brought up again. I fell for it the fin 
time, but not again. You’re trying to side-step the issue. Wh 
did you go to the Paradise Qub?’ 

‘That’s my business!’ Janey flared. ‘And I’m not going to,l 
cross-examined by you!’ 

‘But you can’t go there!’ Conrad said, his voice sudden] 
angry. ‘You know as well as I do it’s Maurer’s headquarter 
You’re making the department a laughing-stoc^ by going ther 
, Can’t you see that?’ 

Janej' giggled, but immediatdy her face hardened again 
she pointed her chin at him. 

‘Do you think I care a damn about your stupid departmdi 
If I want to go to the dub. I’ll go!’ - ; _ 

• ‘It was Forest who told me you have been, there. Somekii 
person told him, and added you were drunk. How long do.y* 
imagme I’ll keep my job if you’re going to behave like that?’ 

Janey suddmly went white, and her eyes flashed. 

! ' 'So your dirty little police force has started to spy on me, h 
itr’ sne cried. — 


your smug; 


luicc lias biaricu to spy uu jait, i. 
ed. ‘I might have expected that.' Well, you can t 
blue-nosed boss from me to mind his own busine! 



[either he nor you nor anyone dse is going to tell me what to 
o! And if you don’t like it you can go to hell!’ 

She turned and went out of the room, slamming the door 
bhind her. 
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iS the City' Hall clock was striking nine, Conrad walked briskly 
long the corridor to his office. He pushed open the door and 
ntered, hanging his hat on the hat-stand without pausing on 
lis way to his desk, 

Madge and Van Roche were already at their desks, Madgt 
yas typing busily. Van was scribbling notes on a pad, a cigarette 
n his mouth, his eyes screwed up to avoid the smoke as i( 
pitted past his face. 

Tou’ve got a visitor, Paul,’ he said, pushing the pad aside 
3e jerked his thumb to the door to the little ante-room that wa: 
ised for interviews. ‘And you'll never guess who.’ 

Conrad put his brief-case on the desk and reached for a cigar- 
:tte from the bos that stood ^ the telephone, 

‘I don’t want to see any visitors this morning. Who is it?’ 

‘Flo Presser.’ 

• Conrad looked up ^rply, his eyebrows climbing. 

Tou kidding?’ 

Van grinned- 

*Go ahead and see for yourself. Come to that'you’ve only tc 
take a sniff at the k^hole to have the fact confined, I rector 
she must have had a bath of Last Night’s Kiss or v/hatever th( 
stuff’s ctdled. She fairly hums with in’ 

‘Flo Presser? At this hour? What docs she want? ’ 

‘She’s lost her boyfriend. She wants you to find him/ 

‘Why the heE didri’ r you tell her I was busy? Get rid of her 
Van. I’ve got other things to do than to bother my head aboul 
her. Tell her to go to the police/ 

•Know who her hey friend is?’ Van asked, his face snddenly 
serious. 


‘No.'Who r. he?'^ 

‘Toni Partsth!" 

, Conrad ferpnedThename sounded familiar, 

' ‘Wdl, “has ahout- him?’ 

He av he Maur-tris chauffeur and fccdypa^->' * 

said quietly. T drou gh c. may he you’d want to talk to hor. 

Conrad toor. a roirg dvag at hia cigarette then Hew sOto- 
thc ceiling. " '' 

.‘That’s ri^^ of c-urse he is/ Ke got to hk ^ 

give you any dtraif-i?' r - srau-od 

‘Th^ had a da'e; the nigf.t hefere last. 
five o’clock and tod rayr he had a job to do. ne she 

meet her at eleTCO fO'tkr'Jk rt-.' Par cn. ■knEOC.siC 




waited until two o’clock, and then went home. Yesterday morn- 
ing she kept calling his apartment, but couldn’t get a reply. She 
went round there in the afternoon. He wasn’t there. She asked 
around, but no one had seen him. She went to Sam’s Bar in 
the evening and waited, but he didn’t show up. This morning 
she decided something must have happened to him, so she’s 
come here.’ 

‘What does she expect us to do?’ 

‘She wants us to fed him.’ 

‘Didn’t it cross her mind he’s tired of her and has v.'aliccd 
out on her?’ Conrad asked, 

‘Didn’t seem to, and it didn’t occur to me either; I can’t 
imagine a rat like Paretti walking out on Flo. She’s a gold mine. 
It’s not as if she’s like the usual run of tarts. She makes money, 
Paul from what I hear: good money, and I can't imagine Paretti 
passing up an income as good as she can provide.’ 

■‘He could have found another girl,’ Conrad returned; ‘But 
what foxes me is why should she come here. Why didn’t she go 
to the police?’ 

Van concealed a grin. ^ 

•‘That’s exactly what I asked her, and she said you were a 
gentlenaan and she trusted you. 1 won’t tdl you what she said 
about the police.’ 

Coiuad sighed. 

Well, I’m not going to waste much time on her.’ ■ 

^ He crossed the room, opened the sound-proof door 'that led 
into the ante-room. 


A blast of cloying perfume enveloped him as he stepped intc 
the room, and he grimaced. 

pacing up and down, a cigarette between he; 
wfrh n ^ good-looking girl, around trventy-five 

hungry eyes ^^ure, brassy blonde hair and big money' 

out flndrV^n Her skirt swirlec 

slender thighs a brief moment around her lonj 

the^mrt “et her often enough ir 

S Md no? reg^ly arrested for soliciting, and 

« ii». I'dida'i 



morning .... 

He sat on^the i^ge oflic^ablf^ou “ipatientl; 

Flo, but now You’re herf^ ^oiddn t have conieiicr< 

Tom haSSSiSS" ““t'* ??“ - 


IfIo’s big brown eyes opened wide. 

Walked out on me? Why, Conrad, he woiddn’t do that. 
Besides, I know he hasn’t.’ 

'How do you know?’ 

She hesitated, looking at him out of the comers of her e^es. 
.‘You’ll keep this to yourself, won’t you, Mr. Conrad? If 
Toni knew I'd come to you, he wovild skin me.’ 

•How do you know he hasn’t walked out on you?’ Conrad 
repeated. 

■ Tm looking after his bank roll,’ she said after a pause. ‘I 
houito't be talking about it, but Toni wouldn’t go off leaving 
le with five grand, not that he ever would leave me.’ 

Conrad looked at her, a sudden thoughtful expression in his 
yes. She was right. He knew a little of Paretti’s record. If Paretti 
rexe going to leave Flo, he would make sure he collected his 
toney first 

*00 you imagine anything’s happened to him?’ 

She nodded. 

‘Something must have. He might have been run over or some- 
tung.’ 

• ‘He was going to meet you the night before last : is that right?’ 

‘Yes. He called me around five and said he couldn’t meet ' 
nc as arranged. He had a job to do.’ 

‘What was the job?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘He didn’t say.’ 

'He told you he had a job to do and nothing else? What were 
lis exact words?’ ^ r, , ' 

‘He said, “The boss wants me to do a job. I’ll see you at Sam s 
lar at eleven.’’ That's what he said, and I haven’t seen him 


ince.’ 

“What time were you' going to meet him before he put you 


>ff?’ 

‘Seven o’clock.’ 

He studied her. 

“Why did you come to me, Flo?’ ^ 

Her eyes shifted away from his direct stare. 

‘There wasn’t anyone else I corild go to. I _wouldn t get ^y 
icnsc out of the coppers. They don’t like Toni anyway. 1 asked 
round and no one could tell me anything, and I got more and 
nore worried and I thought of yom You’ve always been nice 

o me. Mi. Conrad, and I thought . . .’ . . , , , 

. 'Okay, skip it,’ Conrad said. ‘Toni works for Maurer, docsn t 


A blank, remote expression came into Flo’s eyes. She half 
umed away to drop her cigarette into the trash-basket. ^ 

‘I don’t Imow who Toni works for. He’s never told me. 

' ‘Don’t give me that stuff. It’s Maurci', knk it. 

She swung round to face him, her face hard. 
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‘I teU you I don’t know! Don’t start acHng thc^roppcr unth 
me, Conrad. I’ve always looked on you as afncnd.. . 

make some inqiuries. I can’t promise anything, 

but I’ll see what I can do. Where can I reach you . 

Her face brightened. ' 

‘I knew you would, Mr. Conrad! I said. to myselr .. . .. . 

- ‘Where can I reach you?’ Conrad repeated 


‘25C 144th Street. Why don’t you come up one .night and 
see me. Mr. Conrad? rU give you a good time; honest ! will, 


and it won’t cost you a thing.’ 

Conrad laughed. . , ' rn » 1,. 

‘That’s no way to talk to a respectably marned mm, hlo, ne 
said, edging her to the door. ‘But thanks for the offer just me 


same. 


‘First time I’ve ever heard a married man was respectable,, 
she returned. ‘And I should Imow.’ She paused in the doorway 
that led directly into the passage. ‘You’ll let me know as soon as 
you fed out something, won’t you, Mr. Conrad?’ 

T*t1 in ♦AimVi TtritVi ttah Inilty* 


‘Sure. I’ll be in touch with you before long.’ He edged her 
into the passage. ‘Be seeing you,’ and he closed the door. , , _ 

‘Pretty nearly gassed, weren’t you?’ Van asked as Qinrad 
came back into his ofQce. . , 

‘Yeah, pretty strong.’ There %vas a hard, tense light in Conrad’s 
eyes. ‘Madge, have we got a file on Paretti?’ _ 

‘Yes.’ Madge got up and went over to the filing cabinet. She 
found the file and brought it over to Conrad. 

‘Thanks.’ 

He opened the file and settled down to read its meagre contents 
while Van watched him with alert interest. 

‘Not much hare,’ Conrad said ^tpr a few minutes, '‘He’s 
had two convictions; neither of them amounted to much, and 
believe it or not, he’s been arrested twenty-seven times. Listen 
to this : seven arrests for homicide, twelve arrests for assault and 
robbery, four airests for being in possession of drugs, one 
arrest for rnalicious mischief, one arrest for consorting with 
Imown criminals and one arrest for juvenile delinquency^ He’s 
beaten the rap each time except for the juvenile delinquency- 
and consorting with known criminal charges, and, those two 
convictions stuck before he hooked up with Maurer.’ He looked 
up to stare at Vm. ‘There’s a note here that’s interesting,' Paretti 

is a crack shot with a .45. That mean anything to you?’ ' ■ ' 
Van pursed lips into a soundless whistle. ' ■ ’ 

re you trymg to tie him up 'with the Dead End massacre?’, 

yourself,’ Conrad said quietly. .‘He ’.had , a 

of ttip ° o’clock the night before-lasti'the night 

herl^e date with Flo, telling 

aromd^cie ’ L ^ is.. At 

on that lught, eight peonle set 'wined out: six 


oftiiembya.45*’ 

^ Paretti hacking June’s head off.’ Van said doubt- 

fully, ‘That’s not his line.’ 

Tm not suggesting he killed June. I think he drove Maurer 
out to Dead End, and while Maurer vras taking care of Tune. 
Paretti took care of the staff.’ 


.‘For crying out loud! Maurer wouldn’t be so crazy as to 
kill June himself I He's got dozens of thugs who’d do it for him.’ 

‘It’s my bet it was Maurer who did the job himself,’ Conrad 
said, leaning forward, his elfaov/s on the desl;^ his face in his 
hands. *1 think he found out June was cheating on him, and he 
went haywire. I think he took Paretti and went up there and 
did ^e job.’ He stubbed out his cigarette. ‘And I’U &1 you why 
I think so. He knew the risk he was running. Up to now he 
hasn’t made a_ wrong move. He ham’t done a thing we can 
use to pin on him. Up to now every murder he’s planned has been 
carried out by one of his thugs who gets his instructions from 
some other thug so the trail will never lead back to Maurer. 
Okay, this time Maurer gets the bit between his teeth. This time 
he wants to even the score in person. This is a personaJ thing 
betwe^ June and him. He takes Paretti and goes up to Dead 
End. He’s known there, and he knows there must be no wit- 
nesses; no one must be left alive on the estate who can link his 
name with Jime’s or who might have seen him arrive, Paretti 
takes care of the staff while Maurer goe^Mown to the pool, 
surprises June and hacks off her head.’ Hc^ipbinted a finger at 
Van. ‘Then what happens? There is still brle'ydmess left alive 
after the slaughter - Paretti. Isn’t.that lilmMaufer? He wouldn’t 
trust his own mother. Paretti has wpik^for him for ^teen 
years, but he doesn’t trust him. So he’tak^'care of Paretti, and 
it’s my bet Flo knows Maurer has takfe care of him, and that’s 
why ^e came here. She’s too scared c^f'^toirer to mention bis 
name, but she’s no fool, and she must have hoped that by 
coming to me with this story. I’ll get aroimd to what she’s driv- 
ing at’ 

Both Van and Madge were sitting tense and silent while Con- 
rad talk^. When he paused. Van slammed his fist down on his 
desk; , 

*1 bet thafs it!' he said excitedly. Tt fits Maurer, and it doa 
explain why Flo came here. It’s her way of getting even with 
Maurer for ironing out her boy friend! And now we ve got to 
prove it,* 

‘And that won’t be easy,’ Conrad said quietly. ‘Here’s what 
We do. -Your first job. Van, is to go to Paretti s apartrnmt and 
turn it inside out. Go over the .place as if you w^ lookmg for 
gold nuggets. I’m not saying you’ll find imirttog, 
so get over there and snap it up.’ He senbW^ m address he to^ 
from Paretti’s file and tossed it to Van. ‘That’s whOT he ha^ 
out Take a gun witk you, and watch out. Don t h^yane 


know wHo yon axe nnless you have to. If j'OU }iave_to ■bret& : 
break in. I’m going to the'Pacific Sudios and see if I can dig ' 
some information about June. I’ll be back here at one o cloi 
and we’ll see how we’ve got on.’ „ „ » 

Van opened his desk and took out a .38. He checked t 
magazine, tossed the gim into the air with a theatrical gestu 
then stowed it away in his hip pocket. _ 

*1 want you to take notice of this,’ he smd, lookmg at N. 

'I get sent on a job where I can ^t a sldnful of slugs, bi 
Master Mind over there picks himself a soft one: amon 
movie stars, glamour, legs and the rest of the trappings 
make a note of it. I’m not saying it’s unfair, but just record 
the sake of the underdog.’ _ ^ 

‘(^t. moving!’ Conrad snapped. He wasn’t m the moo 
banter. 'And let’s have some results!’ 


IV 


Conrad followed a pert, orange-haired girl along a ma 
rubber-floored corridors, past innumerable doors on which 
easy to remove si^s baring the names of directors,. prod 
and movie executives. 

The orange-haired girl appeared to be deeply affronted 
she had to conduct Conrad to so lowly a person as Hai 
Fedor, and when they came upon his office in the remotes' 
of the building, she didn’t bodier to stop, but waving her 
disdainfully, said without turning, ‘That’s it; go right a! 
and she continued on her way, swinging her hips conter 
ously. 

■ Conrad rapp^ on the door and pushed it open. 

‘Come right in,’ Fedor said. 

He sat behmd a desk, a cigar in his mouth, a relaxed, cont 
expr^on on his thin, hatchet face. 

“Did that orange-luiired hip-swinger bring you up here 
asked, opening a drawer and producing a pint bottle of 
Roses and ^0 tot-glasses which he placed on his blotter. 
^3s a surpnse coming to her. Tomorrow, when the news b 
she 11 stop that fanny-waving routine of hers' and show me 
respect. 

Conrad pulled up a chair and sat dorvn. 

“What news?’ 


Fedor nibbed his hands together and beamed. 

Lairds promoted me to general publicity manager 'w 
V u f l^ock your right .eye out. I had to talk him 

morning. Tomorrow I ; 
rP President green ■with envj’-. 

on the first floor. How do j'ou like that?’ . 

co°Sratulations and accepted one o 
tot-glasses. Tlicy drank solemnly, then Fedor sat back and 1 
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bushy eyebrows. 

Wbafs on your mind? I don’t want to rush you, but I hara 
usy day ahead of me.’ 

Fm tymg up a few loose ends connected wiA Miss Amot’s 
ith,’ ^nrad said smoothly, “Is there anyone here she con- 
ed in, would you know? Did she have a chaser or a secretary 
someone like that?’ 

Fedor’s eyes became wary. 

“What did you want to know?’ 

‘The inquest’s tomorrow. I have to have a reliable witness 
lo’ll testify that Miss Amot and Jordan were lovers. I didn't 
ink you would want to be bothered.’ 

‘You’re damn right I don’t!’ Fedor said, squirming forward 
. his chair. *1 have a hell of a big day on my hands tomorrow, 
that all you want to know? ’ 

'That’s aU.’ ' 

Fedor thought for a moment 

‘You’d better talk to Mauvis Powell. She was Jime’s secretary. 
le’U know the details.’ 

'Where do I find her?’ 

‘She has an office just down the corridor. I’ll call her and tell 
ir you’re on your way.’ 

‘That’s fine. One other thing: how about someone to cover 
>rdan’s end of it?’ 

Fedor frowned. 

“You’re pretty thorough, aren’t you? I thought this was an 
sen and shut case.’ 

Conrad grinned disarmingly. 

“We want to keep it shut. We never know what kind of ques- 
ons a coroner wSl ask, and we have to be prepared. Is there 
lyone within reach who would know what Jordan did in his 
5are time?’ 


Fedor scratched his aggressive chin. 

‘There’s Campbell, his dresser. He might know, YouTl find 
m downstairs, clearing up Jordan’s dressing-room. Anjone 
ill tell you where to find him.’ t, « 

‘Okay. I’ll have a word with him. Would you tell Miss Powell 

m on my way?’ t 

■‘Sure.’ Fedor reached for the telephone. He call^ a n^ber. 
fter a moment’s delay, he said, ‘Mauvis? This is Fedor. I 
aul Conrad here. He’s from the DA.’s office. He v^ts to t^ 



said, ‘Okay, brother. Help yourself. Last office along the 

Samds PoweU was a tall, dark woman in hw l^te 
»tly dressed in a blad: tailored costume with a white sUk 
lirt and severe collar. She looked up a; 
ave him a cool, distant smile. 
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■ ‘Come in/ she said, and waved him to an armchair. 
can I do for you?’ 

Her desk was a litter of tmopened letters and glossy pi 
. graphs of Jime AmoL 
Conrad sat down, 

“We may need a witness at the inquest. Miss Powell/ he 
‘Just to tie up the loose ends. Is it a fact Miss Amot and Jo: 
were lovers?’ 


She sur/eyed him with tired, bored eyes. ' , , 

‘I woul^’t want to swear to it/ she said with a contempt! 

■ smile. ‘Aliss Amot often told me of her experiences with 
Jordan, together with a wealth of detail, but she may have 
lying. As I never saw them together as lovers, I can’t be ^pl 
That’s understood, but you did gather from her conversa 
that they were lovers?’ 

‘That’s putting it mildly.’ - ■ 

/Did she have any other lovers except Mr. Jordan?’ Coi 
said casually. . 

He saw a sudden alert expression come into her eyes. 

to what reputation Miss Amot may 1 
left after the she asked, her voice suddenly cold. 

an amwCT."°^’ Question is important, and I wodd 

ethS/ own cod( 

In confidence, can you give me any names?’ 

he? ^ *^te wary expression f: 

the^I^sSCT Attorn^ part in any smear campi 

. that is all you wis? 

. ox^eme.lhavealptofvmrk^o^; 

investilaSmmdeTlSS;'^^^^ 

that Jordan did kiUMiss^or ^ ^ entirely sads 
- looking at him. 

i?ffS4MiVuL^^7mdSM°^^ >o°ceS°tLtJus. Is 
She stiffened, lovers?’ 

. *1 don’t know/ sheSfn^ m a hard line. . 

Conrad knew he would be tvas so final 

Okay, if you, don’t know vnn I’tess the question. 

Sing I give jrou my word ,v Ito said, shrug- 

‘''^^^to makeapubhesfat^m^ confidence. You won’t be 

’ he looked at him, and he kmw there 




are was about , twenty-three, dark, with large senoia ^ 
looked right at him and_ gave him an ^d, CTwpy fcding 

crawled up his spine and into the roots of his hair. - ' ' 

t^She found Wself thinking,, an unforgettable ftce;_a ^ 
> that coiild haunt a man’s dreams. Her hair parted m 
centre of herhead and framed her fa^ reaching ^os 
her shoulders. She had a straight-cut fringe which 
icealed an imusually broad forehead. But it was. her eyes that 
racted him. He liked the serious and yet half-humorom cun- 
ty he fancied he foimd in them, as if she were iMking out : 

to a world she found exciting, novel and imeitplored. 

‘Most men appear to get struck all of a heap when they see 
r,’ Mauvis Powell said dryly. 

The sound of her voice niade Conrad start. • . ^ , 

.‘U^y, yes,’ he said a little blankly. 'She is unusual, im t she? 
‘But she' couldn’t act worth a cent,’ Mauvis Powell said scom- 
lUy. ‘She’s wasting her time in pictures.’ 

Conrad took out his billfold and slipped the photograph into 
ne of the compartments. 

Til be glad to keep this if you can spare it.* , ^ 

She smiled, and her direct look embarrassed him, to his annoy- 
nce. 

“Keep it by all means.’ 

Conrad found he had to make a slight effort to concentrate; 
his mind was still occupied with the photograph. 

’ ‘Well, thanks for your help. I’ll let you Imow if we want 
ou at the inquest. Sorry to have taken up so much of 3^ur 
■ e.’ ■ , • 

'You’re welcome,’ she said indiSercntly, and reached out for 
a packet of mail. 

Outside in the corridor, Conrad took out his billfold and 
pother long look at Frances Coleman’s photograph. The girl’s 
face him like a magnet. He couldn’t understand it, and ht 
couldn t remember ever having had such a feeling of intensi 
^stterest for a girl as he was now f eding for this girl. ■ 

■What’s the matter with me?’ he thought. Tm bdiaving lila 
a goddamn schoolboy.’ 

• He put the photograph away, pushed Ins hat to the hack o 
ms_ tod and swore softly under his breath. Then he walkec 
the corridor to the row of elevators, , jabl^ 'th 
n^^t buttOT ^_d waited. While he waited he caught hiiban( 
^mg tow^s his inside pocket for his billfold again, and h 



picture was about twenty-three, dark, with large ^ 

that looked right at him and gave him an ^d, fcehni 

that crawled up his spine and into the roots of his hau:.' 

It was, he found hiniself thinking, an unforgettable facerj 
face that could haunt a man’s dreams. Her hair was_ parted u 
the exact centre of bsi head and framed her face, reaching almos 
to her shoulders. She had a straight-cut fringe which hal 
concealed an imusually hroad forehead. But it was her, eyes tha 
attracted him. He liked the serious and yet half-humorous curi 
osity he fancied he found in them, as if she were looking ou 
on to a world she found exciting, novel and mexplored. 

'Most men appear to get struck all of a heap when they sa 
her,’ Mauvis Powell said dryly. 

The sound of her voice made Conrad start. 

- 'Why, yes,’ he said a little blankly. 'She is tmusual, isn't she? 

•But she couldn’t act worth a cent,’ Mauvis Powell said scOm 
Mly. 'She’s wasting her time in pictures.’ 

Conrad took out his billfold and slipped the photograph int< 
one of the compartments. 

Til be glad to keep this if you can spare it.’ , , 

She smiled, and her direct look embarrassed him, to his annoy' 
ance. 

' “Keep it by all means.’ 

Conrad found he had to make a slight effort to concentrate 
his mind was still occupied with the photograph. • 

‘Well, thmks for your help. I’ll let you Imow if we wan' 
you at the inquest. Sorry to have taken up so much of yota 


‘You’re welcome,* she said indifferently, and- reached out foi 
a packet of mail. 

. Outside in the corridor, Conrad took out his billfold and hat 
Mother long look at Frances Coleman’s photograph. The girl’: 
face mew him like a magnet. He couldn’t understand it, and hi 
couldn t remember ever having had such a feeling of intena 
interest for a girl as he was now feeling for this girl. 

•mat’s the matter with me?’ he thought. Tm behaving liki 
a goddamn schoolboy.’ . 

u- ^ photograph away, pushed his hat to the back o 
. , softly under his breath. Then -he walkec 

the corridw to the row of deyators, iabbed tb 
waited. While he waited he caught his hanc 
^mg towmds his inside pocket for his billfold again, and h 

S SSS’."’ * 



o^efc ^ at 'five minutes pf 

one oclook as Conrad swung his car to the kerb outside, a dr 



store. He crossed the siderralkj pushed his way past the crowd 
. Ixsicging the quick-lunch counter and shut himself into a pay- 
booth, 

Madge answered, his call, 

‘Is Van there?’ Conrad asked. 

‘He’s iust come in. Hold a moment’ 

Van’s voice came on the line. 

•Did you have any luck?’ Conrad asked. 

•yeah.’ Van’s voice sounded excited. ‘I’ve got soinething that 
ties Paretti in with Jordan. I found an old envelope in the trash- 
basket On 'the -back of it was a sketch-plan of Jordan’s apart- 
ment How do you like that?’ 

Conrad let out a soft whistle, 

‘You’re sure ids Jordan’s apartment?’^ 

•You bet! I thought from your description the lay-out looked- 
familiar, pn my way back here I dropped into Jordan’s place 
and checked. There’s no doubt about it’ 

‘That’s really something,’ Conrad said. “Did you find any- 
thing dse?’ 

' *A cut-throat razor strop, but no razor. There’s a chance the 
razor found in Jordan’s hand belongs to Paretti. Id s worth chcdt- 
ing. I also found sixteen himdr^ bucks hidden around the 
apartment’ 

“Nice work. This checks with my idea that Maurer rubbed 
Paretti out. Paretti wouldn’t skip into hiding and leave all that 
, money, plus his roll with Flo. He just wouldn’t do it.’ 

,‘Thads the way I figure it too. Did you turn up anything 
your end?’ 

*1 sure did. Campbell, Jordan’s dresser, talked. He’s tied 
Maurer in with June. He says Jordan knew June was Maurer’s 
mistress and Jordan was scar^ stiff Maurer would find out 
he was -playing around with June. He was always talking to 
Campbell about Maurer, especially when he was drunk. This 
puts Maurer out on a limb. I’ve got a sworn statement from 
Campbell. We can start something now, Van.’ 

‘But Campbell’s statement won’t stand up in court, will it, 
Paul? You’ll need supporting evidence,’ 

I going after it now,’ Conrad said, his voice hardening. 
Tni goiag to bring Flo Presser down to the office and she’s 
going to talk, .She knows Paretti worked for Maurer, and she’s 
damn well going to make a statement if I have to slap it out 
, of her. I’m on my way down to her place now. I want you to tell 
the D.A. we’ve got enough evidence to start an investigation. The 
police will have to be brought into it; we can’t do it alone. Ask 
him if he’ll call a meeting for this afternoon or as soon as he can 
I it so I can let him examine the evidence for himself. McCann 
should be there. Find out when the D.A, can hold the meetinp- 
then call McCann and ask him to attend. Don’t give him aiw 
details over the telephone. We don’t want any of this to leak 


until we’re ready to jump Maurer. Okay?’ 

[’ll take care of it.’ two.’ Ctonrad said 

[light Be sedng you around half-past two. 

t to his car. nff the exclusive Lawrenc 

[44th Street was a side turn g Pacific City. 23c wa 

the mam shoppmg fnd nvorapty office; 

op-floor apartment above a flonrt shop ^d t\ P^ 

gmd lit his car outsMc '!>» ««“• ft ffic h» 
^4e S was a sign-board; the 

fiPtv slots read ; Miss Florence Presser. / 

There was no elevator, and Conrad start^ kr 

s Srf the fliw-aoor landhts. his 
1 the flight that led to the top floor, he heard a sudden wi 

Team that came from above. _ ivt i tmv 

A voice he recognized os Flo’s cned out: T’lo. Don 

^ Am^r bfood-curdling scream rang out which was sudden 


shot forward and tore up the rest of the stairs, curst 

limself for not bringing a gun with him. ctn 

As he reached the landing, he saw a front door that sto 
half open. He was half-way across the todmg wl^ the 
jerked fully open and a big, thick-set man came out. His ^v£OT 
brutal face, under a pulled-down black slouch hat, tighter 
when he saw Conrad, and his right hand slid inside ms coat. 

Conrad took o 5 in a flying tackle. His right shoulder slaiM 
against the big man’s thighs, and they went doOTi together 


a heap on the floor. , ’ -j 

The big man had got his gun out and he took a side sw 
with the tarrel at Conrad’s face, but Conrad saw it coming, 
his shoulder up in time and took a numbing blow on the fle 
part of his bicep that made him wince. , _ 

He grabbed hold of the big man’s wrist with his left h 
and drove Ins right fist into the big man’s face. His-knuc 
smashed agamst teeth that gave imder the impact, and the 


man cursed. 


Conrad swung the big man’s hand against the wall and h 
mered it agamst the plaster, trying to break the grip on the [ 
He got a bang on the side of his head that sent bright li] 
swimming before his eyes, and then the big man heaved hin 
away and kicked Conrad in the chest as Conrad grabbed at 1 
The big man scrambled' to his feet, raising the gun. Coi 
squirmed forward, grabbed the big, man’s apkles and hea 
The, big man went over backwards, the gun going off wi 
roar that rattled the windows. A shower of plaster from 


punctured ceiling came down on top of then). 

Conrad was half up as the big man hc.avcd himself oil' the 
floor. The gun crashed again. Tlic gtin-flnsh biirncd Conratl'ii 
check; the slug zipped past his car, Conrad sent o\Tr a long, 
looping right with all his weight behind it. It caught the big ninti 
on the side of his jaw with a devastating iinp.act. 

The big man grimtcd, his eyes rolled b.ick, flic gun dropi’ed 
from his hand. He tried to regain his balmicc ns he r.wnycd on 
the top stair. Conrad jumped in and drove hin left fist into the 
big man’s belly. 

The big man came forward with a rasping gasp,, then straight- 
ened up and went straight back down the long fliftht of stairs 
■ to' land on the back of his head and neck with a crash ilait shoolc 
the building, 

Conrad stood for a second looking down at the big jnan ns he 
lay, his arms and legs throv/n wide, on the lower landing. He 
didn’t bother to go down. No one of that weight could lull as 
the big man had fallen without breaking hin nccl:. 

As Conrad turned- to Flo's apartment he heard the wall of 
approaching police sirens. 

He walked into a long, narrow room, gaudily furnished a.^- 
a sitting-room. Across the divan bed, wearing only a pair of 
black nylon stockings held up by a pair of pink, rosc-dccoriifcd 
garters, lay Flo, 

An ice-pick had been driven v/ith tremendous force into the 
side of her neck. He didn’t have to touch her to knov/ she V/as 
dead. The job had been done expertly; a professional job, '/'he 
, point of the ice-pick had punctured her spinal cord. 

He swore softly under his breath, rubbed his .sore shoulder, 
then groped for a cigarette. 

He was still looking dov/n at Flo when tv/o prosvl boys, guns 
in hand, btirst into the room. 



chapter three 


. Captain Harlan McCann of the Police 
res a huU of a man whose close-cropp^, 

.quarely on a pair of shoulders as wide as a bam 

fleW fare looked as if it had been hewn out of. 

His restless, small eyes were deep-set, and when he ^”15 
which was often, they glared redly, and stmck a ch^-into^tlK 
toughest mobster or policeman who happened to cross nis pam. 

TWs night he was out of unifomL He wore a toK broTO 
lounge suit and a slouch hat pulled well down over, ms ey^. tv 
. drove his Lincoln along Lawrence Boulevard, his big hairy hanoi 
gripping the wheel as if he had someone hateful to him by tni 

He swung the car into Pacific Boulevard and drove leng th 
sea front, passing the brilliantly lit hotels, the Casmo, the ruga 
spots, the neon-plastered Ambassadors* Club tmtil he reacha 
the far end of the front where the Paradise Club, hidden fror 
casual passers-by by its fifteen-foot walls, overlooked, the moon 
lit ocean. , 

He swung the car down a narrow lane ttot r^ ^ 
the east waU and drove for a quarter of a mile, bis headhghi 
stabbing the thick darkness that now lay around him. From tur 
to time he danced in his driving mirror, but he covdd see n 
. lights of any following car behind hm. Ahead of himaron gab 
suddenly appeared in the glare of his headlights, and he slowe 
down, reached forward and flicked the lights on and off fm 
timesj twice fast, twice slow. , _ 

The gates opened and he drove through,- pulling up by tl 
guard-house. ' ‘ _ 

A thick-set man wearing a peak cap peered through the windo 
at him, raised his hand in a casual salute and waved him 
drive on. , • . 

McCann engaged gear and followed the circular road to t 
club. He pulled up at a side door and got out.- Another man 
a peak cap slid into the driving seat and drove the car to a nearl 
garage. 

McCann wa^ed up the stone steps to a massive door,'rapp 
four , times, twice fast, twice slow, on the bronze knocker, ai 
the door opened. 

'Good evening, sir,’ a voice said out of the darkness. - 
McCam grunted and moved forward. He heard the dc 
shut behind him, then lights sprang on. He continued dowr 
long passage without looking back, paused outside another 
sive door and knocked again, using the same si^ial. 


mi 
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ouiijci, xviduici b jjcrbonai Doayguara ana tnanager ol 
iie Paradise Club, opened the door, 

Seigel was tall and dark, and notorious for his good looks, 
’en years ago he had been known to the police and to his fellow 
lobster as ‘Louis the Looker’, but since hooking up -with 
daurer he had acquired more dignity, and the tag had been 
topped. He was around twenty-nine to thirty years of age, 
guare-jawed, blue-eyed and sun-tanned. An old razor scar that 
an from his left eye to his nose gave him a swashbuckling 
ppearance, and his carefully cultivated smile that showed big, 
learning teeth, was a devastating weapon against women, and 
romen were Seigel’s principal interest in life. 

'Come in. Captain,’ he said, showing McCann his teeth. The 
OSS will be'out in a minute. What’ll you drink?’ 

McCann looked at Seigel out of the comers of his hard little 
yes. 

‘A Scotch, I guess.’ He found it difScult to be civil to this 
moolh, good-looking hood. He glanced around the luxurious 
oom, . lavishly furnished in exc^ent taste, and moved pon- 
lerously over to the mantelpiece and set his great shoulders 
igainst it. 

Seigel walked to the bar, fixed a Scotch and soda and brought 
It over. 

‘The boss was a little surprised at your message. He had to 
iancel a theatre date. No trouble, I hope, Chptain?’ he said, 
[landing the glass to McCann. 

McC^ gave a short barking laugh. 

Trouble? That’s not the h^ of it! If you guys don’t handle 
this light, the whole goddamn lid’s coming oS - that’s how 
bad it isl’ 

Seigel raised his eyebrows. He disliked McCann as much as 
McCann disliked him. 

‘Then I guess we’ll have to handle it right,’ he s^d, and moved 
back to the bar. As he was pouring himself a whisky, he added 
with a sneering little smile, 'We usually do handle things right. 
Captain.’ ' ■ 

‘There’s always a first time not to handle it right,* McCann 

growled, annoyed he hadn’t scared Seigel. . „ 

A door by the bar opened and Jack Maurer came m, followed 

by Abe Gollowitz, his attorney. rr u j 

Maurer was a short, squat man around fifty. He had put on 
some, wei^f during the past three or four yeaK. His swaray 
flcAy face showed a heavy beard shadow. His thick, oily 
hah was turning grey at the temple^ but the 


gangster; eyes that glittered' and wer 

ascoldandasiiaraasirozenpebblffi. " 

Gollovvitz,'One of the most brilliant attorneys on the Coas 
was built on the same lines as Maurer, only he w^ fatter,_old£ 


Wtlb UliUW UlA til'*' ^ ^ J J 

and going bald. He had thrown up his lucrative practice 1 
handle J^urer’s business and legal affairs, and had succ^e 


nanuic IViataui o 3 J 7 J 

so brilliantly that he v?as now Maureri s second-in-commana; 
‘Glad to see you. Captain,’ Mamrer said, crossing to shai 


hands. ‘You’ve got all you want - a cigar, perhaps? , _ 

‘Sure,’ McCann said, who believed in never refusmg an 

Seigel offered a cigar bos and McCann tools a fat, torped 
riiaped cigar, sniffed at it and nodded his head. He bit off t 
dad, accepted the light which Seigel held out to him, puff 
smoke to the ceiling and nodded his head again. 

*A damn fine cigar, 2vlr, Maurer.’ 

‘Yes. 1 have them made for me.’ Maurer looked over at Seif 
‘Have a thousand sent to Captain’s hom^ Louis.’ 

.‘Why, no; I can’t accept a present like that,’ McCann si 
his thin mouth widening into a pleased smile. ‘Good of y 


■ all the same.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ Maurer said, and walked over to an armch 
He sat down. 1 insist. If you don’t want them, give thern aw 

Gollowitz was watching this by-play wiA increasbg,. 
patience. He took the Scotch and soda Seigel offered him, t 
sat down near Maurer. 

‘Well, whit’s the trouble?’ he asked abruptly. ' 

McCdin looked at him. He didn’t like Gollowitz.-He wi 
exactly scared of him, but he knew he was dangerous, nc 
the same way as Maurer yras dangerous, but he was. too fii 
legal tricks and too close to the politicians. 

^McCann leaned forward and stabbed with his dgar in G 
Witz’s direction. 

‘I’ll give you the facts, then you can ju^S^ the troubk 
yourself,’ he said in his hard barldng voice. ‘Three nights 
Jime Amot, together with six of her staff, was murdered. 
Amot ^d her head hacked off and she was ripped.' : A gur 
found in the garden with Ralph Jordan’s initials on it. B; 
and Conrad wmt around to Jordan’s apartment and founc 
in the bath with his throat cut and a razor in his 'hand, 
murder weapon was found in his dressing-room.’ 

“You don’t have to tdl us all this,’ Gollowitz said impati 
We ve sera ^ reports in the press. What’s it to do wit 
Jordra kiUed her and then killed himself. It’s plain en 
isn’t It?’ . , 


Mct^n showed his teeth in a snarling smile. • . • , 

yeah, It looked plain enough. Bardin was satisfied; s 
i; so was the press, but Conrad wasn’t.’ His little red eyes 1 
at Maurer, who saf smoking his cigar, his swarthy face e 




a Ea»b\ins_f ^ . , ^^Cann 


to ^^“"Cpcevenoxiuv^ f- 't Tordans-^jr" 

•VanRoch^ ^ - 

‘Anyv^iuvess. a^td laugbcd. 

‘b5o.’ w’ Maurer 


get hold of Toni? Suppose he had decided to skip with the 
money I had sent him to collect? It is a big sum: twenty thou- 
sand dollars. I don’t say he has skipped, but suppose he has?’ 

McCann’s face suddenly turned purple. His big, hairy hands 
closed into knotted fists. 

•• ‘He damn well better not have skipped!’ he said through 
clenched teeth. 

‘Take it easy. Captain/ Maurer said, looking up and smiling. 
‘I don’t t^k for a moment he has skipped, but even if he had, 
this cockeyed evidence of Conrad’s wouldn’t stand up in court. 
What have you got to worry about? Fm not worrying.’ 

"Misx dse’is Siere?* Gollowitz 'snapped, sensing that McCann 
liadn’t told Aem the worst of it. 

‘The guard who checks in all visitors to Miss Arnot’s place 
enters their names in a book/ McCarm said, speaking slowly 
arid deliberately. ‘At seven o’clock on the night of the killing 
a girl named Frances Coleman called to see I^ss Arnot. _We’re 
lookhg for her now, and she will be arrested as a material witness. 
Conrad thinks she may have seen the killer.’ 

Maurer looked at the glowing end of his dgar. A muscle in 
his che^ suddenly began to twitch, otherwise his face was 


expressionless. 

There was a tight tension in the room. 

Seigel lit a cigarette, his eyes on the back of Maurer’s head, 

• He lickdi his lips as if they had gone suddenly dry. 

Gollowitz stared down at his hands, frowning. 

. McCann’s hard little eyes took in each man, watching his 
reactions, a grinding, rising fury inside him made him feel short 
of breath. • 

•Well, say somethmgl’ he snarled. *Is this something Gollo- 
witz can take pare of?’ 

Iviaurer looked up. The flat snake’s eyes glowed as if they 
were on fire, and uiider his direct look, McCarm’s eyes gave 
ground. . 


*1 want to talk to the Captain/ Maurer said softly. 

- Gollowitz immediately got up and, followed by Sdgel, left 
the room. 


When the door closed behind them, Maurer crossed one short 
fat leg over the other. He took his cigar out of his mouth, leaned 
forward and touched off the ash. into a cut-^ass bowl. He didn’t 
look at McCann. 

_ McCiim sat still, his big fists on his Imees, his face purple. 

gave an oily appearance to lus complexion. 

_ Tmees Coleman, did you say?’ Maurer said suddenly, keep- 
ing his voice down. 

That’s right,’ McCann said, 
is she?’ 

s get tlfis straight, Mr. Maurer, are you . . . ? ’ 

Who is she?’ Maurer repeated without raising his voice, but 
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■McCaanreoogmzeaTce aangersjsnms. . ^ ■ , 

‘She’s an out-of-work movie extra. She checlted out of h 
room on Glendale Avenue on the night of the murder. T1 

Central Casting Agtmcy haven’t her new address.’ 

‘Did she know Miss Amot?’ 

‘She worked with her on her last picture ; a bit part. 

‘You’re lookbg for her now?’ 

‘Yeah. We should turn her up in a few hours.’. 

Maurer nodded. 

‘Got a photograph of her?’ 

McCam took out a print from his inside pocket 
‘I got this from the C.C. A.’ _ ' 

Maurer took the photograph, looked at it then put the phot 
graph face down on the arm of his chair. He looked up suddei: 
and smiled. 

‘You’ve finished your drink. Captain. Help yourself.’ 

■No, thanks,’ McCann said. 

He wasn’t fooled by the smile. The atmosphere in Ae room 
affected him like the pressure of an approaching electric .storm. 

Maurer got up and walked across the room to a door near the 
casement windows. He opened the door and went into the room 
that McCann knew Seigel used as an office. 

McCann sat still, his cigar gripp^ tightly between his teeth. 
He was aware that his heart was beating unevenly and his mouth 
was dry. 

Maurer returned from the office carrying a long white en- 
velope. As he crossed the room, McCann got to his feet and 
faced him. 

_‘I have been meaning to give you this for some time,’ Maurer 
said, smiling. ‘A little investment I made in your name came out 
pretty well.' 

McCann took the envelope. 

‘Fifteen thousand bucks,’ Maurer said in a voice scarcely above 
a whisper. 

McCann drew in a slow deep breath. He slid the envdope 
into his hip pocket 

'Perhaps 1 can return the favour,’ he said woodenly. 

“Well, yes,’ Maurer said, and moved over to the empty -fire- 
place. ‘I should lilte to be the first to know where Miss Coleman 
is to be found. Could that be arranged?’ 

McCaim became aware that sweat was running down his face. 
She may not have seen anything,’ he said thickly. ‘The 
chances arc she didn’t. Miss Amot wouldn’t have let her come up 
to me house. She probably left her name and then went away.’ -■ 
^Qiuld It be arranged?' Maurer repeated. ' 

I guKs so. I’ve told my men to report direct to me as soon 
as th<^ have found her, and to take no action.tmtil I give instruc- 
^ D.A.’s office. They want to 

see her .-they’ll take charge of her.’ ■ . 
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T think I should see her first. When you have found her 
address, please telephone here. Louis will be waiting.’ 

‘The D.A. will be waiting too,’ McCann said quietly. T have 
to be caref id about this, Mx. Mainer. There mustn’t be much of 
a time lag. I can’t give you more than half an hour.’ 

Maurer smiled. He reached out and patted McCann’s 
shoulder. 

‘A half-hour vdll do splendidly.’ 

■ ‘Can’t you give me this straight?’ McCann said hoarsely. 
‘Has Conrad got a case? You - you didn’t . . .?’ 

Maurer put his hand on McCann’s arm and led him to the 
door. 

.‘He won’t have a case. Captain,’ he said softly. ‘I promise 
you that.’ 

He opened the door and waved McCaim to the passage. 

‘^od night. Captain, and thank you for your co-operation. 
We shall wait to hear from you.’ 

' It wasn’t until McCann was driving down the narrow dark 
lane away from the club that he gave vent to his pent-up feelings. 
He sivorc vilely and obscenely for as long as it took'him to reach 
the bright lights of the sea front. 

n 

Gollowitz came into the room, closed the door, and walked 

■ slowly over to where Maurer was sitting. 

There was a long silence. Neither of the men looked at each 
other. Maurer continued to smoke his cigar, his face thoughtful. 
Gollowitz waited, his hands clasped behind his bads, his mouth 
hard and set. 

‘I shoiddn’t have used Paretti,’ Maurer said suddenly. ‘That 
was a mistake. I always thought he was the best man I had. 
Imagine living that skdch-plan where it could be found.’ 
Gollowitz shut his .eyes, opened themand drOTinadeep breath 
‘Are you telling me you killed that woman - yourself}’ he 
said huskily. 

Maurer looked up, his heavy eyebrows lifting. 

‘It gave me a lot of pleasure. I warned her. I told her to keep 
away from Jordan. She promised, but all the time she was seeing 
him ; a dirty, muggle-smoker like him'.’ 

.“Why the hell did you have to do it yourself?’ Gollowitz 
said fiercely. ‘Don’t you realize this is just what Forest has been 
waiting for? For years you’ve kept in the clear. You’ve never 
SJven him an opening. You don’t imagine he’s going to pass 
up such an opportunity, do you? If you wanted to get rid of her, 
•Why didn’t you let Louis handle it?’ 

■ Maurer smiled. 

‘It v;as a pemonal thing, Abe,’ he said patiently. ‘It gave me a 
of satisfaaion. You should have seen her face when she saw 
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me. She knew. For all her looks, her poise, her fame, she had m 
courage. You should have seen her. Yoii should have seen he 
eyes.’ He smiled again; a smile that sent a chill down ,Gollowit 2 ’ 
fat spine. ,‘You should have heard her scream. It was a persona 
thing ; I wouldn’t have missed doing it for anything in the world. 

Gollowitz rubbed his hand over his sweating face. 

“ ‘This could sink the organization, Jafck,’ he said feverishly 
‘The Syndicate won't like it.’ 

‘— die Simdicate!’ Maurer said, his voice suddenly vicious 
, ‘I’ve had about enough of the Syndicate! They’re not going tc 
tell me what to do 1’ 

Gollowitz^ turned away, walked over to an armchair and sal 
down., He didn’t let Maurer see the shocked, startled expressior 
that showed for a moment in his eyes. 

‘If this Coleman girl saw you .. .’ 

‘You don’t have to worry about her,’ Maurer said indifferently 
'She’ll be taken care of. Without her. Forest hasn’t a case. Ht 
can start trouble, but he won’t get anywhere. You can handle 
this, if she’s out of the way?’ 

|Sure. But she’s got to be out of the way! ’ 

'She wiU be. McCann will let us know where she is,. He’s 
going to give us half an hour before the police move in.’ 
Gollowitz thought for a moment. 

“We can’t take any chances, Jack,’ he said abruptly. ‘We’I! 
have the yacht stand by. There’s going to be a hell of a.stiiJk 
when this girl dies. You’d best be out of the way. A fishing trip 
where you can t be reached would be an idea. Just until the heat 
dies down. 


Maurer shrugged. 

Louis take care of it. The yachfs all ready. I’U go 
aboard as soon as McCann calls.’ . 


the b^rd1«Kd\Sgd.*^^ 

' walking on egg-shells. He was 

Tune Amnt’c he had heard he knew Maurer had handled 

of the carefullu’ ®^P °dght iipset the whole 

the ladder dunncr^ti!''^^ kingdom. He had clawed his way up 
SS pos&L^" until he was now in the 

money, plenty of^wornm'^ ^tth plenty of- 

reach. The thouirTir nf i^’ every conceivable luxury, within 
a sick, viciom rage. gained filled him with 

atdy to t^^pob/ MrP ^ hit,' Maurer said, coming immedi- 

You’ve gKSe fost ^he is. 

niovcs in.’ . ’ have half an hour b^orc Conrad 
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‘Do you know anything about her?’ Maurer asked as Gollo- 

witz sat down again. . i. r , 

‘Not much. She’s a looker. I think at one time. before she 
married, she did a bit of singing: small stuff, small fees; you 
know the kind of thing. They got married about three years ago'.’ 

‘What the hell can she be doing here?’ Maurer said, pulling 
at his under-lip. _ " ■ 

Gollowitz shrugged. He wasn’t interested in Janey Conrad. In 
a few hours, he was thinking, Maurer would be on the yacht. 
He would then be in charge of- Maurer’s kingdom, something he 
had thought about as a remote possibility for the past three 
years, and now it was within his grasp. It would be heriow who 
would be the power in the organization. No longer would he have 
to persuade or even beg to have his advice followed. He would 
decide something should be done, and it would be done immedi- 
ately. 

’ His mind shifted from the taking over of Maurer’s power to 
something else that Gollowitz had looked at with envious eyes 
and frustrated desire ever since he had first met her: Maurer’s 
\vife, Dolores. 

Just to think of that tail, red-haired, green-eyed woman made 
Gollowitz short of breath. To his mind there had never been any 
woman more desirable and intriguing than Maurer’s wife, and 
yet Maurer seemed scarcely to be aware she existed. How could 
he have had an affair with that AmOt woman when Dolores 
was his? Gollowitz wondered. How could he? 

‘What’s on your mind, Abe?’ Maurer asked sharply, his 
eyes on GoUowitz’s face. 

Gollowitz realized he had been practically thinking out loud, 
and that was highly dangerous. 

, He shrugged, his face expressionless. 

‘A hell of a lot of things,’ he said, frowning. ‘Do you imagine 
I like this? You walk out of here and leave me holding the can. 
I’ve got a hell of a lot of things to think about.’ 

Maurer nodded. 

I won t be away for long,’ he said. ‘Just hold everything 
down untff I get back. There’s nothing to worry about.’ 

Gollowitz thought that if anyone should worry it should be 
Maurer, but he didn’t say so. 


Ill 

Janey Conrad looked anxiously around the crowded bar She 

^ she was expeaing 
mvn encourage women on their 

hostesses, and outside com- 
petition wasnt welcomed. 

The last time Janey had come to the club.she had been picked 
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up almost immediately by a fat, elderly man v/ho bad ape 
evening- buying her drinks and telling her off-colour a 
Janey had found him insufferably dull, but nnv/ she 
feverishly that he would put in an appearance, but thcr 
no sign of him. 

• In fact there appeared to be no unattached men this 
at the dub, and Janey began to grow uncomfortable. She rc 
she couldn’t continue to sit alone at the corner table 
longer. Already Ac bartender was looking her v/ay, and t 
the hostesses, bright, brassy-looking girls, v/crc cycinf; he 
with open hostility. 

She nervously finished her drink. What a let-dov/n if f, 1 
to go! she thought. After spending the v/holc evening rr 
herself look as attractive as she could, and then v/asting 
fare to the dub. There was nov/herc else she dared go, A 
none of Paul’s stuffy friends ever came to the Paradi'e CIuI 
Then just when she v/as resigning her.%lf that f,h.e cotil 
no longer, she saw a tall man moving tov/ards her, v/ca 
faultlessly cut tuxedo: a man that set her heart be-eting ra 
His lean good-looking face and the v;hitc scar that ran 
his left eye to his nose set her nerves in a fl utter. 

He paused at her table and gave her a v/ide friendly 
She si^ed back, a little tmeasily, but she didn’t att.er/ 
. concal her hopeM interest. 

•Don’t tell me he’s stood you up/ Scigd said, fcendin,': 
her. She fdt he was trying to look doTm the front of her 
cut dress, and she drew back, a little alarmed, hut txdxtd 
Tvs been watching you. You’ve been ksrz quite a time/ 
•Well, yes/ she said, and glanced at her wrist-watch, 
ke,hut he’ll be along. He - hds always latt,' 

Time and woman should waft for t:o man/ Seigef V-'<c 
snilewidenfng. ‘Can’t I take his place?’ 
s She pretended to hesitate, 

! “Wei!, I don’t know. I - weH, we don’t know sacr, onue 

■ VT?’ 

[ Kepuikd cut a chair and sat down. ^ 


I UU an LiiSi viuw laau vxixjoxv A. »»flS QlS^fUStin^* 

‘I’m glad 3'ou' aren’t a man/ Sdgel retumcdj giving her 1 
famous bold look. He had always wondered how Conrad h 
got hold of such a lovely wife, and now at close quarters 
wondered still more. ‘Didn’t I sec you here a few nights ago?’ 

Janey nodded. 

‘I look in sometimes. I like this place. Do you know it well?’ 

‘Pretty well/ Seigel said, and laughed. ‘It’s the best of t 
night spots in town.’ He picked up the martini.- ‘Here’s .tc 
long and beautiful friendship.’ He drank the martini, empty! 
his glass in one swallow. ‘Down the hatch with it/ he went c 
‘and let’s have another.’ 

Janey was ready'to comply, and the bartender immediat 
served two more martinis without being asked. She was r 
slow to notice the frank admiration in Seigel’s eyes as he look 
at her. She was experienced enough to know Seigel was da 
gerous. He wouldn’t be content just to sit and talk. Before vt 
long the inevitable suggestion that they should go spmewhi 
alone together would be made, and Taney’s heart beat a lit 
quicker as she tried to make up her mind just how far she wol 
allow him to go. It didn’t occur to her that when the time can 
she might have no choice. She had plenty of confidence 
herself to handle any situation, but then she wasn’t to kni 
that Seigel was a difficult man to stop, once he got going. 

Talking to him, seeing the way he was looking at her, fecii 
the effects of the martinis and hearing the dance band in t 
restaurant, brought back to Janey the exciting days before £ 
married. She had really kicked' the can around in those da; 
she thought. After all, it wasn’t all that long ago ; three years; 

‘You Ipve a wicked thought running through your min 
Seigel said. He bad the knack of reading a woman’s mind, 
was because he invariably knew the right moment to make 1 
advances that his success with w’omen had become a bye-wc 
amongst his friends. ■ 

Janey flushed. 

■ ‘I haven’t!’ She finished her martini and put the glass dot 
on the table with a defiant little click. ‘I don’t know what you 
talking about.’ 

Seigel grinned. 

■‘Oh, yes, you do. You’re wondering what my next move v 
be, and if I’m going to suggest you come back to my place 
look at a valuable etching I’ve just bought.’ 

■ Janey stared at him, for a moment nonplussed, then s 
laughed. 

‘I was thinking nothing of the kind !’ 

He leaned forward. There was an animal magnetism in 1 
strength and looks that left Janey a little breathless. 

‘Are you interested in etchings?’ 

She shook her head. . ’ 
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^Jot a scrap. Are you?’ ^ ^ 

No. I’ve never found an etching was nec^sary. r 
lened. ‘A good dinner, a little dancing, discreet lij 
t music are far ahead of any etching.’ He pushed 1 
;k. ‘Shall we eat?’ 

[aney looked at him and hesitated. She suddenly ser 
5 big, good-looking man might he taking too m 
nted, and he might, as the evening wore on, becon 
ire difficult to handle than she hao first imagined, 
nv if she refused his invitation he would leave her : 
n she would have to go back to the dreary, empty h< 
: still more dreary television set. 

You’re talking in riddles,’ she said, ffiut I’m hung 
11 eat.’ 

Fine. While you’re powdering your pretty nose,’ Sei 
have a phone call to make. Let’s meet here in five mini 
‘It’ll take me longer to powder my nose than five t 
ley said, refusing to be ordered about 
In five -minutes,’ Seigel said, smiling, and walked 
:oss the bar to the lounge where a row of pay boot 
icreetly concealed. 

He dialled a number, and while he was waiting for i 
aion, he lit a cigarette. 

Janey puzzled him. If he hadn’t known who she v 
2 t she was married to Conrad, he would tove been 
at she was inviting seduction. Was she playing with ] 
mdered, or was she really a push-over? Was Conra 
appear suddenly just when Seigel was ready to mot 
e kill? Wks tlwt the idea? Woifid Conrad let his wi 
xe on her own and act like this just for a chance of 
auble for Seigel? Seigd doubted it, but he decided to 
aid carefully. 

A click sounded in his ear and Moe Gleb’s growlii 
snarled, ‘Wadyawan’?’ 

‘I've got a job for you,’ Seigel said curtly. ‘You and 
to handle it: the works, understand? Pete will do the 
i’ou’ll take care of the wheel, ^t Pete, and stick to y 
of the phone until you hear from me. I’ll let you have the 
8s soon as I get it,’ 

‘Hey! Don’t we case the joint first?’ Moe’s voice ' 
startled. 

You won't have time. The job’s got to be done withit 
hour of you getting the address; after that the cops mov 
important; no slipping up, Moe. I’m holding you rest 
Understand?’ 

|Sure,’ Moe said. 

■ Make it a pick job: no noise and quid;. I’ll call ; 
ume from now on, so stick close,’ and Seigel chop 
fsceiver back, on its hook. He walked aniekltr nlnnc ttiA 


' to his office and pushed open the door. 

Maurer and Gollowitz were still in the room. Dolores, 

Maurer's wife, had joined them. , ' . 

Seigel looked at her, Heeling his blood quicken; sometlting 
that always happened to him whenever.he saw her. 

Dolores was his idea of a woman. No , other v.'oman he had 
ever known excited him as she did. He knew she v/as as beyond 
his reach as the snow-capped heights of Everest, but that didn’t 
stop him thinking about her, conjuring up dreams of her and 
lying awake at nights sweating for her. 

She had married Maurer for his money and his power. 
Seigel knew that, and he knew also she was paying a high price 
for the position she held. _ . ; 

■Maurer by now was sated with women. He had only to lift 
a finger for any girl to throw herself at him. His control of the 
movie unions, the night spots along the Californian exjast emc 
the big theatres gave him power over the big movie stars a; 
well as the little stars. Even June Amot, with her fabffipui 
wealth, had thrown herself at him. To him, Dolores was jus 
one more woman, and he treated her as such. , ^ 

Seigel’s eyes went over Dolores as she sat at the bar in a shipi' 
mering emerald green evening dress, covered with glitterini 
sequins. She had the most perfect ^in.he had . ever- seen on i 
woman : like old ivory with the texture of cream. Her masse 
of dark-red hair set oS her big, almond-shaped green eyes, anc 
her figure, tall, lush and sensual, turned his mouth dry. 

She swung aroimd on the high stool and smiled at himi I 
was a mocking smile of a woman who knew what was going oi 
in his mind and didn’t care. 

‘HeUo, Louis,’ she said. ‘How’s the romance going? I sat 
you with the blonde. Do you like her?’ 

Seigel changed colour. He looked quickly at Maurer, tha 
over at Gollowitz. He knew Gollowitz was crazy about Dolorei 
and he knew Gollowitz stood a chance. If ansrthing happerio 
to Maurer, he Imew Gollowitz would not orJy take over th 
organization, but he would also '^e over Dolores. He kne\ 
Dolores hated Gollowitz as much as she hated Maurer, but s 
long as fat old men had money and power, the kind of money an 
power Maurer had and Gollowitz would have, she chose then 
‘Keep out of this,’ Maurer said, frowning over his shoiildt 
at Dolores. ‘If you can’t keep quiet, you’d better get out.’ 

‘Oh, I can keep quiet. Jack,’ she returned, smilmg. ‘Just rc 
gard me as part of the scenery.’ - ' - 

Maurer’s eyes moved to Seigel. . • 

“What’s she doing here?’ 

Seigel shrugged. 

‘I don’t know. She’s having dinner with me. She told, me wh 
she^was, and she’s already a little high, Tlie way she’s actini 
she s a push-over, but maybe she’s playing me for a sucker.’ 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Moe Gleb flicked a fried egg on to his plate, added 
two thick rashers of ham, dropped the hissing fry-pan into the 
sinlt and carried the plate to the table. r . j 

He was a thickset, undersized youth with a mop of sandy- 
coloured hair. His small, heart-shaped face was as white as fresh 
mutton fat; his small, deep-set eyes, his pinched thin mouth 
were hard and vicious. He looked what he was : a yoimg hood- 
lum fighting with no holds barred to get into the money, as 
dangerous and as savage as a treed wild cat. 

He sat down at the table, poured himself a cup of coflee, 
and began to eat ravenously. , , • ; • _ 

From the window, Peter Weiner watched hirn. ■ 

‘For ciyin’ out loud!’ Moe snarled, looldng up suddenly. 

, ‘Wadjer starin’ at? Ain’t yuh seen a guy eat before?’ 

‘I was admiring your appetite,’ Pete said quietly. ‘You’ve eaten 
twelve eggs and two pounds of ham since nine o’clock last night.’ 

‘So wad? I gotta do somethm’ while we wait, ain’t I? Why 
the hell don’t yuh eat?’ 'v. . , 

Pete shrugged. 

‘I guess I’m not hungry. How much longer do you think we’ve 
got to wait like this?’ 

Moe eyed him; a sudden shrewd expression crossed his face. 

This guy was queer, he was thinking. Not that he could blame 
him. If he had fliat port wine stain spread over his puss like 
Pete had, he’d be queer himself. 

_ TJntil that bum Louis sez we can go.’ He shovelled ham into 
his mouth, chewed for a moment, reached for his coffee and 
took a long drink. ‘Wad gets up my bugle is why tlie hell yuh 
should be_ the guy to hit the frill. Why pick on yuh? Wad’s the 
matter wid me? I’ve hit scores of guys. Yuh ain’t hit any yet, ■ 
have yuh?’ 

Pete shook his head. 

‘I’ve got to start some time.’ He leaned forward and picked 
up Frances Coleman’s photograph and stared at it. *1 wish it 
hadn’t to be her.’ 

‘Jay-susl’ Moe said, grinning. ‘That’s right. I could do.plaity 
to her widout hittin’ her. Plenty!’ 

Pete stared at the photograph. The girl’s face had a queer 
effect on him. It v/asn’t that she was so pretty; she was pretty, 
to not more than the average girl you saw around Pacific City'. 
There was something in her eyes that moved him; an eager, 
joyous expression of Someone who found life the most exciting 
adventure. ■ 
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Moe watched him. He took in the neat grey flannd suit, the 
brown brogue shoes and the white shirt and neat blue and -red 
stripe tie. The guy, Moe thought a little enviously, looked like 
a freshman from some swank college; he talked like one, too. 

He couldn’t have been much older than Moe himself; around 
Uventy-ttvo or three. If it hadn’t been for the birth-mark, he 
would have been good-looking enough to get on the movies, 
Moe decided, but that stain would have put paid to the best- 
looking movie actor in the world : bad enough to haunt a house 
with, Moe told himself. 

'Did Seigel say why we had to do this job, Moe?’ Pete asked 
abruptly. 

‘I didn’t ask him. Y\th only ask that bum a question once, 
and then yuh go an’ buy yuhself a new set of teeth.’ Moe poured 
himseK more coffee. ‘It’s a job, see? Ain’t nothin’ to worry about. 
Yuh know how to do it, don’t yer? ’ 

Tes, I know,’ Pete said, and a frozen, hard expression came 
over his face. As he stood in the light from the window, _ his 
eyes staring down into the street, Moe felt an tmeasy twinge 
rtm through him. This guy could be tough, he told himself. Sort 
of crazy in the head. When he looked l&e that Moe didn’t like 
being in the same room with him. 

Just then the telephone bell began to ring. 

'I’ll get it,’ Moe said, and dived out bf ffie room to the pay 
booth in the passage. 

Pete again looked at the photograph. He imagined how she 
would regard him when she saw hhn. That lively look of excite- 
ment, and interest would drain 'Out of her eyes and would be 
replaced by the flinching, slightly disgusted look all girls gave 
him when they came upon him, and he felt a cold hard knotting 
inside him; a sick rage that made the blood beat against his 
temples. This time he wmfldn’t pretend not to notice the look; 
he wouldn’t have to force a smile and try to overcome the first 
impression she would have of him; not that he had ever suc- 
ceed in overcoming any &st impression; they had never given 
him the chance,' 

As if he were some freak, some revolting object of pity, they 
would hurriedly look away, make some excuse - yhn3rthmg so 
long as they didn’t have to stay facing him, and she would do 
:that, and when she did, he would kill her. 

Moe charged back into the room. 

■ 'Qsme on! Let’s go! We’ve exactly half an hour to get there, 
do the job and get away, and the goddamn joint’s the other side 
of the town.’ 

Pete picked up a bundle of mapzines, checked to make sure 
me three-inch, razor-sharp ice-pick was in its sheath under 
his coat, and followed Moe at a run down the dirty rickety stairs 
and out to the ancient Packard parked at the kerb. 

Although it looked old, the Packard’s engine was almost as ’ 
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;ood as new under Moe’s skilful handling, and the car shot away 
Tom the kerb with a burst of speed that always surprised Pete. 

‘Here’s what we do/ Moe said, talking out of the side of his 
nouth. ‘I stay Avid the heep and keep the engine running. Yuh 
ring the bell. If she comes to the door, give her the spiel about 
the magazines, and get her to invite yuh in. If someone else comes 
to the door, ask for her: Miss Coleman, see? C^t her alone. 
Make but yer coy or something, see? Then give it to her. Hit 
her' hard, and she won’t squeal. Then beat it. Use yer rod if 
yuh have to. Get back in the heep. We beat it to WilcoK an’ 
r4th Street and ditch the heep. Dutch’ll pick us up. and take 
us to the club. We take a speed-boat to Reid Key an’ an airplane 
to Cuba.’ 

‘Okay/ Pete said irritably. 'I know all that by heart.’ 

“Yeah, so do 1 , but it don’t hurt to run over it again. The 
worse spot’ll be getting to the club. If we get ther^ it’s a cinch. 
Cuba! Gee! Yuh ever been to Cuba? I seen pictures of the 
dump. Terrific! And the women ...!’ He pursed his thin 
mouth and gave a shrill whistle. ‘Brother! Just wait until I get 
among those brown-skinned honiesi’ 

Pete didn’t say anything. He was scarcely listening. He was 
thinking that he was at last approaching the climax of his life. 
For months now he had thought about this moment: the 
moment when he would take a life; when he would inflict on 
someone something worse than had been inflicted on him, and 
he felt the cold knot tighten inside him. 

‘This is it/ Moe said after five minutes’ driving. ‘Lennox 
Avenue. She’s staying with some frill called Bunty Boyd. I - 
dunno wad yuh do about her. Hit her too if yuh have to/ He' 
slowed down to a crawl and drove the car past a long row of 
four-storey houses. ‘There it is, across the vray.’ He, swung 
the car across the road and pulled up. ‘That’s the one; three 
houses up. ru wait here. I’ll have the heep movin’Towards yuh 
as 3mh come out.' 

Pete picked up his bundle of magazines, opened the car door 
and got out. He had a sick feeling inside him, and Itis hands felt 
like ice. 

‘Yult okay?’ Moe asked, staring at him through the car win- 
dow. ‘This is important, Pete.’ 

‘I’m okay/ Pete said. He looked at his wrist-watch. The time 
was two minutes past half-past ten. He had twenty-one minutes 
to do the job and get clear. 

He walked quickly tow^ds the house, emptying his mind of 
thought. It would-be aU_ right, he told himself, when he saw the_ 
look in her eyes. This sick feding would go away then, and he " 
would enjoy doing what he had come to do. 

As he walked up the path that ran between two small lawns, 
he saw the curtain of one of the ground-floor windows move; He 
mc^t^d the steps leading to the front- door. There were four. 
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for the change, and not believing It vvouldnt come. , 

‘You must be Burt,' she said, coming to him and hoMmg out 
her hand. ‘Terry said you were going to take his place It s sweet. 
' f you to have come at the last moment, I should have been sum^ 

[ you hadn’t come. I’ve been looking forward to this for 

His hand came out from inside his coat, leaving the ice-picK in 
:s sheath. He felt her cool fingers slide into bis hand and he 
joked down\at her, watching her, waiting for tlie change, and 
aen suddenly realizing with a sense of shock that tt wasnt 
oming. 


The girl,- Bunty, came out on to the landing, followed immedi- 
tely by a tall, powerfully built young fellow with a crew hair- 
ut and a wide india-rubber grin. He was wearing a red-pattemed 
hirt worn outside a pair of fawn slacks, and in his hand he 
arried a gay red-and-white striped hold-all. 

Still holding Pete’s hand, Frances turned and smiled at Bunty. 

‘Are you ready, then, at last?' she asked. 

'Buster says if we don’t hurry we'll miss the tide.’ 

‘Burt, this is Buster Walker,' Frances said, turning to look at 
’etc. ‘You’ve already met Bunty, haven’t you?' 

Pete’s eyes moved over the big fellow who pushed out his 
land, grinning. There was no disgust, no surprise in the big fel- 
ow’s eyes, just a desire to be friendly. 

‘Glad to know you,’ Buster said, ‘Sorry we couldn’t give you 
pnger notice. I don’t know what 1 should have done if I had to 
lave these wo on my hands without support. It’s as much as I 
:an do to manage Bunty.’ 

Pete muttered something as he shook hands. 

■Vl^ould you like to leave those magazines and pick them up 
I’hen we get back?’ Frances asked, and held out her hand for 
hem. 


Pete let her take them. He watched her return to the apart- 
nent, lay them on the hall table, then shut the front door on 
he catch lock. 

"Now, led s go,’ she said, and took his arm. 

He allowed her to lead him down the stairs. He didn't know 
?hat to do. His mind was confused. He knew he couldn’t turn 
n her now, not in cold blood, not a girl who hadn’t flinched 
who was actually holding his arm. If only it 
^ A oiker girl, the job would have been over by now. 

As they walk^ down the stairs into the hall, Buster said, 1 
jppose Terry did tell you where we were going, Btirt?’ 

Pete looked back over his shoulder. 

'No ... he didn’t say. ... ’ . ■ 

'Isn’t that like Terry!’ Buster exclaiined; ‘The nut! Well, we’re 
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going to spend the day on the beach, and take in the amusement , 

^^‘Buster imagines he’s going to take me on the Big Wheel,’ 
Bunty said, ‘but he’s quite, quite mistaken. I wouldn t go on that 
thing for Gregory Peck, alone Buster Walker!’ 

Buster laughed. 

‘You’ll come on with me if I have to carry you.’ He opened 
the front door and stood aside to let the girls pass. ‘I have a car 
at the comer/ he went on, falling into step with Pete. ‘I got a 
flat and I left it at the garage to be fixed.’ 

Out of the comer of his eye, Pete saw the curtain move agam 
in the ground-floor window, and again caught sight of a shadowy 
outline of a man, drawing back quickly. 

‘Old nosy-parker’s snooping again,’ Bunty said scornfully. 
‘That’s all he does, peep through the curtains.’ 

‘Perhaps he’s lonely/ Frances said. ‘He never seems to go out, 
does he?’ 

‘Oh, you’re hopeless, Frankie/ Bunty said impatiently. ‘You 
always find some excuse for lame dogs. The fact is he’s a nasty 
old drunk who spends all his time spying on people, and that’s 
all there is to it.’ 

Pete fdt blood rise to his face. That was it, he thought. It’s 
pity. She’s one of those people who live by pity. That was v/hy 
she hadn’t flinched when she had seen his face. She may have 
flinched inwardly, but rather than hurt his feelings, she had con- 
ttoUcd her expression. Once again he felt the cold knot tighten 
inside him, and his hand went inside his coat and he rOuch^ the 
handle of &e ice-pick. 

The Packard was only twenty yards away. If he hit her now, - ' 
he could reach the car before the other two coul4 recover from ’ ' 
the shock. - 


Again he knew he was deluding himself, for Frances and Bimty 
were now several yards ahead of him, and Buster v/as talking 
by his side. 


He saw the Packard move forward and then stop, and he 
wondered what Moe was thinking. He felt a little chill nm up his 
spine. Perhaps Moe would move into action. Suppose he shot < 
her from the car? The moment the thought dropped into his 
mind, he quickened his step and closed the gap between himself 
Md Frances, and walked just behind her, covering her back from ' 
Aloe With his body, 

Buster, determined to make conversation, began to tallr about 
me prowess of the Brooklyn Dodgers, and kept up an enthusiastic 
Harangue unul they reached the garage where a small, battered 
sports car with two seats in front and a tiny bucket seat at the 
oacK stood Waiting. 

■ There’s not much room/ Buster said, ‘but it goes all ri«>hr 
Bunty, you get in the back seat. Burt, you sit bSe me iSd 
Frankie wiU sit on top of you, That okay?’ 
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wheel. 

Pete fdt himself turn hot, then cold. He realized, with a feeling 
of bewilderment mixed witli fear, that for the past ten minutes 
he had completely forgotten Moe and had forgotten the orders 
Seigel bad given him. 

Buster drove into a packed parking lot, edged in between two 
cars and cut the engine. Cars were arriving at the rate of ten a 
minute, and as the four walked from the car towards the beach, 
they were immediately hemmed in by the noisy, jostling, per- 
spiring crowd. 

Frances held on to Pete’s arm. He moved fonvard a step ahead 
of her, bis shoulder turned slightly sideways to form a buffer 
against the swirling tide of people coming towards him. Buster 
led the way, cutting a path with his big shoulders for Bunty who 
walked immediately behind him, hanging on to his shirt tail. 

They crawled past the low wooden buildings that housed for- 
tune tellers, photographers with their comic animals and still 
more comic backgrotmds, the freak shows and the hambtirger 
stalls, being jostled, coming to a standstill, then .moving on 
again. 

From time to time Pete looked over his shoulder, but he 
couldn’t see any sign of Moe, and he hoped feverishly that they 
bad lost him in this crowd. 

Finally they reached the rails at the outer edge of the sea front. 
Not far away was the snake-like structure of a roller coaster 
whose cars roared and clattered up and down the steep inclines, 
carrying a screaming, shouting cargo of people, determined to 
enjoy themselves and determined to scream or shout louder than 
his or her neighbour. 

Outlined against the sky was the colossal Giant Wheel that 
slowly revolved, carrying httle cars slowly up into the heavens; 
cars that spun and swayed ominously on what appeared to be. 
thread-like anchors. 

The four of them faced the beach, looking along the three- 
mile strip of sand at the seething mass of humanity that lay on 
the sand, played ball, deck tennis, leap-frog or rushed madly into 
“^^'^oming breakers and filled the air with noise. 

Thew! Half the town seems to be here,’ Buster said, surveying 
the scene with his wide, india-rubber grin, ‘Let’s get at it. We’U 
have a swim first, then something to eat, then we’ll go to the 
amusement park. How about it?’ 

^id you bring a swim-suit?’ Frances asked, turning to Pete. 
He shook his head. 

I m afraid I don’t swim.’ 

He saw Bunty pull a little face and lift her shoidders in a why- 
h-Mh-did-you-come-then? gesture, and he felt the blood rise 
0 his face, and that angered him, for he knew when he flushed 
ic naey^ on his skin turned livid and made him look repulsive, 
e saw Bunty turn away so she need not look at him. 
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But Frances was looking at him' witH no change of expression. 

her eves * ‘ ■ * • ■ ' 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ she said quickly. ‘We’ll sit on the beach and 
Itch the others swim. I don’t feel like swimming myself.’ - 
‘No! Please; I want you to swim,’ he said, trying to control 


5 embarrassment. 

*Burt will guard our clothes/ Buster said.' >Ve shan t be long, 
jme on, girls, let’s get to it.’ ; ^ . . i; 

They began to make their way cautiously through the spiawl- 
g crowd, until they finally came upon a small clearing in the- 
nd and hurriedly staked out their claim. ' , • . ' 

Buster was wearing a pair of swimming-trunks under nis 
othes, and he was quickly stripped off. Pete eyed his muscles 
id his tanned body enviously. , , , 

Both the girls took off their shoes and stockings and slid , out ot 
icir dresses. They both wore one-piece suits under their 
id Pete felt a little pang run through him ,\yhe_n he looKd 
• Frances. She had bn an oyster-coloured swim-suit that 
loulded itself to her body. He thought she had the most beauti- 
ol figure he had ever seen. . • 

As she adjusted her bathing cap, she v;cnt over to him. ^ 
Tou’re sure you don’t mind being left? I’d just as soon stay. 
“No, it’s all right. I’ll wait for you.’ . . • 

‘Oh, come on, Frankie!’ Bunty cried impatiently, and Mtdims 
lold of Buster’s hand she ran with him down to the breakers ana 
plunged in. 

Frances smiled at Pete. It was unbelievable, he thought, n^t 
coming into his throat, that a girl as lovely as she was could loot 
at him and smile at him like this : just as if he were an ordinarj 
human bemg like Buster. 

Til be right back,’ she said, and went after the othCT WO. . 
Pete sat with his fingers laced around his knees, Ws shouloM 
himched, and watched her long, slim legs, heir straight boyisi 
back as she ran with that slightly awkv/ard movement most youn; 
girls have when they run. 

He watched her plunge into the water and swiin with powetfi 
strokes after the other two. 

' 1^^*^ piayin’ at?’ a voice snarled near him,_ . 

1 etc stiffened and his heart skipped a beat. He looked quick! 
round. . , 



j- — ..o 0.1^ awdiu raruicr out to sea. He _ _ 

^re m his black suit, his hand-painted tic and his pointe 

Saw 

Pete' said, speaking rapii 
‘Tlien the two girls cai 
T so'^eone else: I hadn’t a chance to ge 

ent with them, and I’m waiting now to get her alon 


‘That’s wad happens when yuh aon't case me ]oinx, mu_c 
lis small eyes bright with suspicion. T told that bum Louis.’ H 
ookcd at his wrist-vyatch. ‘The cops will be at her place by now 
fuh got to hit her quick, Pete.’ 

' ‘Amongst this lot?' Pete said sarcastically. 

Moe turned his head and looked' at the Big Wheel as it carriei 
he little cars far into the sky. 

‘Get her on the Big Wheel,’ he said. ‘Yuh can be nice ar 
private in one of those cars. Hit her when yuh get to the to] 
ind shove- her under the seat. They w’on’t spot her before yul 
>et away.’ 

Pete suddenly felt sick. 

‘Okay,’ he said. 

‘Don’t slip up on this,’ Moe said, his voice suddenly harsi 
Yuh don’t make more than one mistake in tliis outfit. She’s gc 
to be hit. That’s orders, and if yuh can’t do it, I can.’ 

‘I said okay,’ Pete returned curtly. 

‘It’d better be okay.’ Moe got to his feet. ‘I’ll be around, Pete 
yuh ain’t got much time; use it or I will.’ 

- Pete looked back over his shoulder and watched the broad 
shouldered, squat figtire walk across the sand, picking his wa; 
over recumbent bodies, by-passing children building castles i 
the sand;:stepping past fat matrons in oner-piece swim-smts, ani 
their fatter husbands, lolling in deck-chairs. 

Pete watched him until, melting into the crowded backgrounc 
he lost sight of him. But he knew he wouldn’t be far away, am 
he would be watching every move from now on. 

Pete sat in the hot stin, sweat on his face and fear clutching z 
his heart. He faced up to the fact at last that he wasn’t going t 
kill Frances. He realized he had made up his mind about tha 
when he had first seen her. He knew Moe would have struck he 
down as she came out on to the landing, and wotdd have gc 
away. He coidd have done the, same thing, but that friendl 
smiling look in her eyes had saved her. He had to face up to th 
fact now, and he knew what it would mean. He was deliberatel 
throwing his oxvn life away. No one in the organization ever dis 
ofe’ed an order and survived. Several of them had kicked agains 
the organization’s discipline: three of them had actually got ou 
of town before the organization had realized they had gone. On 
of them reached New York, another Miami, and the third on 
Iwd got as far as Milan, Italy, before the long arm of the organiza 
tion had struck. 

But Pete wasn’t thinking of himself. This girl was too young 
too lovely and too kind to die, he thought, digging his finger 
s^^d as he tried to think how to save her. If he delayec 
much bnger, Moe might strike himself. He had the nerve to wall 

then shoot his 
he was going 


ro rrances, stab her on this crowded beach and 
way out. Moe might do it, unless he was satisfied 
ahead With the job. • 
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tnov^eut ® as Conrad turned h 

, on the door, 

Sat the window.^ door at 

Conrad ?^'“^^cond hdl, °^^irJfohowedhy Ba 
his finger “ ihah and up the stan ’ ^^cond- 

‘Come hacK later, 


been surprised if anyone was in on a morning like this. 

'^hey walked down the stairs together. ^ 

'^laybe the guy at the window knows where she’s gone. Con- 
said as he reached the hall. ‘From the way he was peeping, 

s, he shouldn’t miss much.’ , , , • 

that’s the excitement?’ Bardin said. ‘We’ll come back tins 

:moon.’ ^ , , • t f 

Conrad was already knockmg on the front door to the right ot 
main entrance. There was a longish delay, then the door 
^led and a tall, bent old man in a tight-fitting black suit re- 
ded them with big, watery blue eyes. 

Good morning, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘Is there something I can 

for you?’ , , . . 

I’m Paul Conrad of the District Attorney’s office, and this is 
lutenant Bardin, City Police,’ Conrad said. ‘We have business 
h the people in the second-floor apartment. They seem to be 

t. You wouldrft know when they will be back?’ 

The old man took out a big red silk handkerchief and polished 
I nose wiA it. Into his watery blue eyes came a look of intense 
litement. 

'You’d better come in, gentlemen,’ he said, standing aside and 
aving the front door wide. ‘I’m afraid you will find my quarters 
ittle untidy, but I live alone.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Conrad said, and as they followed the bent old 
jure into the front room, he and Bardin exchanged resigned 
inces. 


The room looked as if it hadn’t been dusted or swept or tidied 
months. On the old, well-polished sideboard stood an array 
whisky bottles and about two dozen dirty glasses. Most of the 
ittles were .empty, but the old man foimd an unopened one and 


;gan to pick off the tinfoil around the cap with unsteady fingers. 
,‘Take a scat, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘You musn’t think I’m used 
( jiving like this, but I lost my wife some years ago and I sadly 
liss her.’ He managed to get the bottle open and looked vaguely 
: the diity glasses. ‘I should introduce myself. I am Colond 
kumann. I hope you gentlemen will join me in a drink?’ 

“No, thank you, Colonel,’ Conrad said briskly. “We’re in a 
urry. Did you happen to notice if Miss Coleman went out this 
lorning?' 

,‘Thcn if you really won’t, I think I will,’ the Colonel said, 
'Owing a large shot of whisky into one of the glasses. ‘I’m an old 
whisky is good for me. Moderation at all 
ii^, Mr. Conrad, and there’s then no harm in it.’ 

^nrad repeated his question in a louder voice, 
a, yes. They all went out,’ the Colonel said, carrvinc the 
carefully to a chair and sitting down. Ten 
n ^-7 people, but I did notice them. Are tbrr 

Simd ’ hopeful, intent curiosity in his eves 
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“No, but Fm anxious to, talk to Miss pDleman. Do you know,. 

her?’ ' ■ ■ 

‘The dark one?’ The Colonel smiled. ‘Fve seen her; a pretty, 
thing. What would the police want with her, Mr. Conrad?’ 

• 'Do you happen to know where diey have gone?’ 

‘They said something about the amusement park,’ the Colonel 
said, frowning. ‘I believe I heard one of them say something 
about going for a swim.’ 

■ Conrad grimaced. He knew it would be hopeless to try and find 
Frances Coleman if she had gone to the amusement park. The 
place was always packed. He lifted his shoulders, resigned. 

‘Thank you. Colonel. I guess FU look back this afternoon.’ . 

‘You’re sure nothing’s wrong?’ the Colonel asked, staring at 
Conrad. ‘I didn’t like the look of the man who followed them. . 
He looked a rough character to me.’ 

Conrad stiffened to attention. 

‘What man, Colonel?’ 

The Colonel took a sip from his glass, put the glass down and 
wiped his mouth with his silk handkerchief . 

‘You musm’t get the impression that I’m always at the iviri- 
dow, Mr. Conrad, but it did happen I looked out as they were 
walking down the street, and I saw this man in a car. He drove 
dowly after them: a yellow-headed man; a young man, but I 
didn’t like the look of him at all.’ ;t 

‘Who was Miss Coleman with?’ Conrad asked sharply, 

•With her friends.’ The Colonel showed his disapproval by a 
gende snort. ‘That fellow who wears his shirt outside his trousers ; 

I wish I had had him in my regiment. Fd have taught him how 
to dress like a gentieman! Then there’s that Boyd girl: a cheeky 
litde piece if ever there was one. It’s a damn funny thing how 
some girls don’t mind what a fellow looks like. Different in my . 
day, I can tell you. I shouldn’t have thought Miss Coleman would 
have cared to be seen out with that fellow with the birth-mark. 
But she’s a kind litde thing: perhaps she took pity on him.’ 

(^nrad and Bardin exchanged looks. Both of them knew Pete 
Weinw by sight, although he hadn’t actually been through either 
of their hands, but they knew he had done some jobs for Maurer. 

‘What fellow with a birth-mark?’ Bardin barked. 

The Colonel blinked at him. - ■ 

'I don’t know who he is. Fve never seen him before. He had ‘ 
a naevus - isn’t that what they call it? - down the right side of ■ 
his face.’ 

‘Was he dark, slighdy built, looked like a student?’ Bardin 
demanded. 

^es. Fd say he could be a student.’ 
t> other fellow; the one in the car: was he driving a 

Packard? A short, square-shouldered guy with light blond hair ' 
and a white face?’ 

‘That seems a very fair description of him : a vicious character. • 
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I don’t know about the car. I didn’t notice it. Do you know him 
then?’ 

‘You say this guy uith the birth-mark went with these other 
three?’ Bardin said, ignoring the Colonel’s question. 

‘Oh, yes. I watched them go down tlic street. They picked up a 
little car at the garage you can see from here. The blond man in 
the car followed the little car.’ 

By now Conrad was alarmed. From the description the Colonel 
had given of these two men, he had no doubt they were Pete 
Weiner and Moe Gleb. 

‘Thanks,’ he said, moving to the door. ‘Sorry to have taken up 
so much of your time.’ 

“But you’re not going so soon?’ the Colonel said, getting to 
his feet and slopping what was left of his whiskj' in his an.Kiety 
to head Conrad off from the door. ‘You’re surely going to ck- 
plain ’ 

But by this time Conrad was half-way down the path with 
Bardin at his heels. Th^ got into the police car. 

‘Well, how do you like it now?’ Conrad asked grimly. ‘We’ve 
-got to get mpvmg, Sam. We’ll go to the garage first. They may 
have a description of the car. I’ll go on to the amusement park 
and you -organize some help. We’ll need forty or fifty men in a 
hurr)’.’ ■ 

Tor cr5'mg out loud!’ Bardin exclaimed blankly. ‘What do we 
want with forty or fifty men? You and I can handle this.' 

■ ‘Can we?’ Coimad was pale and his eyes angry, ‘That girl is in 
a crowd of about fifty thousand people. Right at her heels arc two 
of Maurer’s hoods. What do you imagine they arc there for? Do 
you think I’m going to let them wipe her out the way Paretti 
wiped out all those other witnesses? We’ll want all the help we 
can get. I’m going to save that girl if it’s the last thing I do!’ 


IV 

'Hcyl Wait a minute,’ Buster said, coming to a standstill. He 
' was dutching in both arms an odd assortment of dolls, gaudy- 
lookmg vases, coconuts and two big boxes of candy. Tve got to 
park this lot. Fm fed-up with humping the.m wherever wc go.’ 

“You shouldn’t have won them then,’ Bunty said, laughing, 
''ivhereareyou going to park them?’ , ' 

'Let’s go back to the car; then we can all go on the Big Wh^e.. 
don’t all want to go,’ Bunty said. Til come with you. You 
op on, Frankie, and we’ll meet at the Big Wheel. I’m still f.ot sure 

Ln going on it, but at least I can watch you three.’ , 

Pete?s heart skipped a beat. For the past- hour -he 
fepwtdy to get Frances to hir 
j'** opportunity had made itself 
hot hr away, standing by one ol 
ffird white face set in -vicious lines 
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‘AU right,’ Frances , said, Wll meet you at the entrance to 

Pete was sure Moe wasn’t going to wait much longer. He had 
3 get Frances somewhere away from the crowd away from 
/loe. He looked right and left and his eyes alighted on a big neon 
ign that read: 

THE GREAT ZvURROR IvIAZE 

DoYotcWaniToBeAlom?. 

Como and get lost in the most baffling maze in the world , 

■You’!! take at least twenty minutes to get to the car and back,’ 
le said to Buster. Wll go and have a look at the maze over 
here. Suppose 3^ou meet us at the entrance?^ He turned to 
'ranees. ‘Will you come with me? I’ve always wanted to see this 
hing. It could be fun.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake!’ Bunty exclaimed. ‘You’ll only get lost, and 
'ou’ll be in there for hours.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Pete said quickly. ‘It’s really quite easy. M you have 
0 do is to keep moving to the left and you come out in about ten 
ninutes. Will you come ? ’ 

Frances nodded. 

‘All right.’ 

She wasn’t particularly keen, but Pete had fallen in so readily 
vith aU her suggestions that she felt it was only fair to fall in with . 
lisnow. 

Well, please yourself. If you’re not out in half an hour we 
von’t wait for you,’ Bunty warned. 'Come on, Buster. Let’s go.’ 

As the two pushed ±eir w’ay slowly through the endless stream 
)f people, Pete again looked in Moe’s direction. There was an ■ 
ntent expression on Moe’s face as he watched Bunty and Buster 
lisappear into the crowd, 

Pete turned quicldy to Frances, 

‘Shall we go?’ he said. ‘It’ll be amusing, and we won’t be 
ong.’ _ ■ ■ , 

She moved along with him, her hand on his arm towards the 
mtrance to the maze. 

, ‘Do you know that man?’ she asked suddenly. 

Pete stiffened and looked sharply at her. 

Whatman?’ .v 

‘The one you keep looking at. The one in the black suit. He’s 
jeen following us all the morning.’ 

‘Has he?’ Pete tried- to keep his voice steady. *1 — I think I’ve 
:een him somewhere before.’ 

By now they had reached the pay-box outside the maze, and 
?ete moved forward to buy the tickets. It seemed to be the only 
iide-show where there was no queue, and the blonde, middle- 
igrf woman seemed glad to sell him the tickets. ' 

T^eep to your left as you go in,’ she said as she gave him the 
change. If you get lost ring the beU. You’ll find plenty of bell- 
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pushes as you go through the maze. Someone-vvill come and find 
you.’ 

Pete thanked her and joined Frances who was waiting at. the 
entrance. He followed her down a long passage and at the last 
moment he looked back anxiously over his shoulder. He could see 
no sign of Moe. 

'What do we do?’ Frances asked as she walked just ahead of 
him. awfully stu^ in here, isn’t it?’ 

*¥00 won’t fed it stuffy once we get into the maze,’ Pete 
' assured her. “IPs in the open air.’ 

They walked a few yards and then they found themselves 
■ suddenly in the maze. 

The maze was constructed of fifteen-foot-high walls, lined 
on either side by mirrors. The passage between the wall was six 
foot wide, just wide enough for two people to walk side by side. 
The mirrors were so angled that they reflected from one mirror 
to the other, and as Frances and Pete stepped into the first long 
passage they were immediately hemmed in and surrounded by 
their own reflections, multiplied thirty or forty times. 

The effect was so startling and overpowering that Frances 
came to an abrupt standstill. 

T don’t think I’m going to like this,’ she said, turning to 
• Pete. ‘Do you think we’U ever fed our way out?’ 

‘IPs all right,’ he said, taking her arm. We just go straight 
ahead, and when we come to a cross section we turn to the left 
If TO keep turning to the left we’ll be out in ten minutes or so.’ 

‘Well, all right,’ Frances said doubtfully. ‘But I don’t really 
•like it’ 

He took her arm and walked her forward. He wanted to get 
her into centre of the maze in case Moe had seen them and 
vias following them. For some minutes they walked along the 
mirror-lined paths, turning to the left when they came to the 
CTOSS Actions'. 

Above them as they walked they could see the blue sky and 
hear the strident noise of the amusement park. Each path that 
they came to was a replica of the one they had just left. Their 
reflections surrounded them. What appeared to be an endless 
path would suddenly terminate in a cul-de-sac so they had to 
retrace their way until they found a turning which thq? had 
passed without noticing it. 

• After they had walked for two or three minutes, Frances said 
mddenly, ‘I think we should try to get out now. IPs rather duU, 
isn’t it?’ 

Pete stopped. He looked back down the path along which 
they had come. " Twenty faces with twenty disfiguring birth- 
m^h stared at him, making him feel a little sick. 

Now he had come to the moment when he had to tell her 
the ttuth, he realized how difficult it was going to be. There was 
so little time. Any moment Moe might appear at the end of one 
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‘I brought you here to tell you something/ he , began. Tn 
afraid it is going to be a shock to you.’ 

She looked quickly at him, and he saw her stiffen slightly. . 

. “What do you mean?’ 

' ‘I’m not Burt Stevens, My name is Pete Weiner, _Wc havcn’i 
much time, Pl^^ listen to me and please don’t be frightened.’ 

He saw alarm jump into her eyes, and he felt desperately, so^ 
for her. To suddenly find herseff in this complicated maze witl: 
someone who now turns out to be a complete stranger was at 
alarming experience, he thought, as he tried to smile at her. ' 

‘I don’t understand,’ she said steadily. ‘Is this a joke?’ 

‘I wish it was,’ he said earnestly. ‘Before I say anyt^g mon 
I want you to Imow I wouldn’t harm you for anything in th< 
world. You’re safe with me. So please try not to be frightened. 

She moved a step away from him. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

. ‘There’s so little time/ he said, his mind groping for the righi 
words. ‘I don’t know what it is all about myself, I was sent tc 
hurt you. That man who has been following us came with me 
He’s dangerous. I know it sounds unbelievable, but he will kil 
you if he can get you alone. The only way to save you is foi 
me to kill him while you escape. That’s why I brought yoi 
here. You must do exactly what I tell you . . .’ He broke off as hi 
saw terror darken her eyes, , ' 

As she listened to the quiet, tense voice, she believed tha' 
she \yas listening to a madman. The newspapers wac alway 
mentioning horrible cases of lunatics who trapped girls in lonelj 
places and murdered them. She backed away, staring at Pete 
and she raised her hands in an imploring gesture for him to kcej 
his distance. 

Seeing her rising panic, Pete remained still. He had realizec 
the danger of telling her the truth. He guessed she might jumj 
to the -conclusion that he was a lunatic, and with a sidt feelinj 
of despair he saw now that was e.xactly what she was thinidng.' 

Tlease don’t be frightened, Frankie/ he said, Tlease trus 
me. I’m not 'cracked, and I wouldn’t hurt you. Can’t you so 
.that? Can’t you sec I only want to help you?’ . ' 

Tlease go away/ she said, white-faced but still calm.' ‘I cai 
find my way out without your help. Just please go away anc 
leave me.’ 

‘I will go/ he said earnestly, ‘but you must first hsten to wha 
I. have to say. This man who is following us has been told t( 
kill you. I don't know why, but he will do it urdeSs I stop him 
They sent me a photograph of you so I should know you. Look 
I’ll show it to you. Perhaps it will convince you I’m speaking 
truth.’ 

_ Seeing her mounting panic, he hurriedly thrust his hand ihsid' 
his coat for his billfold. He felt if he could only show' her thi 
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his wrist-watch 
i-pick, and the 
Sck slid out of its sheath and fell on the path at his feet. 

Frances looked down and saw the ice-pick. She stared at .the 
murderously sharp blade in horror. Then she looked up and 
met Pete’s frightened, guilty eyes. A cold chill settled around her 

She didn’t hesitate. She was sure now he was a dangerous 
lunatic who had tricked her into this labyrinth of mirrors to 
do her harm, and she knew if it came to a struggle she would 
stand no chance against him. So she spun around and ran. 
•Frankie! Please!' 

- His agonized cry only acted as a spur, and her long legs carried 
her down the- straight, narrow path as fast as she could drive 
them. 

As she ran she kept the fingers of her left hand against the 
wall of mirrors. It was only by feel that she found a tiding, 
down which she sped. She took another turning, this time to 
the right, and she ran frantically down yet another ni^tmare 
path, her dark hair streaming behind her, her face white, her 
^ breath coming in laboured gasps. 

She had no idea how long she ran, how often she twisted and 
turned. It was like running on a treadmill; every step she took 
brought her to the same place, or what appeared to be the same 
place. 

Findly she could run no more, and she leaned against the 
mirrored wall, her hands pressing her breasts, her eyes closed 
as she struggled to regain her breath. 

After a few moments she opened her eyes and stared at her 
reflection in Ae mirror opposite her. She was shocked to see how 
frightened she looked, how big her eyes were and how wild and 
disordered her usually sleek, neat hair had become. 

She had no idea where sfe was. She might still be only a 
few yards from Pete or she might be in the centre of the maze. 

She wondered if she should shout for help, but suppose Pete 
. was close by_ and got to her before outside help could reach 
her? She decided it would be safer to try and get out by herself. 

_ She looked up and down the path that seemed in the reflec- 
tion of the mirrors to have no ending and no beginning, and 
she felt a wave of panic sweep over her. 

It was as if she were cau^t up in some ghastly nightmare, 
ohe wanted to sit on the ground and cry; to give up weakly, 
to hide her face in her hands and wait tmtil someone found her, 
But suppose Pete found her first? She fought back her tears 
isurfe an effort to pull herself together. If she continued 
uown tto path, she told herself, and at every intersection she 
taram left, ^ely it would bring her to the exit? 

. Me started off, walking slowly, her ears strained to catch 
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photograph she must realize the danger she was i 
He jerk^ out the billfold, and as he did so 
enranded with the handle of the ic 



CHAPTER FIVE 


CoKRAD spent a feverish twenty minutes searching for 
the three-seater sports car in the various car parks tfet sur- 
rounded the amusement park. He was still at ft, but realizing tbe 
hopelessness of the task, when he heard a police siren, and 
saw Bardin with a car full of prowl boys swing into the avenue 
leading to the main entrance of the amusement park. 

Cffluad ran out to meet the car, tvaving his hmids. 

The car pulled up and Barto, looking hot and nrhabl^ 
Kowled out of the window. 

.How are you getting on?’ he demanded. 'Found th; car 
«?’ 

‘Shut that damned siren off!’ Conrad snanped. Do ^ wan* 
oscarethosetwohoodsintoaction?’ ‘ ‘ * 

^ Bardin got out of the car as the sergeant driver Sicked CE 
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Whafs the idea?’ ' 

‘Answer tlie question and snap it up!’ Bardin barked. ‘Where 
is ie?’ , , . . 

fWe left her in the amusement park.’ 

‘Alone?’. - - ■ ■ 

‘No, she’s with Burt.’ 

‘Burt -who?’ . • _ 

. “Why, Burt Stevens, of course. What’s all this about?’ 

, Bardin glanced at Conrad, who asked, ‘Has this Stevens guy 
got a birth-mark?’ • •' 

' ■ ‘That’s right. A port-wine stain down the right side of his 
face.’ ■■ _ . 

‘Are you sure his name is Stevens?’ ' ■ 

^e said it was. Is there something wrong, then? ’ 

‘But you don't know for certain?’ 

.“No, we don’t,’ Bunty broke in. ‘I didn’t like the look of 
. him when be came to the house. You see, we were all going 
to'ihe beach: Frankie, Buster, Te^ Lancing and mj^eh. Teny' 
phoned to say he couldn’t make it, and was sending his friend 
Burt to take his place. This boy turned up. He said he was Burt 
Stevens, but of course as I’ve never seen him before I don’t 
Imow for certain if he really is Burt Stevens.’ 

‘Where exactly did you leave Miss Coleman?’ 

. ‘They v.'ere going into the maze,’ Buster said. 

‘Whatmaze?’ 

.‘The mirror maze. It’s at the end of that avenue, next to the 
. big tent. I wish you’d tell me what this is all about.’ 

‘No time right now,’ Conrad said curtly. ‘Stay right here. 
We may need you again.’ He turned to Bardin. ‘Come on!’ He 
didn’t wait to see Bardin’s reaction, but broke into a rtm, and 
began forcing his way through the crowds towards the big tent. 

Bardin paused. only long enough to give instructions to his 
sergeant. 

‘Get that maze surrounded. Don’t let anyone out. You know 
who to look for. Watch out for Moe. He’ll try to shoot his way 
out.’ 

He turned and ran after Conrad, leaving Buster and . Bunty 
staring blankly after him. 


II 

The rays of the sun, striking obliqudy into the maze, caught the 
nickel plate of the automatic and made the g\m glitter in Moc’s 
hand. 

For a brief moment Frances stared at the pointing gun. Moc’s 
appearance struck terror in her heart. His black suit, his himchcd 
should^ and his stillness sent a cold chill up her spine. She 
knew instinctively that he was a killer, and she realized he 
was about to shoot at her. • 
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Already a dozen police were climbing tip on to the top .of the 
walls and were spreading out slowly to surround the maze.. . • 
“He’s here,’ Conrad shouted, and pointed to the path where 
Moe was crouching. 

Moe straightened up and fired at Conrad, who felt the slug 
> past his face. As he automatically ducked, he lost his balance 
i fell into one of the mirrored paths. ^ 

rhe police had called for planks and were crossing the paths 
laying the planks across the tops of the walls, and then pulling 
; planks after them. 

But by the time th^ reached the path where Moe had been, 
had vanished, leaving only a smear of blood on one of the 
rrors to show where he had been. . . 

A police sergeant, squatting on the wall, looked down at 
inrad. 

■You all right, sir?’ . _ 

Tm okay,’ Oanrad said tersely. ‘I’ll stay here. See you can 
3t him, then direct me on to him. If you see the girl, let me 
6w at once. And watch out!’ 

The sergeant nodded and started off, bent double, along the 
rrow wrS. 

Moe in the next path watched him come, a savage gle^ in 
i eyes. He lifted the automatic and shot the sergeant through 
5 head. 

The sergeant threw -up his arms and fell heavily into the next 
th to the one Moe was in. 

Gripping his wounded arm, Moe ran down the path, turned 
:omer and then paused to Usten. He saw something blue_ re- 
nted in one of the mirrors, and his lips came off his teeth in a 
inning snarl. 

The girl was standing at the next intersection, and as he 
Itched her, he saw her ^ge into the path where he was, looking 
'ay from him. 

Moe transferred his gun to his left hand. He lifted the gun 
d sighted it, aiming at the centre of her young full breasts. 
1 C gun sight v/obbled as he fought against the increasing 
ding of fainmess, and he cursed under his breath. 

Suddenly a voice sounded over a loudspeaker: a voice that 
lied over the maze, amplified like the sound of thunder. 

‘Miss Coleman! Miss Coleman! Attention please! The police 
1 looking for you. Will you shout so we can find.yoii? Be on 
ur guard. Keep looking to yoiu right and your left The gun- 
in is still at large!’ 

Frances caught her breath in a gasp of relief and alarm. She 
stily looked to her right, then her left, and her heart skipped 
leat v/hen she saw the blade suited figure not more than thirty 
rds from her, the automatic pointing at her. She shut her eyes 
d screamed twidly. Gunfire crashed against her ear drums. She 
It a scorching pain bite into her arm and she fdt herself falling. 

So 
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swung 

®”£ad puUed up as he reached the comer of the path^ ^ 
caught a fleeting glimpse of Moe, crouching, vnth ks gtm push^ 
fonvard, and beyond Moe, the body of a girl in a blue frock. He 
ducked back as Moe fired at him, the slug throvmig a spray ot 
glass splinters dangerously near his face. 

Dropping flat, Conrad edged around the comer. Moe spotted 
him as Conrad lifted his gun and they both fired simultano- 


' Mot's slug cut through the crown of Conrad’s hat, Conrad s 
shot was more accurate. He saw Moe drop his gun, clutch his 
side and pitch forward on his face. 

Two policemen arrived above Conrad and jumped down be- 
side him. , 

■Watch him,’ Conrad cautioned as he stepped into the path 
where Moe lay. 

But Moe didn't move when they reached him. One of the 
police turned him over on his back. 

Moe’s white face was twisted into a snarl of pain and fear. 
His sightlKs eyes stared up at the blue sky. Blood soaked the 
front .of his coat. Even as. Conrad looked down at him, Moe’s 
jaw dropped and the last of his breath came through fak open 
mouth in a tired, hissing sigh. 
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still rose-pink from the vigorous towelling 
■sne had given it, Dolores sat on a stool in one of the luxurious 
snov/er rooms in the Paradise Qub and carefully dried betv/een 
ner toes with a piece of cotton v/ool. 

She had just mme in from a swim, and following her usual 
^ ^ shower to wash the salt water from 


2 nd her almond-shaped eyes 
them usual ahve gleam and were cloudy wi4an%y 

OIU abmptly told her he was going 

destmanon unknown, and he would be away 
out of tViP 'weeks to a month. Even now as she glanfpd 

in the horizon 

Abe’s advice, and 
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She had knomi about June ever since the affair had started. 
She had watched the affair progress, and had felt her own power 
over Maurer weaken as the months passed. She knew her throne 
was tottering. It gave her no satisfaction that June was dead. If 
it •wasn’t June, then it would be someone else. She knew that 
Gloria Lyle, a second-rate movie actress with a bust like a pouter 
pigeon’s and the morals of an alley cat, had gone aboard the 
yacht, ten minutes before Maurer had left the club for the 
harbour. 

June’s murder had shocked Dolores. To her it was the ■writing 
on the wall. When Maurer came back, she wm sure that her 
reign would end. The odds ■were that he wouldn’t. bother to 
divorce her; he would get rid of her as brutally as be had got rid 
of June. 

Dolores had no illusions about Maurer, She knew he thought 
no more of taking a life than he thought of drinking a Scotch 
and soda. 

She had been his wife now for four years, and the wonder 
was she had lasted so long. It was only because she had never 
given him a chance to complain, never looked at tmy other 
man, that she had lasted. She knew he was growing impatient 
for his freedom. He wouldn’t dare divorce her. She knew too 
much about his business affairs to risk her being free from his 
watchful influence. She was sure that before long, probably 
when he returned, he would tell one of his hoods what to do, 
and she would die. She would have a car smash or a shooting 
aeddent; she might get carried out to sea when she was'bathing. 
There were many convenient ways in which she cotdd.die: 

, convenient for Maurer, of course. 

She reached out for a cigarette, lit it and released two thin 
ails of smoke down her finely shaped nostrils. 

She wasn’t alarmed, but she realized she v/Ould have to do 
something if she were going to survive. Already her quick wits 
and her shrewd razor-sharp mind had created a possible solution. 
Now Maurer was out of the way, she must make immediate use 
of her opportunities. 

She stood up and walked over to the 'wall mirror and sur- 
vey^ herself. She smoothed her hands do'wn her long, sleek 
fl^s as she studied her body with thoughtful narrowrf eyes, 
u '^ysht of Gloria Lyle with her short legs and ridiculous 
oust, what did Maurer see in her, she wondered. 'What could 
he STO m her. He was no better than an alley cat himself in 
search of any n^v sensation with an animal urge for something 

fresh, no matter hov; ugly It was, 

shoiflders, she began to dress, her mind still 
dangerous. She had thought of 
^ jewdlcry and the clothes he had once showered on 
•iCTc to hide herself somewhere, but she knew there 

was nowhere safe from his long-reaching arm. 
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^ , ±ed her dress over her 

>f the shower room and along the 

oigh stool, sipping a martini. His 
stool, matog the stool look hfce a 

grotesque mushroom. 

Ste stood in the doorway, looking at him. In him was hCT 
only hope, and she felt a little shiver of disgust run through 
her. Pot-b^ied, oily old men were her only refuge, she thought: 
the' only men who had the power and the money that were 
essential to her way of life. If only Abe were like that flash, hard- 
muscled SdgeL She had often wondered what Seigd wodd be 
like as a lover. Several times she had been tempted to experiment, 
hut she knew the danger. Once she had made Seigel her lover, 
ha We would be hanging on a thread. 

She studied GoUowitz as he sipped his martini, unaware of 
ha presence. She could do anything with him, and she bad 
long hiown he lived for the day when he would take over 
MsurePs position. But would he be strong enough to protect 
vhen Ae time came? 

[ello, Abe,’ she said, coming up to him and smiling her 
iant, sensual smile. ‘So Jack’s gone.’ 
e hurriedly slid off the stool, his fat, dark face h'ghting up. 
'es, he’s gone,’ he said, his eyes undre^ing her. 'How b^uti- 
ou look, Dolly. How do you manage it?’ 
be shrugged and climbed up on a stool next to his. 

)h, I don’t know. Jack doesn’t notice it any longer, Abe.’ 

:e scowled. 


one a 

solid hips and walked out t 
■passage to the cocktail bar. 

Abe GoUowitz sat on a 1 
fat buttods spread over the 


ack doesn’t appreciate the best things in life.’ 

fou kndv/ he’s got that Lyle woman on board?’ Dolores 

, taking the ice-cold martini the barman gave her, 

ioUorvitz stiffened. 

had heard. It’s no business of mine.’ 

Ibe, is Jack in trouble?’ 

^ 0 , no, nothing like that. He suddenly decided . . .’ 

• lease, Abe, tell me. You’re the only one I have now who I 
trust. He is in trouble, isn’t he?’ 

lollov'^ glanced over his shoulder to make sure no one 
i Within earshot 

He could l^_We thought it wiser for him to be out of reach 
ir the time being.’ 
ft’s because of June?’ 

Mowitz hesitated, then nodded. 

How wfll the organization react, Abe? Could this be the end 


Dolly, but since you ask me, I cai 
know. He’s not paying much attention ti 



This was news to Dolores,^ but she was car<^ul not to let 
GoUowitz see Iier startled surprise. . , 

*I luiow. He’s said something about that to me, Isn t it un- 
wise, Abe?’ . ' , ! . ■ 

T think so.’ • , , 

This time it was her turn to hesitate, but she knew if she aion t 
seize every opportunity it might be too late when Maurer re- 

tumed. . , ■ j T 1 

Lowering her voice, she said, ‘If anything happened to Jacir, 
you would take over, wouldn’t you?’ _ , , - ' 

GoUowitz eyed her tmeasily. He was on p^ous grotmd, but 
he was also aware that Dolores’s present position was still more 
perilous. 

-‘It would depend on the organization. They may have some- 


one else in mind.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘That’s not likely.’ She looked up suddenly, her green eyes 
an open invitation. ‘If you did take over, Abe, would you have 
anything for me?’ 

She watched him trying to keep calm. She already, knew the 
answer before he said, ‘If I took over, Dolly, you would have 
nothing to worry about.’ 

She gave a pleased little smile, 

‘I have plenty to worry about now, Abe.’ 

GoUowitz nodded. He restrained himself from reaching for 
her hand. He was aware that several people in the bar. were 
watclung them. 

. ‘Yes, and so have I.’ 

The bell of the telephone standing on the bar rang sharply. 
The barman picked up the receiver, listened, said, ‘Yes, sir,* and 
replaced the receiver. He turned to GoUowitz. ‘Wti. Seigel’s ask- 
ing for you, sir. He’s in your ofiSce. It’s urgent.’ 

GoUowitz sOTwlcd, Couldn’t Seigel hold down his job for 
ten minutes without bothering him? he thought as he got off 
his stool. He’d have to go. No sense in risking trouble at the be- 
ginning of his reign. . ' 

‘That guy can’t blow his own nose without me helping hiui,’ 
he said, smiling at Dolores. ‘Perhaps we might have lunch to- 
gether in uventy minutes?’ 

She shook her head. 


‘Better not, Abe. Too many spies around,’ She gave him a 
warning look. ‘I’m going home now.’ She slid off tlic stool. 
‘One of these days we’U have lunch together. Fm looking forward 
to the time, Abe, when there wiU be no restrictions between us.’ 
H^ look u'as fuU of meaning as she smiled a good-bye. 

_ He watched her ^valk across Ac bar to the door, his eyes fcast- 
tmg on her, watching the slow rolling movement of her hips 
under the thin material of her frock as she walked, her broad, 
square shoulders and her long, tapering legs. He felt sick with 
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desire for hd-. V 

Seigel was pacing up and down when GoUowitz entered his 
o£5ce. His face was pale .and his breath stank of whisky as he 
approached GoUowitz. 

The/ve got the girl!’ he said breathlessly. 

GoUowitz stiffened. 

•What do you mean? Who’s got the girl?’ 

‘Goddamn it! The poUce have got her! Those two blasted 
punks made a mess of it!’ 

GoUowitz felt a chUl nm up his fat spine. Failure! The 
moment Ws hand was on the helm, the ship floundered. What 
would the organization think of him? This might kfll his chances 
of ever succeeding Maurer! Cold, vicious rage seized him. 

•'But Jack told you to wii^ her out!’ he cried shriUy. *00 
you mean to teU me she isn’t wiped out?’ 

. Seigd backed away. He had never seen GoUowitz look like 
this; he looked now as dangerous and as crazy as Maurer could 
look when things went wrong. 

They trapped her in a maze in the amusement park. The 
poUcc must tove been tipped. Thqr arrived before they could 
find the little bitch. Moe was kiUed.’ 

‘Are you telling me the police have got her after what Maurer 
told you?’ GoUowitz screamed, his fat fists clenched and ius face 
contort^ with rage and fear. ‘Didn’t you hear what McCann 
said? Goddamn it! What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘I warned Mr. Maurer,’ Seigel snarled. “We had no time to 
case the jomt. It blew up. She was surrounded by people. The 
boys couldn’t get near her. I warned him!’ 

‘Shut up!’ GoUowitz cried. ‘I don’t want to listen to your 
weak, spineless excuses. Maurer said she was to' be hit, and 
you’ve failed to carry out an order!’ 

'Gleb and Weiner failed to carry out the order,' Seigel said, 
his face chalk white. 

‘And you’re responsible! What are you doing about it? What 
the heU are you doing here, making excuses? Get after her! Wipe 
her out! I don’t care how you do it, but do it!’ 

The D.A.’s got her,’ Seigel said. “We can’t get at her. That’s 
the one place we can’t get into.’ 

GoUowitz struggled to control his rage and fear. He ^lized 
he wasn’t behaving as the boss, Maurer wouldn’t act this way; 
yeUmg, swearing and raving. He woifld have a plan ready to 
rectify the mis^e. He puUed himself together with an effort 
and waUced unsteadily to an arm-chair and sat down. 

If she saw Jack at that Amot woman’s house, we’re finished,' 
he pd, ^ if talkmg to himself. ‘Everything wiU go. The organi- 
z^on vaU be wiped out. But did she see anything? Can we 
anori to gamble on what she saw or didn’t see? ’ 

Of course we can’t,’ Seigel said, ‘We’ve got to stop her talking. 
Maybe McCann can handle it for us,’ > 
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Gollowitz grimaced. 

'McCann? He only thinks of himself. No. We’ve got to handle , , 

thisourselves. Where is she exactly, do you know?’ 

‘They took her to the D.A.’s office. She’s somewhere in the 


building.’ ^ ' 

Gollowitz thought for a long moment. Then he looked up 


sharply. 

'You said Gleb was killed. What happened to Weiner?’ 


Seigel shrugged. 

‘I don’t know. He disappeared.’ 

Gollowitz felt the blood drain out of his face. 

'You don’t know?’ he repeated, starting out of his chair. 


Seigel stared at him. 

“He’!! turn up. I’ll kick hell out of the punk when I do catch 


up tvith him!’ _ • , ' ■ 

“You goddamn fool!’ Gollowitz shouted, his face twitching, 
girl will give a description of him. A blind man could 
find the punk with that stain on his face. The police will pick 
him up quick enough, and if he talks we are really simk. Don’t 
you see that? All the girl needs to hang the lot of us is coixobora* 
tion, and to save his skin Weiner will corroborate till he is black . 
in Ae face. He got his orders from you, didn’t he? Well, they'll 
slap an attempted murder charge on you if Weiner talks! And 
he will talk, make no mistake about that!’ He waved his fat fists 
in the air. ‘Get after him! Find and silence him! Leave the girl 
to me! I’ll handle her, but get after Weiner. Put every man 
you’ve got after him. Go yourself !’ 

Seigel stood rooted, gaping at the screaming, gesticulating . 
figure, then he realized Gollowitz was talking sense. ' 

TU get him!’ he said, and snatched open a drawer- in his 
desk. He took out a .45 automatic and shoved it in his hip 
pocket. ‘I’ll get him - I’ll get him myself,’ and he went out of the 


room at a run. 


IV 

Conrad had never seen the D.A. look so excited as he listened 
to Conrad’s story of the killing of Moe and the finding of . 
Frances Coleman. 

‘Where’s the girl now?’ Forest asked when Conrad had com- ['•{ 
plcted his tale. 

On the tenth floor, sir. Miss Fielding and a nurse are with 
her. Jacteon and Norris are guarding the door. There are three 
police officers taking care of the elevator and the stairs. She’s 
safe enough for the time being.’ 

^as she hurt?’ 

More scared than hurt. She had a nasty cut on her anh from 
flying glass, but otherwise, apart from shock she’s all right’ . 
Forest rubbed his hands. , 
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n -was iust going to call you. Doc, says you can talk to her 
now.’ 

•How is she?’ , , , 

‘A bit jumpy. I don’t wonder at it. She’s had a bad time.. 

Tes.’ • 

‘She’s in the far room,' Madge said, T)o you want me? 

“Not right now. If she’s ready to make a statement, I’ll call 
you.’ . ■ ■ . 

As he was speaking the nurse came out of the inner room and 
nodded to him. 

‘Don’t let her talk too much. She needs a good sleep. 

*1 won’t keep her long,’ Conrad said, and aware his heart w^ 
beginning to beat unev^y, he walked into the inner room. 

Frances lay on a couch with a rug thrown over her. She was 
very pale, and her big dark eyes looked at Conrad with uneasy 
anxiety. 

He was aware of a sudden tightening of his throat as he looked 
down at her. Her face in the photograph had fascinated him, 
and he realized with a sense of shock that he could be in love 
with her. It was fantastic, of course, as he hadn’t even spoken 
to her as yet, but the feeling was there, and for a moment he 
remained still, unable to collect his thoughts or to say anything. 

She lay motionless, watching him, and he pulled him^ to- 
gether with an eSort. 

*1 expect Miss Fielding told you I wanted to talk to you,* he 
said, and his voice was husky. Tm Paul Conrad, special investi- 
gator to the District Attorney’s office. How are you feeling, 
hdiss Coleman?’ 

‘ I - I’m all right, thank you,’ she said in a small voids. ‘I 
.. to go home,’ 

“We’!! fix all that in a little while,’ he said soothingly. ‘There 
are a few questions I want to ask you first.’ He pulled up a 
chair and sat down near her. ‘I’m not going to keep you long 
bemuse the nurse said you should have some sleep.’ 

T don’t want to sleep. I just want to go home.’ ’ > 

'Have you tmy relations, Miss Coleman? Someone you woidd 
like me to get into touch with to.let them know where you are?’ ■ 

He saw a scared expression jump into her eyss, and she looked 
qujddy away from him. 

T haven’t any relations.’ 

' ‘No one at all?’ 

“No.’ 

He suddenly realized that this interview might not be as 
stnughtforward as he had imagined. 

Miss Coleman, I believe you called on Miss Amot on the 
gtn, around seven o’clock.’ 

Her dark eyes flickered uneasily over his face, then moved 
away, ^ 

■Yes, I did.' . ' 
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you see Miss Arnot?’ 

)arad was aware now that the palms of his hands were moist 
ais heart was beginning to bang against his ribs, 
lay I ask why you wanted to see her?’ 

- I would rather not say.’ A faint flush rose to her face 
she looked anxiously around the room as if she were trying 
id a way of escape, 

^ell I won’t press that question. You did sec Miss Amot? 
es.’ 

nw long were you with her ?’ 
h, about five minutes. Not longer,* 

0 you know why I am asking these questions?’ Conrad 
gcntlyj Ws eyes on her face. 

- 1 suppose it’s because of Miss Amot* s deatL’ 

'hat's right : because of her murder.’ 
e saw her flinch, and bite her under-lip. 

7hat did you do when you left Miss Amot?’ 

Thy, I came away.’ 

lid you walk down the drive?’ 

es.’ 

inrad took out his handkerchief and wiped his hands. The 
question would decide Maurer’s fate. 

Thfle you were in the grounds of the estate, did you see 
me, apart from the guard or Miss Amot?’ 

-I don’t think so.’ 

le was looking down at the pattern of the rug that coveted 
and Conrad stared at her, a feding of sickBisappoiotment 
ing over him. 
bu’rc sure of that?’ 

’es.’ 

hy didn’t she look at him? he wondered. Could she be 

S' 

flss Coleman, this is vitally important. I want you to think 
fully before you' answer my next question. You know Miss 
fit has been murdered. She was killed on the 9 th, a few 
'itos after seven o’clock: at the time you were there. 'Wc had 
•d you might have seen the killer. Are you absolutely sure 
didn t see anyone except the guard and Miss Amot?’ 
tieie was a long pause. He noticed she was trembling under 
fug and her hands had turned into small white knuckled 


she said atlast. 

ou mean you didn’t see anyone?’ 
didn’t see anyone,’ 

c looked down at his hands, his mind busy. If she had looked 
M tne face when she said she hadn't seen anyone he would 
believed her, but the fact she couldn’t meet his 
ICS made him doubt whether she were telling the truth. 

So 



■ Conrad saw all trace of colour suddenly leave her face and 
her eyes rolled back. He jumped fonvard and caught her as she 
crumpled to the floor in a faint. 


Sam’s street saloon was an old-fashioned honky-tonk on the 
waterfront, frequented by dockers, sailors and prostitutes. Its 
long, low-cdling^ room had high-backed booths along one 
side where Sam's clients could talk and drink without being seen 
or disturbed. The other side of the room was ©ven up to a long 
S-shaped bar that glittered with mirrors and lighted advertising 
signs. 

Pete Weiner sat in the last booth at the far end of the room 
where he could watch the swing doors of the saloon. A botde 
of Scotch, and a glass stood before him and an ash-tray piled 
b'gh with butts indicated the time he had been in the boodi. 

Pete Mt .cold, frightened and sick. Already he was regretting 
what he had done. In Frances’s company he had been brave 
enough, but now he was on his own, a slow chill of terror was 
creeping over him. 

He hiew the word would have gone out by now, and the 
streets woiild be death traps. But what was he to do? He was 
short of money, and he thought longingly of the five hundred 
dollars be had in his room. He dared not go back there to collect 
the money. His room would be the first place they would go to, 
and one of them would be waiting for him at this very moment. 

He pulled out a few crumpled bills from his trousers pocket 
and checked them. He had fifteen dollars and a few cents. He 
hadn’t even a car. The railroad depot would be watched. If only 
he knew of some place where he could hole up for a few days! 
Without money he was helpless. 

He shifted his mind away from his immediate troubles and 
thought of Frances. He had gone after her when she had run 
away from him, but he had quiddy lost himself in the maze, 
and lost her, too. He had run on and on blindly until suddenly 
he had found himself at the eidt. . He had had no intention 
of getting out He had wanted to kill Mo^ but instead he had 
found himself out among a vast crowd that instantiy hemmed 
1^ in as they pped at the arriving police who swarmed up 
the walls of the maze and spread out, guns in hand. 

Pete had heard the shooting, and had stood in the crowd, 
waiting, sure Moe had killed Frances. It wasn’t until he had 
«cn an ambulance arrive and watched Moe’s dead body loaded 
on boarf md had seen Frances carried to a waiting police car 
ttohe had thought of his own safety. 

He got away from the amusement park as quickly as he could, 

tfiL quickly the mob swung into action, he had 

laK-cn refuge in Sam’s saloon. 
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The odds were he had only a few hours longer to live; The . 
moment he showed himself on the streets he would be done for. 

He knew the technique well enough. A fast-moving car would 
pass him, and he would go down under a bail of bullets. 

He lit a cigarette, drank a little of the whisky and wiped ^ 
sweating face with the bade of his hand. He couldn’t stay in 
the saloon all day. If only he could find somewhere to hide until 
dwkress came! It was just possible, under the cloak of darkness, 
he might get out of town, but in broad daylight with this ,V- 
accursed birth-mark to give him away, he wouldn’t last ten. ' 
minutes before they were on to him. ^ . 

A shadow fell across the table, and he felt hiS heart leap in 
his chest. His right hand remained as if paralysed on the table,' 
although his mind was frantically willing it to flash to his gun. 

He looked up, 

A young girl, corn-coloured hair piled high on top of her 
head, wearing a red sweater and a white skirt, smiled down at , 
him. 

'Hello, bright eyes,' she said, leaning forward, her hands on 
the fable and her breasts heavy against tlie fliin casing of her . 
sweater. 'Want a little company?’ 

He stared at her, trying to recover from the shock. What was 
the matter with him? He hadn’t even seen her approach. Sup^ 
pose it had been Dutch or one of the mob? He would have 
dead by now without even having a chance to hit back. * 

“I have a place just around the comer,’ the went on. •'We 
could have fun.’ She smiled, showing small white teeth,- but . 
her eyes were hard and calculating as she looked down at hnn. 

Pete realized the advantages of going with her. Once in her 
place he could hold a gun on her and wait until darkness cameu 
But dare he leave the saloon? What did she mean; jusi round 
the comer} It might be a few yards or it might be a few hundred 
yards. These girls said anything to get you to go unth them. 

^here’s your place?’ he ask^, trymg to keep his voice steady. , ' 

'Just across the street, darling,’ she said. ‘Just at the comer, 
Wfll you come?’ 

Well, ah right,’ he said, and stood up. He went . over to the 
bar and paid for his drinks. 

The barman gave him a long hard stare. There was some- ,y 
]^g m the way the barman eyed him that frightened Pete. •( 
He walked quiddy down the long room with the girl who hdd 
his arm. 


Tou seem nervous, honey/ the girl said, smiling at him., 
•Don’t tell me I’m your first?’ 

He didn’t bother to answer as he stepped into the hot sun- 
snme, feeling suddenly naked and horribly vulnerable on the 
unght, noisy waterfront. . • 

asked anxiously, his eyes searching 

tne crowded scene, hunting for a familiar face. 
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Just dovm here/ the girl said. She walked at his side witli 
all mincing steps, balancing hexscif unsteadily on her th^- 
h heels. Ton’ll like it I've got a radio. If you make it worth 
• while I’H dance for you. Most of my friends like to watch 
dance.’ 

She was leading him away from the waterfront towards a 
TOW dark street of tall sordid-looking houses. 

He hurried her along, looking back from time to time over his 
lulder, ready to break into a run at the slightest suspicious 
ivement 

Here we are,’ the girl said, pausing outside a house at the 
mer of the street. ‘I said it wasn’t far, didn’t I?’ 

She climbed the steps, opened her handbag and took out.hcr 
ch key. 

He followed her into a dimly h't, shabby hall, and as he shut 
: front door he drew in a tight gasping breath of relief. He had 
ide it! He was at least safe now until dark. He had no qualms 
out handling the girl. She wouldn’t start an5’thing when he 
owed her his gun. 

She began to climb the stairs, and he followed closely. When 
cy reached the second-floor landing, she stopped outside a 
lor facing the head of the stairs. 

This is it,’ she said, and turned the handle of the door. 'Ob, 
imn! My fool maid has locked me out again. She’s always 
)ing it. Just wait here, darling, while I run down and get the 
lare key. I keep it in my mailbox.’ 

She patted his arm, giving him a bright, fixed smile, then 
le started down the stairs. 

Pete took out his handkerchief and wiped his face and neck, 
e fumbled for a dgarettc, lit it and flicked out the match, 
hen he moved over to the banister rail and looked down into 
1C hall, two flights below. 

The girl had just reached the hall. She paused and looked up. 
heir eyes met, and Pete felt a cold wave of fear sweep through 
im when he saw the scared look on the girl’s face. Instinctively 
e realized he had wallted into a trap. 

What a mad fool he had been to have accepted her on her face 


alue! . .... 

, The mob wouIdn^t want to walk into Sam’s bar and Idll him 
a front of witnesses. They would fe it to get him somewhere 

lone, and through her they had got hira alone! 

His hand flew to the inside of his coat as he heard a kty 
n the lock behind him. He spim round m trac to see the door 

0 the girl’s apartment was opening slowly. . ^ , ■ - 

He didn’t hesitate. Swinging up : • 

:o the right and just a little abore the dwr h^ dlw 
anashed through the door, sprapng wood splintery jmd PcLu , 
fieard a gasping groan, then the sound of a nca 
ihc door. 
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the open doonvay, slanuncd the door and ran nindly ciowii n 
small yard, heaved himself over a wooden fence and landed, 
sobbing for breath, in a twisting, narrow alley. 

He sprinted down the alley, hearing the sound of foot-fnllr. 
behind him. He for some hundred yards, following tlic 
twisting alley, keeping close to the rvooden fence. 

Ahead of him he could see the main street with its traffic and 
crowds. He somehow managed to increase his speed and rc.nchfcl 
the street just as Goetz turned the last bend in the .alley. 

Goetz half raised his gun as he caught sight of Pete, hut 
lowered it as Pete vanished round the comer. 

Pete dashed through the crowds that thronged the street, push- 
ing people out of his way. He had concealed his gun in his coat 
pocket, but people stai^_ after him, sensing something w.ss 
wrong, startled by his stveating, frightened face. 

He was out in the open now. Any second a car would over- 
take him, and he would be cut down. He paused .at the edge of 
the kerb, his chest heaving, while he looked to right and left’. He 
saw a taxi, and he waved frantically. The taxi r.v/ung, to the 
■ kerb and pulled up beside him. 

The park,’ Pete g^ped, and wrenched open the tab tloor, 

Hands ^bbed his arms from behind and he gave s cry of 
terror as he looked aroimd. Two big patrofmen had hofd of him, 

Take it easy,’ one of them said. “We v/ant you, Weiner. Get 
his rod, Jack’ 

The other cop expertly fotind Petefs gun and .shoved it into 
his hip pocket. 

'We’U take the cab,’ the first cop said. ‘Headquarter, hud, 
and snap it up,’ 

Out of the comer of his eye, Pete esugh: tight of a big hfatk 
car bearing down on the taxi, 

‘Look outl’ he yelled, and wrenched him.v;if free from ihn 
cop who was holding him. He Sung himself face down on f.he 
floor of the cab as the black car swept pasts 

Above the noise of the traSc came the violent r.ar.-,mcr.r,g 


of a machine-gun- _ 

The cab rocked crazily under the enpact of the nan of ,.u..ef.n 
One of the cops was caught acros' hrs faoe^by a hurt from the 
maclune-gun- His head and face dis'o!7e.d. Into a roern o, h'.r/y; 
and smashed bone. . _ 

The ether cop threw himself down on top l ainrn 

driver was caught by the tafl end of the bsrot. t on 

ballets smashing into him lifted hmo cut ot t-o oa.. * 

bim on the sidewalk. j ^ '' 

Tne crowd on the street hzdkc and ran : 


ling and screaming. Several of th™ 
end lay E. huddled lisapc cv, the siccwai.r a. 

The black car swept on and disanpeir';: 
The big cop covering Pete got ensteadny tn ; 


.'The bastards!' he said through ciencnea ic«h. 'The god 
damn bastards!’ 

He dragg^ Pete out of the cab. 

'Come on, you!’ he snarled, and ran Pete across the sidewal 
into the sheltering porch of a store. He wedged Pete into ; 
comer between two plate-glass windows and stood in front o 
him, gun in hand. , 

‘Get me inside!’ Pete shouted excitedly. 'You goddamn fool 
Doyou imagine glass’ll stop bullets?’ , . 

‘Shut your trap!’ the cop snarled. There ain’t gomg to b 
no bidlets.’ . . 

Even as he spoke the black car made its second vm. Th 
crowds on the street, seeing it coming, flattened on the sidewaB 
or dashed madly into the shops and stores for shelter. ■ 

Cars, swerving to avoid the black car that chme strai^t dow 
the middle of the street, mounted the kerbs. One car crashe 
through a plate-glass window. 

‘Look out!’ Pete screamed, and shoving the cop with all li 
strength gained enough room to lie flat. 

The cop, as brave and as stupid as a charging rhino, startc 
firing at the car ns it swept past. The answering burst of fii 
from the concealed machine-gun was devastating. The cc 
seemed to fly to pieces as the whip lash of bullets tore open h 
chest and flung him back on to Pete. 

The car braked and pulled up. Goet2 and Conforti spille 
out of the car, their faces ghstening with sweat, their moutl 
wide open with soundless yelling. 

They had been told to get Pete at all costs, and they, we 
carrying out orders. 

Somewhere in the porch of the shop, under the dead cop ar 
the heap of smashed glass, was Pete, and they knew it. 

Conforti held the Thompson. Goetz had a gun in each han 

Conforti started spraying the porch with bullets as he K 
towards it. 

Pete saw the line of bullets hammering into the. sidewal 
spraying chips of concrete, and advancing like a carpet of dea' 
towards him. 

He pulled the dead cop over him, held on to his belt, fedii 
thread cop’s blood dnpping on his face, and he shut his eyes. 

1. j dead body kick and jerk as bullets smashed aero 

me dead legs. Thm a new sound started his heart bating apii 
the sound of police sirens and the sharp crisp crack of poll 
automatics. 

Goetz, swearing, spun around as three police cars scream' 
down the street towards him. He raised his gun, hut the & 
acceleratmg, hit him like an express train and flung hi 
high mto the air. He dropped like a half-fiUed sack of com < 
to the sideivalk. 

Conforti didn’t look bad,. He ran into the porch, 
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Pete caught a glimpse of Confortfs legs as he Irat over the 
dead cop. He tried to squeeze himself into the ground, clinging 
v/ith all his strength to the dead cop’s belt. 

Conforti spotted him and his teeth showed in a triumpl^t 
grinning snarl. He dragged the cop arvay with Pete stili clinging 
to the cop's belt. 

' ‘Get away!’ Pete screamed, trying to hide himself behind the 
cop’s body. ‘Don’t do it!’ 

Conforti lifted the Thompson. The barrel swung up. Pete 
stared at the sight as it covered his face. His eyes started our 
of his head/ He saw Conforti’s finger whiten as Conforti took 
in the slack on the trigger. 

Then guns cracked tehind Conforti. 

Pete saw the sudden look of agony come over the t 
like face. He saw the eyes go lifeless. The Thompson je 
as the d^g hand stiffened and began firing as the dyin 
automatically tightened on the trigger. 

Then Conforti dropped the gun, took one step and 
forward on his face. 

A moment later Pete was surrounded by grim-faced 



Conrad looked at Bardin steadily and didn’t say anythi; 
Bardin gave a heavy snort, v^-alked around to his desk, took ( 
a receipt book, VTOte savagely, spluttering ink and shoved 
across to Conrad. 

‘Otey, take the little rat He’s not talking. He knows nothi 
. He’s never heard of A^aurer. He wasn’t vnthin a mile of 
^amusement park. If you think you’ll get anywhere with b 
without beating the guts out of him, you’ve got another th; 
coming.’ 

‘I want him in a wagon and escort,’ Conrad said. ‘Fis it 
me, will you, Sam?’ 

. Bardin got up, nodded to one of the detectives who went o 
Then he wallred over to Pete and glared down at him. “Yoi 
_ be back, Weiner. Don’t imagine you’re going to have it n 
and easy just because the DA.’s interested in you. You’ll 
back, and we’ll cook up something for you.’ He swung his haiiu 
and caught Pete a smashing backhanded blow that knocked him 
over backwards, taking the chair v/ith him. 

Pete sprawled on the floor, his eyes dazed, his hand holding 
his puffy right chedn 

Conrad turned away. He didn’t approve of these methods, ^t 
he didn’t blame Bardin. To lose three good policemen in saving 
the life of a worthless young gangster was something to make 
any Lieutenant bitter. 

k Pete got unsteadily to his feet and slumped against the wall. 

No one said anyfliing. No one moved. Idinutes dragged by, 
then the door opened and the detective came back. 

‘Okay. At the side entrance, sir.’ 

‘Take him,’ Bardin said to Conrad wnth a gesture of disgu^. 
'And don't forget, when you're through with him, we wmnt him 
back.’ 

You’ll get him,’ Conrad said. He looked at Pete. ‘Come on, 
Weiner.' 

Pete crossed the room. He. felt as if he were walking through 
a forest of menacing giants as he weaved his way around the 
big detectives who made no attempt to move out of his way and 
who watched him with hot, intent eyes. 

A heavy sted-wallai wagon stood at the side entrance in a big 
, enclosed yard. Police stood around with riot guns at the ready. 
i: Six speed cops sat astride their motor-cycles, their engines 
ticking ov^, their hard, stm-bumed faces watchful. 

Pete climbed into the wagon and Conrad followed him. The 
steel door slammed shut and Conrad pushed home two massive 
bolts. 

‘Sit down,’ he said curtly. 

Pete sat down. He heard the motor-cycle engines roar, and 
then the wagon jogged into life and began its guarded run to 
the City Hall. 

Conrad took out a pack of dgarettes, shook out two, handed 
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Tv’C got him,’ Ck)nrad said, and -walked over to his desk and 
sat down, ‘He’s up on the tenth floor with a rouple of g^ds 
taking care of him. What are you looking so excited al^ut?’ 

Gollowitz is talking to the DJIl. He’s got a writ for Miss 
man’s release.’ 

Dnrad stiffened, 
bu kidding?’ 
in Roche shook his head. 

[e blew in about ten minutes ago. The D.A.’s stalling him 
I you got back. He’s demanding to see Miss Coleman.’ 
anrad got to his feet, 
d better see the D.A.’ 

e walked along the passage to the D.A.’s office, tapped and 
led open the door, 

Drest sat behind his desk, his hands folded on his blotter, 
looked up as Conrad came in, lifted his shoulders in a re- 
ed shrug and waved a hand towards Gollowitz who was 
ag by the desk, his round swarthy face bland, 
was just telling the DA. that I want to see Miss Coleman,’ 
lowitz said as ^nrad shut the door and came across to the 

5Tiy?’ Conrad asked curtly. 

the is being unlawfully detained here, and I happen to be 
legal representative: that’s why.’ 

v’dl, well, that’s news,* Conrad said. ‘Does she know of her 
aordinary good fortune? After aU, I should have thought 
had more important work to do than to bother about a 
niless movie extra.’ 
roUowitz chuckled. 

Is the legal representative of the Norgate Union I take imder 
care any of its members, and Miss Coleman happens to be a 
nber,’ ■ 

feah, I should ha-ve thought of that,’ Conrad said, and 
iced over at Forest. 

3e wants to see her right now,’ Forest said. 

^nd no one can stop me seeing her,’ Gollowitz said smoothly. 
Ipn’t have to teU you that,’ He got up and leaning forward 
ped a paper lying on Forest’s desk. Tou’re satisfied with 
, aren't you?’ 

L ^ess so,’ Forest said, shrug^g. He looked over at Conrad, 
u’d better ask Miss Coleman if she wants to see Mr. GoUo- 
z. We’ll wait.’ 

jonrad nodded and went out of the office. He was sure 
inces would .want to sec Gollowitz, and he stood for a moment 
iking. He could warn her, but was she in the mood to listen 
warnings? Did she realize the danger she was in? Once 
llowim got her away from the D.A.’s office, she would dis- 
>ear. He was sure of that, 
de returned to his office. 
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‘Get me six photographs of any of our customers,’ he said 
) Van RochCj ‘and include in.the six a picture of Maurer.’ 

Van Roche went to the files, and after a minute or so handed 
lonrad six half-plate prints. , _ , 

‘I want you to come up with rne,’ Conrad said. I ^ve 
ou the tip, bring Weiner into Miss Coleman’s room. Okay? . 

Van Roche looked startled. 

‘What’s the idea?’ 

‘You’ll see. We haven’t much time. Come on, lets get up- ^ 
tairs.’ 

They rode up in the elevator to the tenth floor. 

‘Stick with Weiner until I send for you,’ Conrad said, and 
valked quickly down the passage to Frances’s door. 

Jackson and Norris, still at their posts outside the door, gave , 
aim bored nods as he rapped. The door was opened by Madge, 
rhere was an exasperated expression on her face. 

“Is she being difficult?’ Conrad asked, keeping his voice down. 

‘I’ll say she is,’ 

Conrad nodded and walked into the inner room. He was 
aware of a feeling of suppressed excitement to see Frances again, 
even after only a few hours. 

She was looking out of the window. The nurse got to her. 
feet and went out silently when she saw Conrad. 

‘I hope you’re feeling better now, Miss Coleman,’ Conrad said. 

She turned quickly. Her eyes were angry and she came across ■’< 
the room to face Conrad. r 

‘I want to go home!’ she said fiercely. "You have no right to 
keep me here!’ 

‘I know,’ Conrad said mildly. He thought how animated .she 
looked in her anger. Not like Janey’s anger. There was nothing 
spiteful about this girl, ‘And I’m sorry about it. Miss Coleman. 

We don’t think it’s safe for you to leave just yet.’ 

‘I'm the judge of that!’ 

‘Are you?’ He smiled at her, hoping to win a smile from her, • 
but she remained straight-faced and angry, staring at him. ‘Look, 

• sit down, won’t you? If after what I’m going to tell you you stilly . 
want to go home, then I’ll have to let you go. 1 can’t hold you’ 
here against your will.’ 

Her anger began to fade, but her eyes were suspicious. 

‘I don’t want to listen. I just want to go right now,’ ,i 

'I wish you would try to be reasonable. We’re only thinking 
of your own safety. Why do you imagine that gunman tried 
to kill you? Have you thought of that?’ 

He saw uncertainty chase suspicion out of her eyes. 

‘He - he must have been mad.’ 

‘Do you really think so?’ Conrad sat down. 'Sit down for 
a moment. ! won’t keep you long.’ 

She hesitated, then sat down, her fists tight clenched on her 
knees. 
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'You’re still quite sure you didn’t see anyone when you were 
at Miss Amot’s place?’ Conrad asked, taking the six photographs 
from his pocket. 

He saw her face tighten. 

■ ‘I’ve already said I didn’t see anyone. If you’re going to start 
all that over again . . .’ 

'Please be patient with me. Would you look at these photo- 
graphs and teU me if you recognize any of the faces?’ 

■ He handed her the photographs and she took them reluc- 

tantly. She shuffled through them, and when she came to 
Maurer’s photograph he saw her stiffen. She dropped the photo- 
graphs as if they had become red hot and jumped to her 
feet ^ ; 

‘I’m not going to have any more of this!’ she cried, her face 
pale. ‘I insist on going home j’ 

Conrad bent down and picked up the photographs. He didn’t 
let her see his excitement. He was sure now she had seen Maurer 
at Dead End. Why else shouJd she have reacted like this? 

He held Maurer’s photograph out to her. 

‘Do you know who this is?’ 

She didn’t look at the photograph. 

‘I don’t know any of them.’ 

‘Have you ever heard of Jack Maurer?’ 

‘Of course; he’s a racketeer,’ Frances^ said, turning away. ‘Fm 
not interested in him, and I’m not interested in any of the 
others.’ 

‘I want to tell you about Maurer,’ Conrad said, studying the 
photograph. ‘He’s quite a character. I’d say he was the most 
powerful man in the State right now. When he was fifti^ he 
became a bodyguard to Jake Moritti. Before he was sixteen 
' he had been arrested three times for homicide, but each time 
he made sure no witness lived to give evidence against him. When 
Moritti ceased to be a power, Maurer join^ Zetti. Over a 
period of Jen years he was responsible for thirty murders; mainly 
gMg slayings. When Zetti went to jail, Maurer teamed up with 
Big Joe Bemstien. A little later he became one of the head men 
of die Crime Syndicate, You’ve heard about the Syndicate, 
•haven’t you? Their organization spreads over the whole of the 
country. It is divided into territories and Maurer got California. 
He tas been the racket boss of California now for ten years, 
and it is remarkable what he has done in that time. He has t^en 
over all the main labour groups. Every member of these imions 
I»ys him duts for which he gives them nothing in return, and 
too blind and stupid to realize it. He has taken over the 
Shylocldng business. Do you know what that is? It’s one of 
me greatest profit-making rackets in the country. For every five 
dollars kirrowed, the borrower has to pay back six dollars, and 
me period is for one week. It works out at 120 per cent in 
lorty-two days. If the borrower fails to pay up on time, two of 
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if you leave our protection!’ 

‘I don’t believe you. You’re trying to frighten me! I didn’t 
see anything, and I’m going home!’ 

Conrad restrained his temper with difBculty. 

‘Miss Coleman, I beg you to think about this. We can protect 
you. There's nothing to be frightened about. Are you fri^tened 
of Maurer? Tell me why you don’t want to stay here for a few 
days?’ 

‘I have no intention of staying and I don’t want yotir protec- 
tion,’ she said angrily. ‘I think you’re just sasdng these things 
to frighten me into giving evidence, and I’m not going to do 
it!’ 

Conrad went to the door. 

‘Madge, will you phone down to the D.A. and tell him GoUo- 
vritz can come up?’ 

Madge stared at him, her eyes alarmed. 

‘GoUowitz? You’re not letting . . 

•Will you please do as I tell you!’ Conrad snapped. He turned 
back to Frances. ‘There’s a lawyer downstairs asking for you. 
He has a writ for your release. We can’t hold you against the 
writ, but if you refuse to go with him, he can’t make you. It’s 
up to you.’ 

Frances met his eyes defiantly. 

‘I shall certainly go with him!’ 

Conrad walked up to her. 

•Listen, you little fool! Why do you imagine a lawyer should 
go to the trouble of taking out a writ for you? He’s Maurer’s 
lawyer! That’s why.’ 

‘How do I know Bunty Boyd hasn’t sent him?* she demanded. 
You want me to stay here, don’t you? I don’t believe anything 
you’re saying!’ 

A tap came on the door and Madge looked in. 

‘Mr. GoUowitz.’ 

GoUowitz came in, a smooth smile on his dark face, 

‘Miss Coleman?’ 

Frances faced him, her eyes searching his face. 

Yes.’ 

‘I’m a lawyCT, and I represent the Norgate Union. The secre- 
tary of the um'on caUed me and told me you were detained here. 
The District Attorney teUs me he has no reason to bold you 
any longer. Are you willing to come with me? ’ 

Fran^ hesitated for a moment. There was something about 
GoUowitz that made her nervous, 

‘I don’t want to go tvith you, thank you,’ she said. ‘I just 
want to go home.’ 

GoUowitz chuckled. 

'Of course. I simply meant that I would escort you as far as 
the entrance. If you would communicate with the secretary of 
your union and teU him I have arranged for your release I 


lould bs obliged.' ’ 

Conrad moved quietly to the door and beckoned to Madge. 

‘Tell Van to bring Weiner in here/ he whispe^. 

As he turned back he heard Frances sa}", Can ! leave here 
It once?’ 

‘Of course/ GoUovntz said. . . ^ 

‘Just a moment/ Conrad broke in. W^ile you re here, Mr. 
Gollowitz, you might be interested to go bail for another or our 
customers. Come in, Weiner/ . j t. 

Van Roche threw open the door and gave Pete a hard shove 
SO hs entered the room with an unbalanced rush. When he saw 

GoIIowitz, he jumped back as if he had seen a snake. ^ 

Gollowitz had been too busy getting the writ for Frances 
release to find out what had happened to Pete. Seigel had 
/ assured him he would get Pete, and seeing Pete so imexpectecUy 
completely threw him off balance. His fat face turned livid,- 
and he took a step towards Pete, his lips drawn off his teeth in 
a snarl of fury. 

‘Leave me alone!’ Pete exclaimed, and backed away. 

Too late, Gollowitz realized he had given himself away. He 
twisted his face into a forced bland smile, but he saw the look 
of horror on Frances’s face. 

'Don’t you want to take Weiner along with you as well as 
Miss Coleman?’ Conrad asked quietly. 'I doubt if he’ll come, 
but at least you can ask him/ ' 

His eyes glittering with rage, Gollowitz turned to Frances. 

‘Come along, Miss Coleman. I’ll get you a cab.’ 

‘Don’t go with him!’ Pete shouted. ‘He belongs to. the organi- 
zation. Stay here where you are safe! Don’t go tvith him!’ 

Gollowitz put out his hand and laid it gently on Frances's 
arm. 


‘I don’t know who this fellow is, but he sounds crazy to me,’ 
he said. ‘Led s go, Miss Coleman/ 

Frances shuddered and jumped back. 

“No! I’m going to stay here. I don’t want to go with you. I 
won’t go with you ! ’ 

Tm afraid you are being rather a foolish young woman. 
Miss Coleman/ Gollowitz said. The silent threat in those black 
eyes turned Frances cold. ‘Are you coming wiA me or aren’t 
you?’ 

‘Oh, tell him to go!’ Frances cried, and sat dovm on the 
her face in her hands. ‘Please tell him to go!’ 

GoLowitz looked at Pete, then he wallted quietly from the 
room. 

No one moved as he crossed the outer room. They watched 
nim opm the door, step into the passage and close the door 
behind him. 

He left behind him an atmosphere charged with threatening 
danger. 
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iier neart was ucaiing wildly and her breath was coTning in qui 
uneven gasps. She reached for a cigarcuc, lit it and tried 
control her breathing. 

‘Mr. Seigcl, please?’ she said, as a woman's voice came o’ 
tlie line. 

'Who’s calling?’ 

'Mr. Scigcl is expecting mo. Pur me through, please!’ Jar 
said sferply. She had no intention of advertising her name tc 
receptionist. 

‘Hold a moment.’ 

After a long pause Seige] snapped, “Wiio is it?’ 

He sounded curt and angiy. 

‘Louis? Jancyherc.’ 

'Oh - hello ; what do you want ? ’ 

The casual indifference in his voice sent a st,eb into Jane; 
heart. 

'You don’t sound very pleased to hear my voice,’ she sa 
plaintively. 

‘I’m busy. What’s on your mind ? ’ 

‘He’s gone away for two or three days,’ Janey said. Tm < 
my owm. I thought you would be interested.’ 

There was a long pause. She could almost hear Seigel th'mhln 

‘That’s fine,’ he said suddenly, but his voice still remains 
curt, 'Well, come on over.’ 

‘You mean to the club?’ 

' ‘Sure. Come on over. I’ll buy you a dinner.’ 

‘I don’t know if I should come to the club. Couldn’t I go 
your place, Louis?’ 

'Come to the club,’ he said irritably. ‘Sec you around nine, 
can’t get free before nine. So long for now,’ and he hung up. 

Janey slowly replaced the receiver, Kc wasn’t treating her ■ 
she had hoped he would treat her, but .she didn’t care. She didr 
even care Aat he must Imow site was tlirowing herself at hir 
His brutal rudeness fascinated her. AU she wanted was to 1 
caught up in liis arms, to be treated like a woman of the street 
to be bruised and to be left gasping. That was an experience si 
had never known before: an experience she must have. 


IV 

Scigcl walked along the passage to his office, a hea'.y scowl c 
his face. For the past three days, he had been waiting fi 
AlcCann to warn him a warrant had been sworn cut for 1' 
arrest. The fact McCann hadn’t telephoned made him jitto 
and bad-tempered. He was worried, too, that Gollowits h: 
taken the whole affair out of his hands. It was not as if GoUi 
v>’it 2 had anything to brag about. He said he would ta!:c ca 
of tlie girl - and what had happened? Nothing! Not a daw 
thing! 
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people instead of being left alone night after night in this dreary 

Acre’s no need to talk nonsense,’ Conrad said ci^y. Tou 
have dozens of friends, and you know it. It’s just that youre 
not interested to entertain people at home. You prefer to be taken 

°”Vho the hell wants to cook and wash up when one can go 

out?’ Janey snapped. ■ a 

Conrad put the envelope m a small drawer in the dressmg- 

‘I'd better tlirow some things in a bag,’ he said, side-tracking 
the way to an inevitable'fow. 

‘And who are these precious witnesses you have to take care 
of?’ Janey asked, sitting down before the dressing-table again. 
‘A woman - 1 bet.’ _ , ,, , 

•Never mind who they are,’ Conrad said shortly. He began hur- 
riedly to pack a bag, 'I’d better leave you some money.’ He put a 
few bills on the mantelpiece. ‘That should hold you until Thurs- 
day.’ 

It would be too risky to ask Louis to come here, Janey decided 
as she made up her lips. Too many prying neighbours, but 
she could go to his place. Again she felt a hot flush run oyer 
her. He had been like an animal, she thought. His love-making 
had been brutal, selfish and insatiable. He had left her bruised 
and gasping, but with an overwhelming desire to be caught up 
again in his hard, muscular arms. 

‘I must get along,’ Conrad said, shutting the bag. “Why don’t 
you get Beth to spend a few days with you? I don’t like leaving 
you entirely alone here.’ 

Janey smiled mysteriously. 

Your remorse is very touching, darling. Considering you 
leave me here alone fifteen hours a day, a few more hours won’t 
hurt me.' 

‘For goodness sake, Janey! Don’t go on and on. You Imow 
I have to work jatc hours,’ Conrad said impatientlj’. 

Then it will be a nice change for you to sit beside some 
woman and hold her hand in Butcher’s Wood, won’t it?’ 

Conrad looked at her in disgust. 

^ell, so long, Janey.’ 

‘So long,’ she said, and turned back to the mirror. 

She didn’t move imril she heard the front door slam, then 
MC juroped to her feet and ran over to the window. She watched 
t^nrad dnye away, then she stood for a long minute, her arms 
fSloim'^ breasts and her eyes closed, savouring a sense of 

”’Shts alone! She didn’t intend 

to waste suen a gift. 

shfdisIKJ telephone. As 

the number of the Poradise Qub she was aware that 
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her heart v/as beating wildly and her breath v/as coming in quick, 
uneven gasps. She reached for a cigarette, lit it and tried to 
control her breathing. 

‘Mr. Seigcl, please?’ she said, as a woman’s voice came over 
the line. 

“Who’s calling?’ 

'Mr. Scigel is expecting me. Put me through, please!’ Jancy 
said sharp]}’. She had no intention of advertising Iter name to .a 
receptionist. 

‘Hold a moment.’ 

After a long pause Scigel snapped, 'Who is it? ’ 

He sounded curt and angty. 

‘Louis? Jancy here.’ 

‘Oh - hello ; what do you want?’ 

The casual indifference in his voice sent a stab into Janey 
heart. 

‘You don’t sound very pleased to hear my voice,’ she sai 
plaintively. 

‘I’m busy. What’s on your mind ?’ 

‘He’s gone away for two or three days,’ Janc>* said. Tm o 
my own. I tliought you would be interested.’ 

There was a long pause. She could almost hear Scigel thinkinc 

‘That’s fine,’ he said suddenly, but Ifis voice still rcmainc 
curt. Well, come on over.’ 

•You mean to the club?’ 

'‘Sure. Come on over. I’ll buy you a dinner.’ 

‘I don’t knosv if I should come to the club. Couldn’t I go t 
your place, Louis?’ 

'Come to the club,’ he said irritably. 'See you around nine, 
can’t get free before nine. So long for now,’ and he hung up. 

Jancy slowly replaced tlic receiver. He wasn’t treating her c 
she had hoped he would treat her, but she didn’t c.uc. She didn' 
even care that he must Itnow site was throu’ing herself at hirr 
His brutal rudeness fascinated her. All she wanted was to b 
caught up in his arms, to be treated like a woman of the strccti 
to be bruised and to be left gasping. That was an c-vnerience sii 
had never Icnown before : an experience she must have. 


IV 

Seigcl walked along the passage to his office, a hcavj’ scowl o: 
Itis face. For the past three days, he had been waiting fo 
McQinn to warn him a warrant had been sworn out for hi 
arrest, llie fact McCann hadn’t telephoned made hira jitter 
and bad-tempered. He v.'as worried, too, that Gollowitz hai 
taken the wdiolc affair out of his hands. It was not as if Gnllo 

witz had anything to brag about, •*'’ 

of titc girl and wliat had happa; 
thing! 
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The DA. had the girl and he had Weiner. Those two must 
be talking their heads off by now. If he had his way he would 
be in Netv York by now, but Gollowitz had told l±n to stay 
whcrehewas. . ^ „ . ■ , . -j 

‘There’s nothing to worry about yet, Gollowitz had said. 
‘McCann is covering. you at his end. When Forest decides^ to 
make a move, then it’ll be time for you to skip, and not before.’ 

Seigel turned the handle of his ofSce door and , pushed the 
door open. He came to, an abrupt standstill when he saw Gollo- 
witz sitting behind his desk. , _ ' 

What are you doing here?’ Seigel , demanded, coming in and 
shutting the door. ■ 

‘I’m waiting,’ Gollowitz said quietly. 

The past three days had left their mark on him. His fat face 
sag^ and there were grey-blue bags under his eyes. He had 
realized the danger the organization was in, and his shrewd 
brain had worked ceaselessly for a legal way out, but there was 
no legal way out. There was only one way to stop those two from 
giving evidence that would upset his future kingdom. They must 
be silenced, and silenced for good. 

Too late, he realized that Seigel was a broken reed, that Seigd’s 
thugs were brainless killers who would never get near those two 
now Fprest was alerted. He had finally taken a decision- that 
hurt his pride and weakened his position., He had reported to 
the Syndicate, admitted he couldn’t handle the situation and 
had asked for help. 

‘Waiting?’ Seigel snarled, coming over to sit in an armchair. . 
Waiting for what?’ 

Gollowitz glanced at his wrist-watch. 

‘I’m waiting for Ferrari, He should be here any minute.’ ' 

Seigel scowled. 

‘Ferrari? Who’s Ferrari?’ . , 

‘Vito Ferrari,’ Gollowitz said. 

Seigel stiffened. His big hands closed over the arms of his 
chair until his knuckles^ stood out white and bony. His t^ned 
face went blotchy, turning red, then white, and he half started 
out of his chair. 

“Vito Ferrari? He’s not coming here, is he?’ , ' • 

Wes.’ 

why? What’s the idea? What the hell is he coming here 


J^llowite stared at Seigel, his small black eyes like glass beads, 
I asked him to come,’ 

&igel got slowly to his feet. 

you crazy ? You asked Ferrari to come here? Why?’ ■ 

„ can handle this mess?’ GoUowiu 

Do fat hands palms up on the blotter. ‘You? 

iJoyon imagme you can handle iG’ 

^ut Ferrari . . .’ 
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‘If those two go into the witness-box we’re all finished/ Gollo- 
witz said quietly. ‘They must be silenced. You have had your 
•chance. I have had mine. We both failed. \Vc em't afford to 
fail. I asked tlie Syndicate to send Ferrari. They said I had done 
the right thing.’ . ■ 

' ‘What will Maurer say?’ Scigcl asked, licking^ his dry lips. 
‘You know he wouldn’t have a Syndicate man on his territory.’ 

‘He’s not here. If he had stayed,- maybe we shouldn’t have 
^ had to ask for Ferrari, but he didn’t stay. I’ve got_ to save tlie 
' organization. There’s only one man who can dp it for me - 
Ferrari!’ 

The name Vito Ferrari struck a chill into Scigel’s heart the 
way the name Inquisitor must have struck a chill into the heart 
of a heretic in the Middle Ages. 

Vito Ferrari was the Syndicate’s executioner. Fantastic and 
unbelievable tales had been told of his cruelty, his rutlilessness, 
his crimes and his lust for blood. He had become a legendary 
figure in the underworlds of the world. 

Seigel knetv that if he ever stepped' out of turn, it would be 
Ferrari who would be sent by the Syndicate to kill him. To have 
asked Ferrari to come to Pacific City was like asking for Death 
itself to pay a visit, and Seigd stared at GoUowitz with horrified 
eyes. 

*¥00 must be crazy!’ he said. 

Gollowitz again spread out his fat hands, 

‘It is cither he or the organization. I didn’t want to have him 
here. If you had shown you could handle this thing, do you 
ima^c I would have sent for him?’ 

Seigel started to say something when a knock came on the 
door. 

_ Seigel started, then spun aroimd to face the door, his eyes 
'sick and frightened. 

‘Come in/ Gollowitz said. 

Dutch pushed open die door. There was a blank, stupid ex- 
pression on his face, like the face of a man who comes out into 
the sunshine after sitting through a two-feature programme. 

"‘There’s a guy asking for you/ he said to Gollowitz. ‘He says 
you’re expecting him.’ 

Gollowitz went a shade paler. He nodded Iris head slowly. 

‘That’s right. Let him in.’ 

Dutch looked at Seigel qucstioningly, but Seigel turned away. 
Dutch plodded across the room and opened the door that led 
into the outer office. 

‘Come in/ Seigel heard him sa_v. 

Seigel stood waiting, his heart thudding against his ribs. 
Although he had heard Ferrari’s name many times during his 
career of crime, he had never seen him, nor had he seen a photo- 
graph of Iiirn. He had, however, conjured up in his mind a 
picture of him. He had imagined him to be a great os of a man, 
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coarse, powerful, brutal- and ferocious. With the reputation- 
such as Ferrari had, no other picture would satisfy Seigel. It 
came as a considerable shock to him when Vito Ferrari came 
quietly into the room. 

Ferrari was an inch or so under five feet; almost a dwaif, and 
there was nothing of him except skin and bone. His black lounge 
suit hung on him as if draped over a tailor’s dummy made of 
wire. 

Seigel was immediately struck by Ferrari’s extraordinary walk. 
He appeared to glide over the parquet floor, as silently and as . 
smoothly as a phantom, as if his feet were treading on space, 
and when Seigd looked at his face, he was again reminded of a 
phantom. 

Ferrari’s face was wedge shaped. He had a broad forehead 
that tapered down to a narrow square chin. His nose was hooked ' 
and over-large, his mouth was a thin line as near lipless as made 
no difference. Kfis yellowish skin was stretched 'so tightly it 
revealed the bone structure of his head and face to give him the 
appmrance of a death’s head. 

His small ey« %yere sunk so deeply into dark-ringed sockets 
as w be almost invisible, but when Seigel looked closer it seemed 
m him he was looking into the fixed, unnatural eyes of a wax 
effigy. 

Both Gollowitz and Seigel were so startled by Ferrari’s un- 
expected appearance that th^ remained staring at him, unable ' 
to utter a word. . 

Ferrari took off his black hat His thick mass of dark hair' 
^ tuinmg a little grey at the temples. He put the hat on the 
desk and then sat down in the chair Seigel had occupied. 

"I®"’ it?’ te said. He had a 

queer huskj voice tto sent a chfll up Seigel’s spine. It was the 

(^lldwitz hastily collected himself. 

^ he said, and was aware 

?er5 ^ofSf ‘It tvas 

“t^Pted, his sunken eyes on 
helplessly at Seigel •- 

yo7w?’'^’ inpatiently. mere are they? Don’t 

McCann only this momi^^ detailed information from 

drawer in th J d^' Took Z' "" '^^P oP^ned a 

it across the desk. ’ neatly prepared plan and pushed 
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Ferrari pick(^ it up, folded it into four nnd put it in Iiiv. 
pocket without looking at it. 

'How do you want me to kiU them?’ he asked. 

^ u L you,' Gollowitz said. ‘But it is essential 
tii^ both of them should appear to die accidentally.’ 

Ferrari pissed liis thin lips. 

^' 0 ?' he asked, sitting down, 

ft, kettcr to discuss the means of getting nt 

•Hi®?’ Gollowitz suggested, stung by Ferrari’s arrogant tone, 
it It were aU that easy I tvouldn't Iiave sent for you. Tiicy arc 
guarded night and day. No one can get near the lodge without 
being seen. There arc police dogs, searchlights and n .snwll 
mgimcnt of police guarding the only approach to the lotige. 
there are six picked detectives, all expert shots, wlio take it in 
ti^s to guard these two. Two women dctcctiv'cs never leave the 
t^oleman girl for a moment, even when she’s asleep. Two dotec- 
tu’cs guard Weiner in the same way. It’s not a matter of when 
thty arc to die, but how we’re going to get at them.* 

Ferran ran a bony finger down the Icnglli of his nose while 
he regarded Gollowitz the way a scientist would regard an un- 
laiown microbe. 


I asked you when they are to die,’ he said, ’ 

wllowitz looked over at Scigcl and shrugged his far shoulders. 

soon as possible, of course,' he said curtly, 
very well. When I have studied the map and have lookra the 
tlie place over, I wnll give you a date,’ Ferrari said, sceakiag hi 
slow, precise English with a noticeable Itahan accent. ‘It will 
probably be in two days’ time.' 

You mean you will kill them in two davs’ time?' Seisel ts- 
claimed, ‘It's not possible!’ . ' 

It won’t be possible for both of them to die in r,vo days'" erne, 
Ferrari said, ‘but certainly one of them vdll die hz tznic. 
Botli of tlicm could go ivithin tivo days if you didn't 
deaths should appear accidental. Two people to dfs so 
would be too much of a coincidence.’ He looked across ar GeCc- 
wip. ‘You are quite sure you want them to die acddenSiIj?' 

It is essential,’ Gollowitz said, secretly piened to r^e 
Ferrari’s task even more difficult. If the newspapers suspect they 
have been murdered they will raise such a there may he 

an inquiry, and we can’t afford that.' 

‘Yes.’ Ferrari ran his daw-like hand ever hn ham 
one of them will go in two or three days' thre. w effi ha 
consider what to do with the other when the fct jeo ha.a 
taken care of.’ 


“You’!! forgive me for being scepticah' GaUa7ji:z aaid d: 
‘but we have discussed ivays and means cf gettmg at these i 
and _we have failed completely to ffad a soi::tIcr.. You ta£k a 
the job’s already done, and yet you haven't even had me epp 
tunity to study the ground.’ 






'But she must be told. If we get other evidence tliat she saw 
Maurer she could be prosecuted.' 

‘I know, but I'll hold off a little longer if you agree,' Conrad 
said. 1 still think I can persuade her to talk Since GoUowiiz 
scared her, she’s much more amenable.’ 

‘Is she? In what way?’ 

'Well, she’s more friendly. She’s lost the chip on her shoulder. 
I - 1 think she’s coming round.’ 

Forest moved a glass paper-weight aimlessly, his face was 
expressionless. The despondent look on Conrad’s face began to 
worry him. 

■We can’t keep her for ever,’ Forest said. “You realize that?’ 

T Icnow. It's a hell of a problem. The only way in which she 
can ever be really safe now is for her to admit she saw Maurer 
so we can deal with him. So long as Maurer is at liberu' she 
w’on’t be safe unless she remains under our protection.’ 

'And she realizes that?’ 

Conrad shrugged. 

‘I suppose so. I’ve told her often enough.’ He reached forward 
to stub out his ciprcttc. For a long moment he stared frowning 
• down at the carpet while Forest watched him witijout appearing 
to do so. Then Conrad said. ‘There is another problem I don’t 
know how to handle. Maybe you can make up my mind for me.’ 

‘Go ahead. What is it?’ 

/ ‘I think these tv,’o have taken a lildng to each other. I’ll go 
further than that: I think they’ve fallen in love wth each 
other.’ 

“What two?’ Forest asked sharply. 

Conrad shifted restlessly; the despondent c-xpression deep- 
ened. 

‘Miss Coleman and Weiner.’ 

‘Fallen in love vtith each other?’ Forest repeated, startled. 
‘How did they fall in love with each other?’ 

Conrad looked up then. 

‘How do people fall in love with each other?’ he asked quietly. 
‘It’s one of those damned odd tilings that can’t be explained. 
Two people meet and then something happens. It’s like nvo 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle that have been floating about for 
years. Then suddenly through no Itnown reason they come to- 
gether and fit. It can hap;^ as easily as that.' 

‘Arc you sure about this?’ 

‘I'm pretty sure. Miss Coleman asked me yesterday if she 
could talk to Weiner. Up to now we luve kept them opart, but 
Miss Fielding, who is looking after Miss Coleman, tells rne she 
remains at the window watching Weiner as he cxerdscs in the 
grounds, and I hear he watches her when she is in the grounds.’ 

'But that doesn’t mean they’re in love with each other,’ Forest 
said a little impatiently. 

Conrad shrugged. 
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climbing tackle. Miss Coleman and Weiner are never left for a 
moment. So long as they stay at the lodge the/re safe enough. 

‘And yet Weiner still imagines he’ll get wiped out? ^ • 

^Thc trouble there is he knows none of the inob : 

talked and survived. It’s become the accepted thing to believe 
Maurer’s arm will reach anywhere. Once I can break down that 
idea, I think he’ll give us all the inforaiation we want, but at the 
moment nothing seems to convince him.’ 

'Frankly, I don’t blame him,' Forest said senously. 'Maurer 
has an unpleasant habit of silencing people who talk. Have you 
considered the human elemmt, Paul?’ _ 

'Of course that comes into it,’ Conrad admitted, ‘but 1 ve 
taken the precaution to pick men with good records. I’ve also 
taken the precaution to make certain no guard works_ alone. He 
has with him a companion at all times. Sergeant O’Brien, tyhom 
you know, is in charge of them. O’Brien is as safe as !• am.’ 

‘Sure,’ Forest said. ‘I’ve known O’Brien for years. He’s my 
idea of a first-class policeman. How about leave? Isn’t there a 
danger that these men can be got at when they take a day off?’ 

‘They’re not having any days off,’ Conrad returned. Tye 
told them this is a full-time job until it is over. The. only three 
who are allowed to leave the lodge arc Van Roche, O’Brien and 
myself. If I can’t trust those two then I can’t trust anyone.’ 

‘Well, you’ve certainly got the situation in hand. I’ll come 
out over the week-end and see for myself.’ 

‘I wish you would. ?kiy other ideas will be welcomed. If 
only I could convince Weiner he was safe.’ 

‘Maybe he’ll come ^ound. We have a little time; Keep after 
him, Paul.’ Forest shifted his chair back so he could cross his 
legs. ‘Now tell me about the girl.’ 

‘She’s a bit of an enigma,’ Conrad said, rubbing his chin. ‘I’m 
damned if I know what to make of her.’ 


Forest, who missed nothing, was surprised at Conrad’s des- 
pondent tone. He glanced quickly at the lean, strong face and 
'^ddered at the unhappy frown. He looked away, alert now. 
Why the sudden change of tone in Conrad’s voice when the 
girl was mentioned? he wondered. From long experience in 
court he had learned to suspect any relation tetween man and 

woman. Was there something developing here^ 

•In whatway, Paul?’ heasked mildly. 

^itrad lift^ his shoulders, 

‘I’m as certain as I sit here she saw Maurer at Dead End. Why 
“I keeping silent, she’s mddng 

herself an accessory after the fact.’ 

^ave you reminded her of that?’ 

Conrad looked up. His eyes shifted away from Forest’s in- 
quiring gaze. 

hc^tK«|'e°S?t?b^SS/ “ ^ ^ threatening 




‘But she must be told. If wc get other c\ddence that she saw 
Maurer she could be prosecuted.’ 

‘I know, but I’ll hold off a little longer if you agree,’ Conrad 
said. ‘I still think I can persuade her to talk. Since GoUotviiz 
scared her, she’s much more amenable.’ 

‘Is she? In what way?’ 

‘Well, she’s more friendly. She’s lost the chip on her shoulder. 
I - 1 think she’s coming round.’ 

Forest moved a glass paper-weight aimlessly, his face was 
expressionless. The despondent look on Conrad’s face began to 
worry him. 

TVe can’t keep her for ever,’ Forest said, “You realize that?’ 

‘I know. It’s a hell of a problem. The only way in which she 
can ever be really safe now is for her to admit she saw Maurer 
so we can deal with him. So long as Maurer is at liberty she 
won’t be safe unless she remains under our protection.’ 

‘And she realizes that?’ 

Conrad shrugged. 

‘I suppose so. I’ve told her often enough.’ He reached forwMd 
to stub out his cigarette. For a long moment he stared frowning 
down at the carpet while Forest watched him without appearing 
to do so. Then Conrad said, ‘There is another problem I don’t 
know how to handle. Maybe you can make up my mind for me.’ 

‘Go j^ead. What is, it?’ 

i ‘I think these two have taken a liking to each other. FU go 
further than that I think they’ve fallen in love with each 
other.’ 

‘What two?’ Forest asked sharply, 

Conrad shifted restlessly; the despondent expression deep- 
ened. 

■ ‘Miss Coleman and Weiner.’ 

‘Falltm in love with each other?’ Forest reprated, startled. 
‘How did they fall in love with each other?’ 

Conrad looked up then. 

‘How do people fall in love with each other?’ he asked quietlj'. 
‘It’s one of those damned odd tilings that can’t be explained. 
Two people meet and then something happens. It’s like two 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle that have been floating about for 
years. Then suddenly through no ItnovTa reason they come to- 
^ gether and fit. It can hap^n as easily as that.’ 

‘Are you sure about this?’ 

‘I’m pretty sum. Miss Coleman asked me yesterday if she 
could talk M Weiner. Up to now we have kept them apart, bat 
Miss Fielding, who is looking after Aliss Coleman, tells me she 
remains at the window watching Weiner as he exercises in the 
grounds, and I hear he watches her when she is in the grounds.’ 

Tut that doesn’t mean they’re in love with each other,’ Ferest 
said a little impaticntl}'. 

Conrad shrugged. 
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The fi^re was in_ the shadovvs, and at first glance O'Brien 
thought it was a child, but then he noticed the small feet in 
black suede shoes that hung a few inches from the fioor and 
the spindly legs and bone thin ankles. They had a matured loolc 
about them, and couldn’t belong to a child. 

He had a sudden crwpy feeling that he tos looking at a 
ghost, and he felt the hairs on the nape of his neck stiffen. 'I^cn 
he pulled himself together and took a step forward. 

‘What the hell .?' he growled, and came to an abrupt stand- 
still as the glittering barrd of a .38 automatic nppearoi in the 
light and pointed at him. 

‘Hello, sergeant,’ a husky voice said. ‘Sorry to have startled 
you. Don’t do anytliing brave. At this range I couldn’t miss 
you.’ 

O’Brien felt sweat start out on his face. There could be only 
one owner to that husky’, menacing voice. Years ago, when he 
had been on the Nev; York force as a patrolman, O’Brien had 
once run into Vito Ferrari. It had been an experience he had 
often thought about, and there were times when he had gone to 
bed after a heavy dinner titat he had even dreamed about it. 

He peered down at the chair, and Ferrari looked up so the 
light touched his face. The two men stared at each other. 

'I .see you remember me, sergeant,’ Ferrari said. 

‘What arc you doing here?’ O’Brien demanded, not moving 
a muscle. He knew how deadly dangerous Ferrari was, end hi.s 
immediate thought was Ferrari had come to kill him. Why, he 
had no idea, but the Syndicate’s executioner never made social 
calls. He only paid business visits. 

‘Sit dosTO, sergeant,’ Ferrari said, waving to an armchair 
opposite. ‘I want to talk to you.’ 

O’Brien sat down. He stos glad to; his Icp felt shaky. He 
thought of his sleeping son upstairs and his wife due back in an 
hour. For the first time in his career he was aware that his work 
tvas putting his own family in danger, and the thouglit made 
him feel sick. 

'What are you doing in Pacific City?’ he asked, determined 
that Ferrari shouldn’t kno'.v liis fears. ‘It's off your beat, isn’t 
it?’ 

Ferrari put the automatic in a shoulder holster under his coat. 
This move gave O’Brien no hope. He knew Ferrari could get the 
gun out and kill him before he could lift himself a fr-v inches 
out of his chair. 

•Yes, it’s off mv beat, but I'm here on business. I’ve come for 
Weiner,’ Ferrari 'said mildly. He crossed his spindly legs and 
ssvung one tiny foot bachvaids and forsvards. 

O’Brien stiffened, and for a moment he felt rclics-ed. He should 
have thought of Weiner the moment he had seen Ferrari. 

‘Then you’re unludcv,' he said, ‘Weiner's inaccessible.' 

•No one’s inaccessible,’ Ferrari returned. 'People just thin!: 
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they are. I want you to tell me how I can, get at him.’ 

O’Brien was wdl aware of Ferrari’s reputation. He kn«v 
Ferrari would never make a statement unless he was sure he could 
back it up. ■ . , „ , ' , j '- ■ 

“What makes you think I’m going to tell you? he asked in a 
voice that was from steady. _ , „ ’ 

, ‘What makes you think you’re not going to tell me?- . 

O’Brien stared at him. He felt himsdf change colour, Md 
:his great hands closed into fists. _ J- 

‘How’s your little boy, sergeant?' Ferrari went on. saw 
■ him this morning. A fine boy.’ . ■ 

O’Brien didn’t say anything. He had a sick feding of being 
trapped. He could see what was coming. 

‘Shall we talk about Weiner?’ Ferrari asked, after a long pause. 

“You don’t want me to draw you a map, do you, scrg^t?’ 

‘You won’t get away with it this time,’ O’Brien said hoarsely. 
‘And you’ll be cra^ to try.' 

Ferrari lifted his emaciated shoulders. 

‘Let’s skip .talking’ crap,’ he said curtly. "What time does 
Weiner take a tub at night?’ 

‘Ten o’clock,’ O’Brien said, ‘How the hell do you know he 
takes a tub at night? ’ 

*1 always study the background of my clients. It’s little things 
like a baih-a-night habit that makes my work easy. Is he alone 
when he takes the tub or does a guard stay with him?’ ■ 

O’Brien hesitated, but not for long. He was being threatened 
, with something much worse than his own death. 

Tie’s alone.’ : 

‘Describe the batliroom, please.’ 

It’s like any other bathroom. It’s on the second floor. There’s 
one very small window with a bar. There’s a shower, a cupboard, 
a tub ^d a toilet.’ 

‘Has the shower curtains?’ 

• ‘You’re wasting your time, Ferrari. Don’t kid yoursdf. You 
couldn’t get into the bathroom. A mouse couldn’t get in with- 
out being sem. We’ve really ^t this set-up organized,’ 

Ferrari wrinkled his upper lip into a sneer. 

‘I can get in. I’ve cased the joint already. There’s nothing to 
it. I walked around the joint this morning.’ 

Tou’re lying!’ O’Brien said, shaken. ■ 

‘Thinlc so? Okay, I’m lying.’ Ferrari ran his bony "finger 
down the len^ of his nose. ‘Before Weiner takes a tub is the 
bathroom searched?’ 

‘Of course it is,’- ... 

“Who searches it?’ 

‘Wheever’s in charge for the night.’ 

‘When are you in charge, sergeant?’ 

O’Brien drew in a deep breath, 

‘Tomorrow night.’ " ... 
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'I was hoping you’d say that. Now listen carefully: here’s 
what you do. When Weiner’s ready for his tub, carry' out the 
search in the usual way, but be damned careful how you looi; in 
the shower cabinet. That’s where I’ll be. Understand?' 

O’Brien wiped the sweat off his face with his handkerchief. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying. You can’t get into the 
bathroom. don’t bdieve you’ve been up there! The road's 
guarded so tight a cat couldn’t get through ndthout being seen.’ 

'I didn't go by the road,’ Ferrari returned. ‘I went up the 
diff.’ 

*You're lying! No one could get up that cliff without ropes 
and tackle!’ 

Ferrari smiled. 

Tou’re forgetting I have a certain talent for ch'mbing.’ 

O’Brien remembered then he had heard that Fermri’s parents 
had been circus acrobats, and Ferrari had been trained for the 
circus. Years ago he had earned a lot of money as ‘The Human 
Fly*, giving exhibitions of fantastically difficult and dangerous 
climbs. He had once stopped the traffic on Broadway when he 
had climbed the face of the Empire State Building for a pub- 
licity stunt. 

'I shall be there, sergeant,* Ferrari went on. ‘Mal:c no mistake 
■ '.bout it. Can I rely on you?’ 

O’Brien started to say something, then stopped. 

‘Some hesitation?' Ferrari said mildly. Tm surprised. After 
allj who is Weiner? A cheap, treacherous little crook. You’re 
not going to risk the life of your nice little son, arc you, for a 
punk like Weiner?’ 

‘We’ll leave my son out of it/ O’Brien said hoarsely. 

‘I wish we could, but I have to be certain I can rely on you. 
You know I new bluff, don’t you, sergeant? It’s his life or 
Weiner’s. Please yoursdf.’ 

O’Brien stared helplessly at the dreadful little man, ^TOtching 
him. If Ferrari said it was his son’s life or Weiner’s, he meant 
exaaly that. O’Brien knew there was nothing he could do to 
prevent Ferrari either killing his son or l:illing Weiner. He knew 
that Ferrari wouldn't give him a chance to kill him : he was far 
too cunning and quick for O’Brien. Ferrari had never failed to 
make good a threat. There was no reason to suppose he would 
fail this time. 

'And let’s get this straight/ Ferrari went on. 'Don’t try' to 
set a trap for me. Maybe it’ll come off, but I promise yxju your 
son won’t live fi\’c minutes after you’ve betrayed me. From now 
on cn’cry move he makes will be watched. If anything happens to 
me, he will be kffied. I don’t want to sound dramatic, but that’s 
the exact situation. You play straight with me, and I’ll play 
straight with you. Can I rely on you?’ 

O’Brien knew it was a straighifor^rard, simple situation; he 
had to m^c a decision on his son’s life or Weiner’s. 
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Conrad had not been entirely correct when he had told Forest 
that Frances and Pete had fallen in love with each other. 

Pete had certainly fallen in love with Frances. Love was some- 
thing he had never before experienced, and it reacted on him ^ 
with a tremendous impact. 

But he realized the experience could be but short-lived, and 
could never come to fruition. He had no illusions about Maurer’s 
power. He had been safe now for eight days, and this he con- 
sideral to be a major miracle. He knew there could not be many 
days left for him to live: the margin, as the hours passed, was 
whittling away. Before very long Maurer would strike, and the 
cdrnbined vigilance of the police ^ards, Conrad's cartful plan- 
ning and the supposed inaccessibility of the hunting lodge would 
then be proved to be as flimsy a protection as a thin veil^held 
up to ward off the scorching flame of a blow lamp. 

Pete’s discovery of love came to him with an added poignancy 
because he knew it would be so short-lived, and he_ realized 
the experience would only be a kind of waking dream in which 
his imagination would play themajor role. _ 

Whenever he caught sight of Frances when she sat in the 
walled-in garden and he stood at the window of his room, he 
■. conjured up vivid scenes in his mind of what they could have 
done together, how they might have lived, the house they might 
have owned, the children they might have shared if there !tod 
been no such man as Maurer to make such mind images im- 
possible. 

,-He was quite stunned then when Conrad told him that. he. 
could talk to Frances if he wished. _ • 

'She seerns to think you saved, her life,’ Conrad said, moving 
about the big room where Pete slept. 'She wants to talk to you. 
Well, I teve no objection -• have you?’ 

Looking at the thin, narrow-shouldered young fellow with 
his serious eyes and the livid birth-mark across the right side 
of his face, Conrad suddenly reahzed that perhaps a girl like , 
France could fall in love with such a man. , ^ 

During the week Conrad had been staying at the lodge, seeing 
Frances every day, he had come to love her more each time he 
saw her._ She seemed to him, especially now she was no longer 
angry with him, to be the exact antithesis of Janey. Her voice, ' 
her movements, her eyes, even the way she moved her hands, 
e.v'pressed a kindness and an understandmg for which Conrad 
had unconsciously been groping all his life. 

■ Janey had bitterly disappointed him. She took et'crything and 
gave nothing in return, but even then he might hat'c loen con- 
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tent to have an bntlet for his affecdoa had she cot demanded 
more and more attention as if she \%xre determined to Sni out 
the exact depth of his love. 

The dcp& was deep enough, but it revolted against Jancy's 
unreasonableness and her selfish and constant demands. 

Frances wouldn’t he lilte that, Conrad told himself. Experi- 
ence had opened his eyes. He wished he had his time over agairs, 
and he cursed himself for being such a fool to have persuaded 
Janey to marry him. 

His love for Frances had the same poignancy’ as Pete’s, for 
he believed, like Pete believed, that his love would mn’cr come 
to fruition. Instead of fvHatircr standing in the way as in Pete’s 
case, it was Janey, 

Conrad ted made the mistake that Frances’s interest in Pete 
svas fotmdcd on love when in fact it was founded on compassion. 

Frances tvasn’t in love with Pete, but she was sorn,' for him, 
and in a girl of her sensibility, pity was ns strong, if not stronger, 
than love. 

She knew he ted had the chance to kill her. He ted had the 
weapon and the opportunity. He hod been ordered to kill her, 
and he had risked his owm life by staying his hand. That act made 
a great impression on her, and the fact that the crude nacvms 
that disfigured his face must have embittered and soured his 
; life made her want very much to try to make up in kindness 
■'V' for the years of bitterness he must have sufTcred. 

When they met in the garden on the afternoon of the day 
Conrad ted talked to Forest, Frances was very kind and stvcct 
to Pete. They taUted as other young people will tall: to each 
other for the first time. They were shy and hesitant, groping for 
common ground. 

It tvasn't an easy meeting. They were sharply aware of the 
guards who patrolled the g^cn and who watched Pete witli 
stony hard eyes. 

Pete was painfully conscious of liis birth-mark; kc sat on 
Frances’s right, and he kept his face turned so she shouldn't see 
the birth-mark. When he did turn to look at ter, his hand went 
instincti'vcly to cover the mark. 

Frances felt that this embarrassment was a slight on her ov,Ti 
feelings, and after they ted talked for a little while, she said 
^ sudde^y, That mark on your face is called a naevus, isn't it?' 

He flinched and blood' rushed to his face, and his cj’cs sud- 
denly angry and hurt, searched for the slightest hint that sh.e 
was about to bait him. 

But he couldn’t mistake the Idndness he sarv in her r/cs nor 
the sudden friendly smile she gave him. 

'I want to talk about it/ she said quietly. ‘Eccaur.e it so em- 
barrasses you, and it shouldn't. I believe you think it shocte 
me. but it’ doesn’t. Don’t you realize when I’m talldngjro you I 
look bes-ondtter, and I don't really see it?’ 
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Pete stared at her, and he was convinced at once that she wai 
spealdng sincerely. He realized she had said something he hac 
longed to hear said by someone - anyone - but had never be- 
lieved he would hear it. He was so moved he had to turn hr 
head while he struggled to control his feelings. 

He felt her hand on his arm. 

‘I didn’t mean to upset you, but isn’t there something tha' 
could be done about it? I’ve read, I’m sure, that people-can b( 
cured. Haven’t you thought about it?* - ; 

'I guess so,’ he said, not looking at her. ‘It means an operation 
and I’ve got some blood condition that makes an operation un- 
safe.’ He swung around to face her. ‘But never rmd about me 
I want to talk about you. I’ve never met a girl like you before 
You’re real and kind and decent.’ He looked down at her hand, 
still on his arm. ‘You don’t mind touching me. What a foo’ 
I’ve been! If I'd met you before I wouldn’t have done wha' 
I’ve done. It was because the way people treated me, the wa] 
they looked at me, that I hooked up with the gang.’ He mom 
closer to her. ‘But never mind that either. I’ve got to tell yoi 
something. This guy Conrad wants you to give evidence againsi 
Maurer. You’ve got to realize v/hat I’m saying is right, I know 
Don’t listen to Conrad or any of these coppers. They don’t know: 
they only think they do. They think you saw Maurer at Dead 
End. Now listen, I don’t want to know if you saw him or il 
you didn’t see him. The thing that matters is you must neve: 
admit having seen him; not to me, nor Conrad, nor anyone; 
> not even to your mother or your fauier. You must never admit 
ou saw him; not even to yourself! You stand a slight chana 
of keeping alive so long as you say nothing. It’s not much of £ 
chance, but it is a chance. But ufaderstand this: if you let ^mad 
persuade you to tell him what you know - if you know any- 
thing - then no power on earth can save you!’ 

Frances was a litde shaken by his tense fierceness, but sb« 
wasn’t frightened. Conrad had explained the impossibility ol 
anyone reaching her, and she had been impressed by the precau- 
tions he had taken. 

% ‘I know I can’t stay here for ever,’ she said, ‘but so long as I’m 
here, I’m safe, and so are you.’ 

Pete stared at her blanldy. 

‘Safe? Here? Of course we’re not safe! Do you imagine 
Maurer couldn’t reach either of us if he wanted to? How manj 
guards are there here? Twenty? If there were a hundred, tliej 
wouldn’t stop Maurer. No one has ever survived when he has 
given the word for him to die. No one! You don’t know thai 
guy. The moment he failed to make good a threat, the Syndicate 
would wipe him out. It’s his life or ours, and it won’t be his.’ 

'Aren’t you letting your imagination run away with you?’ 
Frances asked. ‘Of course we’re safe here. Mr. Coimad has showr 
me the precautions he has taken. No one could get near us.’ - 
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Pete clenched his fists and beat them on his knees. 

‘Maurer can go tlirough those guards like a hot knife through 
butter. I didn’t want to tell you this, but I’m going to, because 
you’ve got to realize what you’re up against. When I warned 
you about Moc I disobej'cd an order, and Maurer can’t cfTord 
to_ let me live. If he lets me get away wdth it, some of the others 
will start disobeying his orders. That’s why I talked to Conrad. I 
was bujdng a little time. I didn’t tdl him much, but enough for 
him to hold me. But in a while Maurer will get me. My rime’s 
running out. I’m not kidding myself. I haven’t much longer 
to live; maybe an hour, maybe three or four days, but not longer.’ 

Frances suddenly felt sick. Although Pete spoke calmly, she 
could sec the terror in his cj'cs. It was this terror that convinced 
her he believed what he was telling her. 

‘But they can’t get at you,’ she said, gripping his arm. ‘li’ou 
mustn’t be frightened. How can they get at you?’ 

‘Of course they can, and thej' will. When they’re ready to 
tal:c me, they’ll take me.’ 

‘But how?’ Frances asked. 'With all these policemen watching 
you . . .’ 

Pete threw out his hands in despair, 

‘Do you think I trust any of them? If Maurer offered them 
enough money one of them would sell me out. hinurer could 
buy them all if he wanted to. When the time comes for him to 
take me, he’ll pay them to look the other way. It’s been done 
before, and it will be done again.’ 

‘But he can’t get at them!’ Frances pointed out. ‘Mr. Conrad 
assured me these policemen are incorruptible.’ 

‘Yeah, he assi:^ me that too. I don’t even trust him. He 
might be the one to sell me out for all I Imow.’ 

‘Oh, that’s nonsense,’ Frances said sharply. ‘I don’t believe 
that for a moment. You arc letting your imagination run away 
with you.' 

‘When I am dead,’ Pete said quietly, ‘please remember w^t 
I’ve told j*ou. And please remember j-our only chance to sur^dve 
is to say nothing. If Conrad persuades you to tell him what he 
wants to know, no one, no power on earth, can save you. Please 
remember that. No one, do you understand? The organization 
will never let you reach the witncss-bo.v. So say nothing, admit 
notliing, and there may be a chance that Maurer will believe you 
do know nothing and you’ll siu%-ivc. It’s your only cliance. Please, 
please, remember this.’ 

•Yes, of course,’ Francis said sootliingly. !But you’re not 
going to die. You mustn’t think that.’ 

Fete stood up abruptly. 

•You’!! see,’ he said. ‘Time’s running out. There’s one other 
thing I want to say : you’re the only girl who’s ever been kind 
to me - ever, and I love you for it. You’ve given me more happi- 
ness in the short while we’ve b:xm together than I’vt e\’cr had 



in my life.’ , , 

While he was speaking, Conrad came across the la^ towards 
• them, and Pete abruptly turned away and walked quicMy to &e 
house. Three of his guards went afttr him. By the time he had 
rcach^ the entrance to the hunting lodge, they were close on 
Ixis liccls ' 

Prances sat staring after Pete, her face a little pale, and her 
eyes troubled. She didn’t look up as Conrad joined her. ^ 

‘What’s wrong, Miss Coleman?’ he asked, *¥00 look worried,. 

She looked up then. _ • 

. ‘He doesn’t believe he is safe.’ 

‘I know.’ Conrad sat down beside her and lit a cigarette. He s 
a neurotic type. After he’s been here a few weeks, he’ll begin 
to ’realize just how safe he is. It’s an extraordin^ thing what 
suggestion will do. He’s so convinced Maurer is all-powerful 
that no amount of persuasion can make him think otherwise. 
But don’t worry about him. He’ll be all right.’ 

She looked at him gratefully. His quiet voice gave her confi- 
dence. 

•Will I be all right too?’ 

Conrad smiled. 

‘Of course, but with you I have a special problem. I can’t 
keep you here much longer. I shall soon have to think what I’m 
going to do with you.* He looked down at his hands, frowning. 
‘The solution to your problem, and to Weiner’s for ^t matter, 
would be the arrest of Maurer. Once I have got him behind 
there would be little danger to you both. I could then hold 
- ' , ■ both as material witnesses and protect you until after the 

When Maurer’s convicted, I could arrange for you to go to 

' wj. until all the fuss has died down. You could then come 
and start your life over again and in perfect safety. But I 
can’t get a conviction against Maurer unless you’ll give evi- 
dence against him.’ 

He saw her immediately stiffen. 

• 'I have a hrmch you did see Maurer at Dead End,’ he went 
on before she could speak. ‘I believe j’ou have a very personal 
reason for avoiding the inevitable publicity of the trial. Isn’t 
, this something we can discuss? Co^dn’t you trust me and let 
me help you?’ 

Frances didn’t say anything. She had gone a shade paler and 
her hands began to tremble. 

‘Now looE’ he went on quietly, ‘we’re alone together. No 
one can hear _what we’re saying. Thei-e are no witnesses. Won’t 
you take me into your confidence? Forget I’m a police officer. 
Let’s tall; as private individuals. Put your cards on the table and 
let me advise you. I give you my word I won’t use anything you 
tell me unless you say so. I can’t be fairer than that, can I?’ 

He saw her hesitate, and for a brief moment he began to hope 
he was at last going to succeed. 
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But Frances tvas thinking of tvliat Pete had said: The thlr.g 
that matters is you must never admit having sen', him: not to 
me; nor to Conrad, nor anyone; not even to your mother or 
your father. You must never admit you saxv him; not even to 
yoursdj! You stand a slight chance of keeping alive so long as 
you say nothing. But understand this: if you let Conrad persuade 
you to fell him tvhat you knosv — if you know anything - then 
no power on earth can save you! 

She stood up. 

‘I have nothing to tdl you. If you don’t mind I’ll go in now. 
I’m finding the sun ratlicr hot.’ 

■ She himed and walked back towards the house, Ica^dng Con- 
rad staring after her. 



CHAPTER HGHT 


Dolores felt GoUowitz’s mind was wandering. He 
didn’t appear to be as pleased to sm her as she thought he should, ^ 
She select^ a low-slung armchair and sat down, taking a de- f 
liberate moment before adjusting her skirt. She saw ’ins , 
go quickly to her knees, and she allowed him a moment to look 
at them before she hid them from his si^t with a sweep of her 
hand. 

‘Then you haven’t heard from Jade?’ she asked. 

GoUowitz shook his head. 

•Not a word.’ He rubbed his fat chin and wondered if it 
would be safe to go over and kiss her. But he didn’t know where 
Seigel was, and he was afraid Seigd mi^t come in at any^ 
moment. He regretfully decided to remain where he was. ‘I' 
wish he would let me know where he is. I don’t like being out of 
touch like this,’ 

‘But you’re doing very well, aren’t you, Abe?’ she asked, 
watching him thoughtfully. ‘You’re not worri^?’ 

‘Of course Tm worried,’ GoUowitz said sharply. “Who 
wouldn’t be? Even Jack would be worried if he had to handle <- 
this set-up. If we can’t get at this girl . . .’ 

Dolores quickly decided she didn’t want to hear about the girl 

or GoUowitz’s plans. The less she knew the safer she’d be if 
GoUowitz made a bad mistake. 

•WcU, never mind,’ she said, ‘I’m sure you will manage, 
darling.’ She crossed her shapely legs. ‘I only looked in to sec 
h there was any news of Jack.’ She opened her handbag, glanced 
in it and frowned. ‘I seem to be getting short of money. Did 
Jack teU you to look after me?’ 

Gollowitz_ shook his head. 

‘No, he didn’t teU me. I guess he forgot, but that’s all right, 
DoUy; what do you want?’ 

‘It will be your money?’ She looked at him with her wide 
exciting eyes. ‘I don’t think I could let you . . .’ 

‘No, DoUy, don’t let’s be silly about this.’ He took out his bill- 
fold and put a sheaf of bids on the desk. ‘Will five hundred 
hold you?’ 

‘Of course.' She got up and came over to the desk. 'Abe, 
darling, you’re veiy stveet to me. I don’t know what I should 
do without you.’ 

tie smelt the subtle perfume she was wearing, and he felt his ■ 
mouth turn dry with desire for her. As she leaned forward he 
saw her breasts swing against the soft fabric of hex dress. 

He half started to his feet, his fat face congested and his eyes. 
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glittering when the door opened and Seigcl and Ferrari came in. 

_Do!or« picked up the bills and put tiiem in her bag. She 
didn’t look round. Her face was calm and her es'cs a little amused 
as she watch^ Gollowitz struggle to control his emotion. 

‘Sorrj’/ Seigcl said. ‘I didn’t taiow 3'ou were busy,’ 

'I’m I'ust going/ Dolores said, turning to smile at him. Her 
cyp encountered Ferrari’s sunken, gleaming orbs, and her smile 
stiffened. ‘I - I was just getting some money.’ She had ne\-er 
been confused before in her life, but this ghastly looking dwarf 
who stared at her with cj-es that seemed to undress her frightened 
her. 

'Come in, come in.’ Gollowitz said, trying to sound hmrty. 
'Okay, Dolly. If there’s any little thing I can do while Jack’s 
away , . / 

Dolores nodded and walked to the door. She had to pass 
Ferrari, and she instinctively tvalked around him in a semicircle 
rather Aan get too near him, 

Ferrari eyed her over, stared at her long legs, then ran his 
bony finger down his nose. 

When she had closed the door behind her, he said, ‘Who’s the 
twist?’ 

That’s Mrs. Maturcr/ Seigcl told him, "Didn’t you know?’ 

Ferrari lifted his eyebrows and came over to an armchair near 
the desk and sat down. He wriggled himself into the chair until 
his feet hung a few inches from the grotmd. 

‘Looks like Maurer takes care of his nights as well as his da3:s/ 
he said, and his thin mouth curled into a leering smile. 

"What’s the news?’ Gollowitz asked abruptly, his face flushing. 

"The news?’ Ferrari repeated, staring at him. ‘Well, it’s okay. 
Weiner goes tonight.’ He folded his claw-Iikc hands in his lap. 
‘At ten sharp.’ 

Both Seigcl and Gollowtz stared at hi.m. 

Tou woSdn’t be kidding?' Seigcl asked blankly. 

Ferrari ignored him. 

‘It’ll be a nice smooth job/ he said, c\-idently very pleased 
with himself. ‘One of my best jobs/ 

‘How is it to be done?’ Gollowitz asked in a hushed voice. 

‘I had to have inside help/ Ferrari explained. ‘That wsa 
essential. I have persuaded Sergeant O’Brien to help me.’ 

'O’Brien?’ Gollowntz exclaimed, leaning forward. ‘But ym; 
can’t trust him. We’ve na-cr got anpvhcrc v-rrm him.’ 

Ferrari smiled. 

‘Maj'be 3’ou didn't find out his particular r-ca.fmem. Bmr"™ 
has a’wcaluiess. O’Brien lias a son. Ke hnpperis to be mr- 
of him. I have a son too, and I have learned mar s-oni are e—'' 
to fathers: more precious sometimes^toan wr.-es, A ^ t 
thinit that when he dies his name re carried cn. ■■ 

no exception. So he has agreed to help,’ N, 

"WcU I'll be ckunnedl' Seigcl erdrired £.d’ 
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even know he had a son.’ , • , ■ 

‘It’ll be accidental?’ GoUowitz asked anxiously. _ 

■ 'Certainly. Weiner will come over faint in his bath. He will shp 
under the water and unfortunatdy drown. Will that suit you? 

Ferrari’s face and voice were so cold-blooded and casual that , 
both Gollowitz and Seigel exchanged uneasy glances. ; ■ ' 

'That’s fine/ Gollowitz said. ‘Then tonight for certain? 

‘At ten. Weiner takes a tub at night. I^s a habit.’ _ , , „ 

‘But how will you get into the bathroom?’ Seigd asked. T 
thought the place was sewn up tight’ 

Ferrari shrugged. . _ • 

‘Getting into the bathroom won’t be difficult. The window 
is small, but then so am I. The only snag was that before Weiner 
went into the bathroom it was searched. That was why I had to 
get O’Brien to co-operate. He will do the searching tonight.’ 

‘Well, okay; I hand it to you,’ Seigel said. ‘You really think 
you'll succeed?’ 

Tve never failed.’ 

Gollowitz said huskily, 'And what about the girl? What are 
you going to do about her?’ 

“Don’t let us be impatient. First things first,’ Ferrari said. 1 
shall have to make a very special plan for her. She’ll be mpre 
closely guarded after Weiner’s gone. It should be an interesting 
problem.’ His sunken .eyes studied Gollowitz. ‘But she’ll go too. 
■yj promise you that. It may take a little time: it will teke a lot 
thought, but she’ll go.’ He slid out of his chair. 'I think I’ll take 
ap. I don’t expect I shall get much sleep tonight. You’ll be 
around half-past eleven? I shall then have news for you.’ 
Gollowitz nodded. 

Ferrari walked to the door, opened it, turned to look first at 
Gollowitz and then at Seigel; then he went out closing the door 
behind him. 


ir 

The night was hot and close, without a breath of air, and heavy, 
black clouds himg in the sky. All day there had been a brooding, 
still atmosphere that had b^ getting hotter and more electric 
as the hours passed. 

Conrad stood on the stoop of the hunting lodge and stared 
up at the sky. 

Til be glad when the storm breaks/ he said to Madge Fidding. 
‘This is making me fed like a wet rag,' 

Madge, who had spent .the entire day with Frances, had come 
out on the verandah for a change of air. In spite of the dose 
atmosphere, it was at least a little cooler outside than in the 
lodge. 

‘I’m just off to chedc the guards/ Conrad said. ‘Want to 
come?’ 
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jni come,’ Madge said. 1 don’t think the Etonn tvSl burst 
before we get back, do yon?’ 

^ -J. don’t think so. There’s no vrind yst Anvvrav, I’m gomg^ 
m the car as far as the road.’ 

As Madge got into the car, she said, *You know I fed Fre 
been here for months instead of a week. How long do ynu thmk 
wdll have to remain here?’ 

‘I don’t know.^ I wish I did. The D A..’s coming down on 
.Satmday . He’s going to talk to Aliss Coleman. Id s up to biro now. 
She’s defeated me. If he can’t persuade her to talk, we'll have to 
think what to do with her. 'We just can't keep her here much 
longer. But if she decides to talk, then weTl stiy here until the 
trial : probably for three months.’ 

“What do you think of her, Paul?’ Madge asked as Conrad 
drove down the mile-long drive. 

‘She’s a nice girl,’ Conrad said cautiouslv. What do vou 
think?’ 

*1 like her, and I fed sorry for her. I think she’s in some kind 
of mess.’ 

“Has she said anything?’ 

‘Oh, no. But I’ve watched her. She’s having quite a time, 
trying to make up her mind about something. She broods an 
awful lot I think she is wavering, Paul. A little more persuasion 
mi^t bring her down on our side. She’s very worried about 
Weiner. She keeps asking me if I think he’s safe.’ 

‘Oh, he’s safe enough,’ Conrad said impatiently. ‘It’ll be when 
I tdte him to the court-house that the trouble will start They 
are certain to have a go at him between here and the court-house. 
It’s their only chance.’ 

He slowed down as the massive ^tes came into his headh'ghts. 
Five policemen, each armed with a riot gun, were standing 
by the gates. One of them came up to the car as Conrad pulled 
up. 

‘All okay?’ he asked through the open wmdow. 

‘Yes, sir. Nothing to report.’ 

‘There’s a storm coming up. Keep your eyes open tonight 
Have you all got slickers?’ 

■ ‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Stay out here even if it rains stair-rods,’ Conrad said. ‘Two 
of you will be enough. The other three can keep under cover, 
but I want two of you out here all night’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Okay. I’m going down to the road-block now.’ 

■' The policeman saluted and walked over to open the gates. 
Conrad drove down the long narrow road until they came to 
the road-block. He spoke to the guards, warned them to keep 
on the alert, satisfied himself the search-light was worl^g 
and there were no ab^tees, then he swung the c^on to a dut 
track that led to the diflf head. 
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Half-way up the trad:, he came to another guard post, and 
raving the car, he tvalked with Madge up the steep path that- 
nought them to the top of the perpfendicular cliff. . ; 

There were three sentry-bos huts on Ae cliff top, about a 
lundred yards apart. Guards were patrolling the cM, and_ one 
if them came over when he caught sight of Conrad in the failing 
i^t. 

Leaving Madge, Conrad walked the length of the cliff head 
vith the guard. 

“Watch out tonight,’ he cautioned. “It’s going to be bad, and 
eU be on a night like this they might try to reach the lodge, if 
hey’re going to try.’ 

‘They won’t come this tvay, sir,’ the guard said._ Tve done a 
lit of mountain climbing myself. No one could dimb up hde. 
’ve looked it over pretty thoroughly. It’s impossible to climb.’ , 

'All the same, keep your eyes skinned. Your lights all right?’ 

‘All checked and correct, sir.’ 

As Conrad joined Madge, he fdt a little puff of hot wind 
[gainst his face. 

‘Did you feel that? The storm can’t be far off now.’ He 
ooked up at the dark sky. The great black clouds were piling up 
ind beginning to mot'e. ‘Let’s get back. We dpn’t want to g^ 
vet.' 

‘They must be safe,' Madge said, speaking her thoughts aloud. 
*' ^they drove back to the hunting lodge. “No one could get 

.. <gb to them, could they, Paul?’ 

>on’t worry,’ he renimed. Tm satisfied it’s all right. I don’t.. 
, ■ an attempt m‘U be made so long as they remain here. Maurer 
vill try to get them when tliey come into the open. That’s the 
dme we shall really have to be on our guard.’ 

Thunder was rumbling in ^e distance os Conrad put the car 
nto the garage, and walked with Madge back to the lodge. Every 
low' and then he caught a glimpse of one of the guards, a police 
log at his heels, moving tlTTOUgh the trees. 

It’s still some way off,’ he said, as they mounted the steps to 
he verandah. ‘I’d^ better grab a slicker before they all go.’ 

*¥00 won’t be going out again tonight, will you?’ 

It’s the only way I can be sure the guards keep on their toes. 
1 they thought I wasn’t going to show up, they’d t^e cover 
ss soon as it started to rain.’ 

Conrad saw a dim, shadovry figure sitting on the verandah. 

“Is that you, Tom?’ he asked. 

“Ye^,’ O’Brien said, 

T think I’ll turn in,’ Madge said. ‘Miss Coleman’s gone up. 
Fhere’s a hght in her room. Good night, Paul. Good night, ser- 
geant.’ 

Conrad wandered over to where O’Brien was sitting and 
lopped into a chair beside him. 

‘Phetv! It’s dose.’ 



Going to be a storm,’ O’Brien said. There was a flat, uneasy 
note m his voice that made Gonrad prick up his ears. 

‘It won’t reach us for another hour yet. What’s the time 
Tom?’ 

^ ‘Quarter to ten. It’s coming up a damn sight faster than you 
imagine. I bet you it’ll be right over the house in ten minutes. 
Hark at that,’ he went on as thunder crashed suddenly. ‘Coming 
up fast.’ 

‘All okay your end^ Tom?’ 

‘ Iguess so.’ 

The flat, imeasy voice had a disquieting effect on Conrad. ^ 

‘Are you all right, Tom?’ he asked, trying to see O’Brien in 
the darkness. 

‘Of coime I’m all right,’ O’Brien snapped, and heaved himself 
out of his chair. ‘I guess that punk ivants his bath now. It’s 
coming up for ten o’clock.’ 

‘I’ll come with you,’ Conrad said, still a little worried by 
O’Brien’s apparent edgings. ‘I want to make the rounds before 
I turn in.’ 

‘Are .you going out again?’ 

■‘Yes, about three, I guess.’ 

A flash of lightning lit up the verandah, and Conrad was 
startled to see how pale O'Brien looked. 

- ‘Are you sure you’re all right, Tom?’ 

‘Hell, yes! Maybe the storm’s ^ven_ me a headache, but 
there’s nothing the matter with me,’ O’Brien said, and wip^ his 
glistening face with his handkerchief. ‘I never did like thunder- 
storms.’ - - 

The crash of thimder that came while he was speaking shook 
the hunting lodge. 

Thew! It sounds overhead already,’ Conrad said. 

O’Brien walked into the hall where a guard sat nursing a riot 
gun. 

Conrad joined him and together th^ walked up the stairs. 

‘Hot enough to fry eggs,’ Conrad said, taking out his handker- 
chief to mop his face. 

O’Brien didn’t say anyfliing. He was wondering if Ferrari 
had got inside Ae bathroom yet. His mouth fdt dry, and he 
was aware the muscles in his legs were fluttering and his heart 
was potmding. 

They walked along the lighted passage where another guard . 
sat facing the head of the stairs. 

‘Hark at that: rain,’ Conrad said. ‘Wdl, you were right. There 
must'be quite a gale blowing.’ 

They could hear the rain hammering on the roof. -Conrad 
paused a moment to peer out of the window on the landi^. A 
solid sheet of water streamed down the window pane, sm ding a 
white mist of spray as it cascaded down the slonine 
flashes of lightning lit up the rain-soal 
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Thunder rolled and crashed in a deafening crescendo. 

O’Brien opened Pete’s bedroom door. ti * j 

Pete was in his dressing-gown, a tow'd over has arm. He stood 
by the window, looting out. _ 

Two of his guards were playing gin rummy at a table away 
from the window. The tWrd guard nursed a riot goon and 

wntched Pete’s back with bored indifference. 

.'At the soimd of the door opening, Pete looked around. The 
two guards at the table stiffened, their hands moving to then 
, hip pockets. The guard with the riot gun got to his feet. 

'Okay, r^/ Conrad said, coming in. He was pleased to 
. how alert everyone was,_‘Some night, huh?’ 

‘I'll say,’ the guard with the riot gun return^. 

Conrad noticed Pete was looking past him at O’Brien, and 
there was an alert, quizzing look in Pete’s eyes. Conrad looked 
quickly at O’Brien. He was surprised to sec how white and hard 
O’Brien’s face was, and there was a savage gleam in his eyes 
Conrad had never seen before. 

‘Well, come on,’ O’Brien said, and he seemed to be speaking 
through clenched teeth. He walked out of the room and Pete 
followed him. ■ , 

The two guards resumed their card game. The guard holding 
the riot gun groped for a cigarette. 

Conrad stood hesitating, then he went after Pete. 

-.•7^ • I’cte was walking just behind O’Brien, along the passage to 
I J "” bathroom, which was down a few stairs and round a bend in 
' " ' • passage. They had to pass Frances’s room which Was a few 

from the bathroom. 

Conrad caught up with Pete as O’Brien turned the bathroom 
door handle and pushed the door open, 

_ ‘Stay here,’ O’Brien growled to Pete, and turning on the 
h'ght he walk^ into the bathroom. 

, _ Conrad moved around Pete and stood in the doorway, watch- 
■ ing O’Brien, who glanced over his shoulder and saw Conrad. 
It was .only with a tremendous effort that O’Brien managed to 
i keep his face expressionless. 

; O’Brien opened the big cupboard door and glanced inside, 
; then he crossed over to the shower curtains. His heart was bcat- 
ing so violently he could scarcely breathe. 

He turned his broad back towards the door and partially 
blotted out the shower curtains from Conrad's view. Then he 
parted the curtains and glanced inside. 

, Even though he was expecting to see Ferrari behind the cur- 
tains, the shock of looking into thpsc deep-sunken murderous 
eyes made his heart turn a somersault. 

; Ferrari, as still as a’statue, bdd an automatic in his right hand 
which pointy at O’Brien’s stomach. 

^ second the t\vo men looked at each other, then 
O Bnen dropped the curtain and still keeping his face turned 
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from Conrad’s watching eyes, he went over to the toilet basin 
and began to rinse his hands. ' _ ■ ... 

Thunder crashed overhead, and lightning coming t^ugh 
the small window filled the bathroom with a dazzling flash or 
light. . ^ 

Conrad came into the bathroom. _ ^ 

‘I’ll have a wash too,’ he said. ‘Phew! It’s running off me. 
O’Brien stepped back, and without appearing to do so, forced 
Conrad away from the shower curtains. 

‘Think it’s going on all night?’ he asked as he began to dry 
-his hands oh a towel. He trM very hard to speak casutmy, but 
Conrad again caught the overtones of uneasiness in O’Bnens 
voice'. 

.‘I shouldn’t be surprised.’ He took the towel from O’Brien. 
Glancing up, his eyes took in the bathroom window. ‘I’ve been 
wondering if I shoiild put a second bar up there.’ 

O’Brien had to make an effort to keep his eyes from straying 
towards the shower curtains. 

‘Think anyone could squeeze through that?’ he said, trying 
to sound scornful. ‘Why, it’s impossible.’ 

Conrad wandered to the door. 

‘I guess that’s right.’ He moved out into the passage. ‘Okay, 
Weiner. Go ahead.’ 

Pete entered the bathroom. 

As O’Brien pushed past him, their eyes met and Pete received 
a shock,' What was the matter with the guy? he wondered. He 
looked like he had seen a ghost. 

Then suddenly he felt a cold wave of fear wash over him. It 
was just as if a bodiless voice had whispered a warning in his 
ear. He became transfixed, more frightened than he l^d ev’cr 
been before in his life. 

O’Brien had reached the door. 

‘Wait . . .’ Pete managed to stammer, ‘I - 1 don’t think . . .’ 

A crash of thunder drowned what he was trying to say, but 
O’Brien saw the livid fear on his face. He Pete was 

about to say he had changed his mind and he wasn’t going to 
take a bath. 

‘Get on with it!’ he barked as he stepped into the passage, 
‘I’m not going to stay up all night for you!’ 

He slammed the door as Pete started to speak again. 

' ‘These goddamn punks think they own the earth as soon as 
you t^t Aem ^e humans,' O’Brien went on to Conrad, keep- 
ing his voice raised, *A bath every night! Who the hell thought 
up that gag?’ While he spoke he leaned his back against the 
door; his hand holding the door knob, He fdt the door knob 
turn, and by the sudden pressure of the door he knew Pete was 
. tc^ngtoopenit 

Hadn’t you better go along and see if the girl’s all right?’ he 
said to Conrad. ‘The storm may be upsetting her.’ 
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He managed to keep tke door dosed by exerting bis great 
engtb. Pete tvas pulling at the door handle violently. 

‘Madge's there,' Conrad- said, busy lighting a dgarette. He 
in't notice O'Brien's strained, white face. ‘I’U go along in a 
tie while.’ , r • t 

lother crash of thunder rolled over the house, and faintly 
ien heard Pete jd! through the door panel. 

?hat was that?’ Conrad asked, looking up. _ 
hunder,’ O’Brien said. ‘What did you think it was?’ 
i he spoke he felt the pressure on the door suddenly cease; 
the door handle ttvisted sharply. 

thought I heard someone call out,’ Conrad said, and moved 
j the passage. He paused outside Frances’s dcxir and , 
led. 

'Brien stood still, his heart beating unevenly, 
aunder crashed and rolled overhead. The Wss of rain against 
tvindows and the gurgling of water in the gutters blotted 
dl other sounds. 

ben he heard a faint groan come from behind the batluroom. 

; It was a sound that made the hairs on the nape of his 
: stand up stiffly. 

e stepped away from the door, took out his handkerchief 
wiped his face. 


ni 

■ came back along the passage. 

bey’re all right: talking like a couple of magpies,’ he said, 
catching sight of O’Brien’s white, strained face, he went on, 
I’re looking pretty sick, Tom, Why don’t you get off to 
I I’ll wait here for Weiner.’ 

'here’s nothing the matter with me,’ O’Brien snapped. Tor 
lovfe of mike, lay off, will 5-00? I’m goiag to bed, anyway, 
on as this punk’s finished.’ 

snrad offered his pack of cigarettes, but O’Brien shook his 

i. 

3r a long moment the tw'o men stood listening to the violence 
le storm, then Conrad asked, 'How’s your boy, Tom?’ 

!e’s all right,’ O’Brien returned, giving Conrad a quick, 
led look. 

ver thought how damned lucky you are?’ 

7hat do you mean?’ 

ast that. I've always wanted a son, but Janey won’t hear of . 
be says it’d spoil her figure.’ 

‘^ould at ttot,’^ O’Brien ^id, scarcely knowing what he 
saying. ‘A girl like your wife doesn’t w'ant to mess around 
kids.’ 

mrad shrugged his shoulders. 

b, well, what’s the good of talking? All the same I tvould 
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and caught his head, lost consciousness and went under.’ 

‘Yeah/ O’Bri^ said. ‘The water was too hot.-’ 

Conrad straightened' and stared up at the window. The* 
pu22led, searching expression in his eyes sent a chill up O’Brien’s 
spine. 

“What are you looking at?’ he demanded. 

‘I was wondering if he did faint in his bath. He might have 
been got at.’ 

‘For Pete’s sake! How?’ 

‘Yes - how?’ Conrad said, and ran his fingers through his 
hair. ‘There was no one hiding in here. If someone tried to get 
through the windotv Weiner would have had time to yell.’ He 
turned quickly and stared at O’Brien. ‘I did think I heard him 
call out.’ 

‘1 didn’t; besides, no one could get through the window. It’s 
too small. Even a dwarf would have to struggle, and Weiner 
would have had time to come out.’ 

‘Yes, I guess that’s right,’ Conrad said after a moment’s 
thought. He went out into the passage again. ‘Any sign of life?’ 
he asked Wilson, who shook his head. 

‘He’s gone, sir. The hot water in his limgs would have finis hed 
hini qm'cker than anything.’ 

One of the guards brought a blanket and spread it over Pete’s 
body. 

‘Well, that’s that,’ Conrad said in disgust. ‘After all the 
trouble we’ve taken to keep him safe from Maurer, he has to 
die accidentally.’ 

He heard a soimd behind him and looked over his shoulder. 

Frances's door was open and she was standing in the doorway 
looking dovm at Pete. 

‘Is he dead?’ she asked as Comad went quickly to her. 

‘Yes, He’s dead. Go back to your room, please. There’s nothing 
you can do.’ 

■ .There was an expression of stricken horror in her ej-es that 
frightened Conrad. Every scrap of colour had left her face. 

‘How did it happen?’ 

■ ‘He fainted in his bath. The water was too hot.’ 

‘Fainted in Ms bath?’ she repeated slowly. ‘Are you trying 
to tell me it was an accident?’ 

- ‘It 'was an aca'dent all right. Now please go into your room.’ 

Madge came to the door and put her hand on Frances’s arm, 
but" Frances stepped away from her. She continued to look at 
Conrad, her eyes glittering. 

'That man murdered him! Pete said he would do it, and 
he’s done it! Pete knew he was going to die. He said one of you 
would sell him out! That’s how they got at him! He knew it 
v/as going to happen! He knew it!’ She began to cry, tears 
running down her white face. ‘He said- even you could scU him 
out!’ • 
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and caught Ms head, lost consciousness and went imder.’ 

‘Yeah/ O’Brien said. ‘The water was too hot.’ 

Conrad straightened' and stared up at the window. The' 
puzriedj searching expression in his eyes sent a chill up O’Brien’s 
spine. 

‘What are you looking at?’ he demanded. 

‘I was wondering if he did faint in his bath. He might have 
been got at.’ 

‘For Pete’s sake! How?’ 

Tes - how?’ Conrad said, and ran his fingers through his- 
hair. ‘There was no one hiding in here. If someone tried to get 
through the window Weiner would have had time to yell.’ He 
turned qmckly and stared at- O’Brien. T did think I heard him 
call out.’ 

‘t didn’t; besides, no one coidd get through the window. It’s 
too small. Even a dwarf would have to struggle, and Weiner 
would have had time to come out.’ 

‘Yes, I guess that’s right,’ Conrad said after a moment’s 
thought. He went out into the passage again. ‘Any sign of life?’ 
he asked Wilson, who shook his head. 

‘He’s gone, sir. The hot water in his limgs would have finished 
hini quicker than an3nhing.’ 

One of the guards brought a blanket and spread it over Pete’s 
body. 

‘Well, that’s that,’ Conrad said in disgust. ‘After all the 
trouble we’ve taken to keep him safe from Maurer, he has to 
die accidentally.’ 

He heard a sound behind him and looked over his shoulder. 

Frances’s door was open and she was standing in the doorway 
looldng down at Pete. 

‘Is he dead?’ she asked as Conrad went quickly to her. 

‘Yes, he’s dead. Go back to your room, please. There’s nothing 
you can do.’ 

• .There was an expression of stricken horror in her ej^ that 
frightened Conrad. Every scrap of colour had left her face. 

‘How did it happen?’ 

‘He fainted in his bath. The water was too hot.’ 

‘Fainted in his bath?’ she repeated slowly. ‘Are you trying 
to tell me it was an accident?’ 

- ‘It was an accident all right. Now please go into your room.’ 

Madge came to the door and put her hand on Frances’s arm, 
but Frances stepped away from her. She continued to look at 
Conrad, her eyes glittering. _ . 

‘That man murdered him! Pete said he would do it, and 
he’s done it! Pete kfaew be was going to die. He said one of you ' 
■would sell Mm out! That’s how they got at him! He knew it 
was going to happen! He knew it!’ She began to cry, tears 
r unning down her white face. ‘He said' even you could sdl him 
out!’ ■ ■ 



•You mustn’t talk like thatl’ Conran ^la snarpiy. “ 
an accident. No one could have got at him. Sergeant O Brien 
and "l were outside the door, the whole time. No one could get 
in through the window. The water was too hot, he fainted and 
hit his head on the taps-’ 

She stared at him, her lips trembling. 

•Do you really believe that?’ 

That’s how it happened.’ 

•But it didn’t!. He was "murdered! You’re not going to let 
this Tnan get away with it^ are you? You can’t let him get away 
with it!’ 

'What man are you talking' about?’ Conrad said, a creepy 
sensation going up his spine. _ ; _ 

■ ‘Maurer! Maurer did this! Pete said he was going to do it, 
and he's done it!’ 

‘Maurer didn't kill Weiner,* Conrad said patiently. Tou’re, 
just guessing. It was an accident,’ 

•But he did do it!’ 

•Now look, please go and lie down. You’re upset, and I under- 
stand that. You must leave this to us to handle! No one could 
possibly have got at Weiner. Pm sure of that.’ 

Frances stood for a long moment staring at Conrad, her fists 
clenched, and as he V’atphed her, she seemed to grow older, 
before his eyes, and her face hardened until he scarcdy recog- 
, . nized her. 

Tm going to tell you something,’ she said in a quiet fierce 
voice. ‘Maurer must pay for this. I don’t care now what happens 
to me. I’ll give the evidence you want. I did see Maurer at 
Dead End! He did murder June Amotl I saw him do it!’ 


IV 

Charles Forest and Captain McCann got out of the police car 
and ran up the steps to the verandah of the hunting lodge, 
their shoulders hunched against the rain. 

Conrad came out to meet them. 

The three men vralked into the big lounge, and as McCann 
pulled oS his raincoat, Conrad said. ‘She’s going to talk! We’ve 
got Maurer where we want him at last! She actually saw him 
do the job!’ 

McCann paused, his arm half in and half out of his, coat 
and he glared at Conrad. His fleshy face turned purple and hi: 
small eyes gleamed redly. 

‘Then why the hell hasn’t she talked before?’ he snarled. 

‘Ifs quite a story,’ Conrad returned. ‘Before we go up, you’< 
better hear it.’ 

McCann threw his coat into an armchair and walked with ( 
slow heavy tread to the fireplace. If this was true, he thought 
then Maurer was finished. McCann didn’t kid himself tha 
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McCann’s eyes snapped and his face became swollen' with 

• pent-up fury. 

_ ‘You can’t talk to me that way . . he began, when Forest 
mterrupted. 

_ ‘Yes, we c^. Captain,’ he said. *1 support what Conrad’s 
]ust said. This girl’s an important witness, and I’m going to 
see she gets treated right.’ ' 

_ ‘She’s an accessory after the fact!’ McCann said, controlling 
his temper with an effort. ‘And there’s no thin g either of you 
can say that’ll make her anything else!’ 

‘Oh, skip it,’ Conrad said impatiently. “Let’s go up and talk 
to her. We want Maurer, and this girl can give us MaUrer. That’s 
all there is to it. So get off your high horse and calm down.’ 

-For a moment he thought McCann was going to take a swing 
at him, but McCarm managed to control himself. 

- ‘Okay,’ he said, biting off each word. ‘Let’s get at her!’ 

The tluree men went up the stairs to Frances’s room. 

They found Frances, white-faced with dark shadov/s under ' 
her. eyes, standing by the window. Madge Fielding was tvith 
her. 

‘Miss Coleman, this is the District Attorney,’ Conrad said, 

• ‘and this is Police-Captain McCann. They have come to hear 
your story. Gentlemen, this is Miss Coleman.’ 

Forest came over and smiled at Frances. 

' ‘Sit down. Miss Coleman,’ he said. ‘I’m glad you’re going 
to help us. I want you to know I fully understand why you have 
hesitated to give us a statement before now, and I want you to 
know we sh3l do our best to protect you against publicity or 
any unpleasant consequences that may follow a trial.’ 

Frances didn’t meet his eyes. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, and sat down. 

“You have no objection if your statement is taken down in 
writing?’ Forest went on. 

‘Oh, no. I - 1 want it in writing.’ 

Conrad made a sign to Madge, who went over to the table, 
sat down, and opened a notebook she had ready. 

‘Go ahead,’ Forest said to Conrad. ‘You handle it.’ 

Conrad came over to Frances, 

‘Just to get the record straight. Miss Coleman. You are Frances 
Coleman, and you have no fixed address at the moment, is that 
right?’ 

Frances looked up at him. 

•Yes.’ 

‘On the qth of this month you went to see June Amot?’ 

“Yes.’. - 

“Why did you go and see her?’ 

‘I was out of work,’ Frances said, twisting her hands in her 
lap. I hadn’t any money. I once worked with Miss Amot. I 
liad a <?mgn part in one of her films. She was about to make 
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she lay dying on the ground; I saw his face. I’ll never forget it. 
He looked like a wild beast.’ 

^^d took a packet of photographs from his pocket 
win you look through these and see if you can recognize 
the man who killed Miss Amot?’ 

Her hands shaking, Frances took the photographs. She had 
only to turn two over before she found 4e picture of Maurer. 
She handed it to Conrad. 

‘This man.’ 

‘All right,’ Conrad put the photographs down. ‘What hap- 
pened next. Miss Coleman?’ 

‘Another man joined him, and they both stood over Miss 
Amot. I was terrified. I hid in a shower cabinet’ 

T would like to establish this other man’s identity,’ Conrad 
said. ‘Wotild you look at those photographs again and see if 
you can :^ognize him?’ 

F^ces went through the photographs. When she came to 
Toni Paretti’s photograph, she studied it for a brief moment, 
and then handed it to Conrad. 

‘That’s the man.’ 

_ ‘Well, fine,’ Conrad said. “What happened when you were 
in the shower cabinet?’ 

‘The two men remained outside the changing room for several 
minutes, then I heard a splash as if they had thrown Miss 
-Amot’s body into the pool. Then the short thick-set man came 
into the changing room. His hands were covered with blood. I 
could see him throu^ a gap in the curtain. He washed his 
hands, and all the time he hummed under his breath.’ She 
suppressed a shiver. ‘It was the most cold-blooded sound I 
have ever heard.’ 

McCann couldn’t restrain himself any longer. Inwardly rag- 
ing, as he listen^, realizing the deadliness of this girl’s story, 
he burst out, ‘That’s a fine piece of imagination! Do you know 
what I think of it? I think the whole story’s a damned lie! I 
don’t believe you saw Maurer!’ He leaned forward, his bull 
neck swelling with rage. ‘You’ve got a thing about Weiner, 
haven’t you? You fdl for him, didn’t you? Just because he’s got 
a face thatid haunt a house you went soft on him. You’ve got a 
nutty idea Maurer killed Weiner. Okay, you want to take it out 
on Maurer, so you cooked up this yam. That’s the way it goes, 
isn’t it?’ 

Conrad, his face flushing and his eyes snappmg, started to 
say something, but stopped as Forest gave him a sign. Forest 
was looking at Frances, and Conrad looked at her too. 

Far from being cowed by McCann’s shouting voice, she faced 
him angrily. 

‘I’m teUmg the truth!’ she said fiercely. 

‘Yeah? Then why the hdl didn’t you come out vrath this 
story before? You don’t kid me, and you wouI( 
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crazy? I tdl you she’s talked!- She actually sm kill 

that woman. She’s ready to go on the stand and swear to , 

Tet her go on the stand. It’s her word against Maurer s. She s 
got no corroboration. Why should we wor^P’ 

‘She doesn’t need corroboration/ McCim snarled. 'She’s got 
proof!’ 

GoIIowitz stiffened. ' ■ ' 

•What do you mean?’ . 

1 tell you she’s got proof! She says Matirer pulled out a 
handkerchief after he had killed June Amot. gold pencil fell 
out of his pocl;et and dropped on his bloodstamed shoe. Then 
it rolled across the floor and went down a drain. Maurer tried 
to retrieve it, but he couldn’t reach it. The crazy bastard left 
it there! The girl saw it happen! The D.A.*s only got to get the 
pencil and Maurer’s sunk. It has his initials on it and his finger- 
prints and June Amofs blood. There was no blood in the chang- 
ing room, so the blood must have come from him. It’s proof -a 
jury would love. Do you still want me to stop worrying?’ 

GoUowitz’s face suddenly turned a greenish hue. 

‘Is this true?’ 

‘How the hell do I know? It’s what she's just told Forest. 
They’ll soon find out it it’s true or not!’ 

Gollowitz’s brain was working fast. If this was true then 
Maurer was as good as in the chair. 

‘Where is this drain?’ he asked. 

‘In the changing room at Dead End: the changing room 

Nthe swimming-pool,’ 

Wu^i’ the D.A. doing about it?* 

‘Conrad and O’Brien with a photographer are going out there 
, now.' 

‘Are they on their way?’ 

‘They will be in five minutes,’ 

^ ‘Thanks, Captain. I'll take care of it/ GoUowitz said, and 
hung up. He looked at Seigel. 'Maurer dropped a gold pencil 
down a drain in the changing room of the swimming-pool at 
June Amot’s place. It might tie him into Amot's murder if it is ' 
found. Three cops are going out there to get it, I want that 
pendl- Go and get it!’ 

This was something Seigel could understand. He had been 
worried by his failure to lull Weiner, and still more worried 
that GoIIowitz had called in Ferrari. He felt now that he could 
reinstate himself by succeeding in this job. 

‘I’ll fix it/ he said, and went quickly from the room. 

Ferrari wriggled out of the armchair and stretched his thin, 
short arms. 

T think I’ll go to bed/ he said. ‘I thiiik better in h^,’ He - 
paused to run his finger down his bony nose. ‘Did Maurer kill 
this woman?’ 

GoIIowitz shrugged. ‘ - 


, ‘I wouldn’t know. It’s not my business ani^ay/ 

Ferrari moved about the room, his hands clasped behind hi 

The Syndicate doesn’t like private killings.’ 

Gollowitz didn’t say anything. , 

■ The Syndicate isn’t too pleased with Maurer anyway, Ferran 
said softly. ‘He’s getting a little too independent.’ 

Gollowitz fdt a cold chill run up his spme, but he still didn t 

say anything. , . „ , 1.^1 

‘Well, never mind,’ Ferrari went on. All that can be taken 
care of.’ He looked sharply at Gollowitz. ‘Is Seigel a good man 
to havein this outfit?’ 

‘He’s an right,’ GoUowitz said carefuHy. ‘_He dippM up on 
Weiner, but I’ve never had any trouble with him before.’ 

Ferrari nodded. 

‘One slip would min even a very good man where I come 
from,’ he said, and walked slowly over to the door. ‘Stfll, it’s 
your affair.’ 

He went out and along the passage to the bar. He felt liire a 
drink. He seldom drank, but after a successful k ill i n g he usuaUy 
aUowed himself one small whisky. 

As he entered the bar he saw Dolores come in through tht 
opposite entrance. He paused for a moment, his sunken eye; 
ta^g in her lithe, sensual beauty, then he crossed over anc 
joined her. 

She was leaning against the bar, waiting for the bartender 
and she didn’t notice Ferrari as he came up behind her. But hi: 
presence was like the presence of a snake, and she sensed him 
as one senses danger, and she looked quickly round. 

. As she looked into the. still, lifeless eyes, a chill of fear wen 
through her. 

‘What are you drinking?’ Ferrari asked, his head just appear, 
ing over the top of the bar. ‘Let me join you. Beautiful womei 
should never be alone.’ 

. She not only sensed the danger in ium, but she also sensed hi 
power. With any other man of his appearance she would has’ 
cn^hed him, but ^e knew at once this man couldn’t be crushed 
‘I want a martini,’ she said, lodring away from hirp . ‘Yc 
are a stranger here, aren’t you?’ 

‘I am Vito Ferrari.’ 

He watched her lose colour, and he smiled, pleased to «ee ths 
she knewwho he was. 

‘You have heard of ihe?’ 

* I'"™*® ■=« 

‘Good.’ He rapped on the bar, and the bartender, tu-r-' 
changed his expression and 

forward to ^ve service. '* 

Ferrari climbed up on a stool, and Dolores didn’t fsi 
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50 ncucuioiis now me mut: uiuu vv*«> jt/wAwivti. ow v**«w 
his shoulders were above the bar. ■ •■. 

Ferrari waved his glass in her direction and sipped, then he s ' 
down the glass, took out a cigarette-case and offered it to her. 
She reached for the cigarette, then her hand paused as s! 
stared down at the case. She had never seen anything like 
before, and its ornate beauty fascinated her. 

. It was solid gold. The inside of the case was one mass i 
glittering diamonds, slightly larger than a pin’s head and s 
so dosely together they formed a white mosaic of fire. S^ii 
her look at the case, he closed it and handed , it to her. In tl 
centre of the case was a big ruby thc_ size of her thumb na 
and on the back of the case were his initials in emeralds. 

•You like it?’ he asked, watching her face, seeing her amaa 
expression. 

T think it’s the most beautiful thing I have ever seen.’ _ , 
‘It was given me by a Rajah for a little job I once did f 
him,’ Ferrari said cardessly. He took the case from her, rubb! 
it on his sleeve and regarded it with smug satisfaction. ‘I ha 
many things like this. Are you interested in diamonds?’ 

•^J^o isn’t?’ she returned, looking at him with new respet 
Neither Maurer nor Gollowitz for all their money had anyfim 
to touch that case. This little horror might be a dwarf, but ! 
had power and money. It might be interesting to find out if 1 
power were greater than GoUowitz’s. 

^ _‘I have a diamond collar that would interest you,’ Fern 
Ir* ‘You must see it.' He sipped his whisky while he studi 
• “You arc friendly with GoUowitz?' 

Dolores stiSened; startled by the unexpected question. 

‘He’s Jack’s friend,’ she returned, her voice cold, ‘Jac^s frien 
ire my friends.’ 

‘That’s very nice.’ He leaned forward so his death’s-he 
'ace was dose to hers. ‘But you shouldn’t rely on him too mud 
‘I don’t rely on him at all,’ Dolores said sh^ly. 

Ferrari smiled. 

‘Then perhaps he is relying on you. I had the impressic 
hat one of you or both of you were relying on each other, ai 
ny impressions are never wrong.’ 

Dolores felt frightened. Had she and Gollowitz been 
jbwous? Was Seigd suspidous of them too? 

'I really don’t know what you’re talking about,’ she sai 
md looked away. 

^ 'And yet you strike me as an exceptionally smart woma) 
Ferrari^ returned. ‘Well, never mind. So long as you don’t p 
mur faith on Gollowitz you won’t come to any harm.’ 

She fdt a chin run through her. Was he warning her? • 

‘I don’t like riddles/ she said, swinging round to face hh 
Suppose I do pin my faith on Gollowitz as you put it - and 
nost certainly don't - but suppose I do, what then?’ 
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‘Yoii will be disappointed, that’s all.’ He firushed his whisky. 
‘Can you keep a secret?’ 

' She felt then he ■R'asn’t talking idly. He had a reason for 
asking. 

.“Yes,’ she returned. ‘I can keep a secret.’ 

' ‘Gollowitz thinks he will take over this organization if any- 
thing shoidd happen to yoiu- husband. I see no reason why any- 
thing should happen to your husband, but one never faiows. 
Gollowitz will be disappointed. He is a good lawyer, but a bad 
leader. So don’t pin your faith on a fading star.’ 

Dolores stared at .him. So he had guessed she was preparing 
a back door. But this information he had just given her was so 
valuable that she forgot to feel frightened. 

‘You would know, of coinse?’ 

Ferrari smil ed. 

‘I would know.’ 

‘You wordd know, too, who will take over the organization?’ 
Ferrari nodded. 

.‘I shoidd know.’ He patted himself on his chest, looked at her 
and smiled. *1 don’t say anything will happen to your husband, 
but if something did happen, would you mind very much?’ 

She realized this wasn’t the time to conceal her cards. 

She shook her head. 

‘Not very much.’ 

. Ferrari nodded. 

‘It’s time I had someone to take care of my leisure moments,’ 
he said. Tve been looking around. There are plenty of good- 
looking women in this town, but I only want the best, and I’m 
in no immediate hurry. I can wait.’ He slid off the stool. ‘Would 
you be interested to see the diamond collar? I have it in my 
room upstairs. You might like to try it on. One of these days you 
might even own it,’ 

■ She sat motionless, staring at him. She knew there would be 
more to it than trjdng on a diamond collar. 

‘And at the same time I could satisfy myself that what I’m now 
lookmg at is gold and not brass,’ Ferrari went on, confirming her 
suspicions, ■‘You don’t have to come up unless you want to. You 
are following what I’m saying, or do I still speak in riddles?’ 

Dolor« struggled with a sense of revulsion. To let a little 
horror like this touch her, and yet was he any worse than fat, 
oily Gollowitz? 

She didn’t struggle for long. 

‘I wasn’t bom yesterday,’ riie said, and gave him a long stare 
from her big exciting eyes. ‘You won’t be disappointed. Where’s 
your room? I still have to be careful, m come up in a few 
minutes.’ 


II 


Conrad pushed open the door of the changing room and groped 
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for the light ^vitch. He coidd hear O’Brien’s heavy breathing just 
behind him. ' . ' . ' ' . 

‘Where the hell’s the switch?’ he ashed, still groping. • 
O’Brien turned on a flash-light end swung the mg beam 
around the room. 

‘Bit more to your left.’ _ / • i 

Conrad turned on the lights and walked into the luxuriously 
furnished room. Facing him were the shower cabinets, each 
equipped with a fitted wardrobe, a chair and a shower. In one 
of these cabinets, he thought, Frances had hidden and had 
;ed Maurer wash his blood-stained hands. 

Uory, a police photographer, came in and set up ms 
a. He looked inquiringly at O’Brien who was examining 
oor. 

lis must be it, Paul,’ O’Brien said, and pointed to a brass 
hat covered a six-inch-square hole in the floor, 
orad joined him, and O’Brien directed the beam of his 
light down into the drain. The light picked out a mass of 
aves that lay at the bottom of the drain, 

.vonder where they came from?’ Conrad said. ‘Must have 
washed in from an outside vent. Doesn’t look as if any 
’s passed through the drain for some time. If the pencil 
wn there, it should be dry, and the blood won't have been 
si off.’ 

Brien examined the grill covering the drain. 

anented in. No wonder Maurer couldn’t retrieve his pencil. 

rou bring the tools, Mallory?’ 

lumped them just outside. I’ll get them.’ 

nrad sat back on his beds and lit a cigarette. 

the pencil’s doivn there, we’ve got him,’ he said quietly. ‘I 

believe it. I’ve been after that thug for years.’ 

lu haven’t got him yet,’ O’Brien reminded him. ‘Don’t be 

opeful.’ 

rgeant.,.!’ 

e sharp note in Mallory’s voice made both men straighten 
acre’s someone outside.’ 

lUory was standing in the doorway of the changing room, 
aetted against the fight. Even as he spoke there came a crash 
nfire and he staggered back, holding lus arm. 
til a muttered oath O’Brien jumped forward and flicked 
e light switch, plunging the changing room into darkness.' 
m hurt?’ he asked, puUing Mallory atvay from the door. 

It it in the arm,’ Mallory said, and sat down abruptly on 
oor. 

nmd had gone over to the door, and keeping well back, he 
d into thedarkness. He couldn’t see anything. 

Brien joined ^him. 

aurer’s mob,’ Conrad said, and groped in his hip pocket 
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for his gun. There’s a telephone somewhere around, Tom. 
Better get some boys up here,’ 

O’Brien grunted and closed the door. „ u- u 

*Watch out how you use the light/ Conrad went on. I thin i t 
I spotted the telephone standing on a table to your left.’ 

O’Brien snapp^ on his flash-light and located the telephone. 

Out in the darkness a riot gun started up. The black of the night 
was split by yellow flashes. ILead smashed a window and scat- 
tered a shower of glass that whizzed over' Conrad’s and O’Briem’s 
ducking heads. Plaster came down from the opposite wall, filling | 
the room ■with dust. 

‘Hdir O’Brien muttered, flattened out and began a dow 
crawl across the room to the telephone. 

Conrad aimed at where the flashes had come from and fired 
a probing shot into the darkness. _ 

- Automatics cracked; pencil points of flame appeared in a semi- ' 

circle, bullets hummed through ti^ smashed window and thud- 
ded into the opposite walls. t 

‘There’s quite a bimch of them out there,’ Conrad said, ‘Get 
moving, Tom!’ i 

O’Brien had got the telephone down on the floor. Conrad j 
could hear him diaUing. j 

• . Tflll take them the best part of a q'uarter of an hour to get out | 
tore unless there’s a prowl car near by. If these punks rush us. . . 
Conrad crawled over to where MaUory was sitting. I 

‘You bleeding?’ j 

*A h’ttle. It’s okay. Just nicked me. I 'wish I had a gim.’ t 

•Conrad caught a movement at the window. He swivelled f 

round, his arm coming up. He fired as a shadowy figure moved J 
away. He heard the ihtmk of lead against bone, and then the 
sound of a body slumping to the ground. 

' ‘Well, Aar’s one of Aem,’ he said grimly. 

The still night ■was made hideous by machine-gun fire. Plaster 
came down on top of him as he htnriedly flattened out on the 
ground. Slugs sprayed against the opposite \vall : glass and wood 
splinters joined company 'wiA ricochetting bullets. 

‘Like Tunisia all over again,’ Mallory muttered os he flattened 
out beside Conrad. He never let a chmce go by of reminding 
anyone of his war service. 

|Got headquarters yet?’ Conrad called over to O’Brien. 

^ ‘Just about. The goddamn phone’s gone dead, but I got 
through in time.' 

^‘^s get over to tbs. door. We’ve got to stop Aem rushing 


• CMwled to the splintered door and peered cautiouslv 

mto Ae dMkness. On Ae far side of Ae pool he caught sight of a 

Sm a snapThot at 

n^and Ae man disappeared into Ae shadows wiA a yelp of 
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‘We’re not bad, are we?’ Conrad said, and grinned. ‘Timt’s 


tv^rointhebag.’ ■ , . .. / 

‘I’m going to make a grab for the tools, O Bnen said. ^Ve ve 
got to get that pencil.’ 

‘Watch it,’ Cionrad cautioned. 'Better wait.’ 

O’Brien crawled forward, ignoring Conrad’s warning.. He got 
his head and shoulders beyond the doorposts and his hand had 
hold of the tool-case when a burst of automatic rifle fire made 
lim duck down. Bullets whizzed over his head. He began to 
nove back 'cautiously. ' 

‘I’ve got it.’ He looked back into the darkness. ‘Here, Mallory, 
;ee if you can get the drain cover off.’ 

More machine-gun fiire started up and for a long moment 
he three men lay pressing themselves into the floor as a hail of 
ead tore down more plaster and pulverized the walls. 

‘Look out!’ Conrad snapped as he raised his head. _He had 
seen two men come running along the tiled walk, guns in hand. 

Both O’Brien and Conrad fired at them. One of them swerved 
md fell into the pool The other tossed his gun high into the air, 
:ook two staggering steps and fell fiat on his face. 

"fhat’s three up,’ Conrad said. ‘I’ve only four more slugs 
eft. What have you got?’ 

‘I've a couple of spare dips,’ O’Brien said. ^o\i hold your 
5rc and let me take care of this.’ 

He crawled nearer to the door. 

Mallory said ‘I’ve got it! The sonofabitch didn’t want to 
come, but it’s come.’ 

‘See if you can find the pencil. Careful how you handle it,’- 
Conrad said, watching O’Brien. ‘Don’t let them see you, Tom.’ 
'■'.O’Brien fired out into the darlmess, cursed under his breath 
fired again. 

Two machine-guns opened up on him. In the brilliant flashes 
Conrad saw him suddenly lifted off the ground and swept back- 
wards as if riding a giant wave. 

■ ‘Get his gun and guard the door,’ Conrad said and crawled 
ever to O’Brien. He bent over him trying to see in the darkness. 
Tom! Are you hurt?’ He knew it was a stupid question. O’Brien 
had caught the fiiU blast of the machine-guns. 

Conrad' pulled out his flash-light and shielding it wnth his 
xi.at, he turned it on. 


O’Brien looked up at him in the dim light, his face, the colour 
rf putty, was twisted in agony. 

Tt wasn’t an accident, Paul,’ he gasped, struggled to say some- 
thing else and then choked blood. 

Conrad lifted his head. 

‘T ake it easy, Tom. Don’t try and talk.’ 

O’Brien struggled, clutching hold of Conrad’s arm. 

‘Ferrari . . . ray kid . . .’ He managed to get out, tiien his eyes 
oiled back and he slumped against Cbnrad. 
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Dwered him to the floor. He turned quickly as Mallory started 
iring. 

He was in time to see three men coming along the tiled walk, 
ent double and running. Mallory hit one. The other two opened 
ip with riot guns. 

Comad flred over Mallory’s ducking head and saw the second 
aan pitch into the pool. The remaining man rushed forward, 
praying lead in front of him, sending a creeping carpet of 
leath towards the open doorway. 

Conrad wrig^ed back, dragging Mallory with him. For a long 
aoment of time, they huddled against the wall while slugs sang 
roimd the room. 

Then more guns started up on the far side of the pool : sharp 
eports of revolvers, and then the yammenng soimd of a 
rhompson. 

The man firing into' the (Ranging room stopped firing. Conrad 
ras in time to see him bolt back the way he had come. 

Gunfire raved and crashed outside. 

‘Soimds like our boys have arrived,’ Conrad said shakily. He 
rent cautiously to the door. As he looked out into the darkness 
he gunfire suddenly ceased and a silence fell over the pool that 
:ould almost be felt. 

Out of the darkness came the burly figure of Sam Bardin. 

Taul?’ 

“Right here.’ Conrad came out into the open. Thew! That 
ras quite a battle.’ 

‘Got -the penal?’ 

‘I haven’t had time to ask. Poor Tom bought it’ 

“He did? That’s tough.’ Bardin turned on his flashh'ght and 
wtmg the beam around the ruined changing room. ‘They cer- 
ainly made a hash of this. There’re five of Maurer’s mob out-, 
ide, deader than mackerel. Two others got away.’ 

‘Find that pencil?’ Conrad asked Mallory. 

‘Sure,’ Mallory said. ‘I’ve got the sonofabitch,’ and he waved 
he gold pencil above his head. 


Ill 

\ black Cadillac swung into the narrow lane that ran alongside 
he east wall of the Paradise Club and drove fast down the lane 
:o the gates that guarded the rear entrance to tlie club. 

The driver slowed down, flicked his fights off and on : twice 
hst, tvidce slow, and then sent the car forward as the guard 
3pened the gates. 

The guard stepped up to the car and peered at the driver. 
He cau^t his breaA in a gasp of surprise, stiffened to attention 
md saluted. 

The Cadillac moved on up the circtfiar road and pulled up 
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rthe lear entrance to the dub. 

lort, thick-set man got out of the car, looked tmeasilj' to 
nd Idt, then walked up the steps and rapped on the door, 
guard who opened the door gaped, and his florid face 
id colour. 

y, Mr. Maurer... ’he gasped. 

It your goddamn trapl' Maurer snarled. ‘Where’s Goilo*- 

Vlr. Seigd’s oflSce,’ the guard said, stepping back hurriedly, 
irer’s swarthy face was tight with rage^ and there was a 
Qurderous expression in his eyes. 

walked down the passage, paused for a moment outside 
s oEBce, his head bent to listen. A murmur of voices 
:hrough the door panel, and Maurer’s face tightened. He 
I the himdle and pushed the door open. 

; office was full of tobacco smoke. Seated n^ the d^ 
emi-circle were Seigd, McCaim and Ferrari, Gollowitz 
lind the desk, a cigar in his fat white fingers. 

; four men looked around sharply as Maurer came in. The 
ne who didn’t react to his sudden appearance was Ferrari, 
filer three stared at hkn as if they were seeing a ghost, 
ly, Jack . . .’ Gollowitz gasped, his face going white. ‘For 
sake, Jack ... 1’ 

urer came in and shut the door. His right hand was buried 

in his bulging coat pocket. He stood looking at the four 

lis little eyes insane with rage. 

lafs he doing here?’ he snarled, pointing at Ferrari. 

k! You - you can’t come back here!' Gollowitz said, 

g unsteadily to his feet. “Did anyone see you? Don't you 

there’s a WMrant out for your arrest? ’ 

lafis he doing here?’ Maurer repeated, his voice deadly. 

: - he’s come to take care of the girl - the Coleman girl,' 
witz spluttered. 

d you send for him?’ Maurer asked. 

le Syndicate thought . . .’ 

the Syndicate! Did you send for him?’ 

lat else could 1 do?’ Gollowitz wailed. He had a horrible 

I that Maurw was going to shoot him. “We had to get 

» and the girl. He was the only one who coifld get nt 

urer glared at Gollowitz, his mouth working, 
u goddamn fool! Couldn’t you handle a little thing like 
fithout calling in outside help?’ 

.vasn’t possible.’ 

Cann said quietly, ‘Take it easy, Mr. Maurer. You shouldn’t 
come back. Every cop in town’s on the look-out for you. 
t has cooked up a cast-iron case against you.’ 
ah,’ Maurer snarled, “thanks to ffiehimgling way you thr^ 
handled it’ He didn’t include Ferrari in. the wave of his 
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Enough to convince any ' 

Maurer looked at Gollowitz. ^ 

•What evidence?’ ' ,.1.1^ 

Gollowitz told him of Frances’s statement and about the goia 

encil. _ ' u 

‘We tried to get the pencil,’ he cond^ed, ‘but they beat us 

> it.’ . ' 

Maurer stiffened. 

‘What do you mean -beat you to it?’ ; 

‘Seigel went out there with a bunch of boys and surpns^ 
bnrad and a couple of coppers who were digging up the i)encil. 
’here was a gun fight, and before Seigel could clinch it, a bunch 
f cops took them in the rear. We lost five of our boys/ 

Maurer looked as if he were going to burst with fury. 

‘Was that one of your stmts?’ he snarled, leaning across 
iie desk and glaring at GoUowitz. *¥00 cra^ fool! You should 
nve left it alone. I knew about that pencil. I had a story to 
over it. Five of oiu: men Idlled! You must be out of your head! 

Gollowitz dropped back in his chair, his face ashen. He feu 
’errari’s eyes on him, and in a moment of sick despair he realized 
hat the story of his failure would get back to the Syndicate. 

. ‘You not only throw lives away, but you underline the impor- 
ance of the pencil,’ Maurer went on. *1 dropped that pencil 
lown the drain two days before Jme was killed.’ 

‘But there was her blood on it,’ McCaim said sharply. 

Maurer’s little eyes gleamed. 

‘It , was my blood. I cut my hand on a bottle. The blood 
meared the pencil and as I was wiping it dean it dropped out 
' my hand and fdl down the drain.’ 

‘That won’t do,’ McCann said curtly. ‘Sorry, Mr. Maurer, 

. it won’t do. The blood on the pencil belongs to Miss Amofs 
ilood group, and it happens to be a fairly rare group at that’ , 
. Maurer jutted out his chin. 

‘What group is it?’ 

‘B group.’ 

'Would it surprise you if I told you I’m also in B group? I 
lad a Wasserman a few years ago, and I was told I was in B 
^oup. How do you like Aat?’ He swung around and glared at 
joUowitz. ‘If you hadn’t tried to be so goddamn tough, this 
vould have been a soft touch if it ever came to a trial.’ 

Gollowitz wiped his face. He looked suddenly old hnd very 
ired. 

‘I didn’t know.’ 

Maurer .looked at him contemptuously, then turned away, 
vith a shrug of his shoulder. 

‘Where’s the girl?’ he asked McCann. 

‘I wish I knew,’ McCann returned. ‘Forest has hidden her 
omewhere, and no one knows where/ 

. ‘Don’t you?’ Maurer snarled. ‘Goddamn it! You’re still . 
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Captain of Police, aren’t you ? ’ 

. ‘No one knows except the D.A„ Conrad and twenty of my 
best men, who are guarding the girl, Conrad-took her away the 
night Weiner died. Forest tells me no one but his office is to 
know where she is until the trial.’ 

: . Maurer clenched his fist and thumped on the desk. 

•We’ve got to find her and wipe her out!’ He looked over at . 
Seigel. ‘That’s your job! I want to know where she is the day 
■after tomorrow. Understand? If you slip up on this I’ll damn 
well see you don’t slip up on anything else!’ 

. Seigel started to protest, but the murderous gleam in Maurer’s 
eyes stopped him. He turned v/hite and glanced over at Gollo- 
witz, appealing to him for help, but GoUowitz had aU the trouble 
he could handle and he didn’t even look at Seigd. 

‘Okay,’ Maurer- said, and stood up. ‘There’s nothing more 
we can do until Seigel reports where she is. We’ll meet here the 
day after tomorrow at eleven o’clock and decide on a plan to hit 
this girl.’ 

•You. won’t find her,’ McCann said shortly, as he got to his 
feet. ‘I knew how important it was. not to lose sight of her, and 
I’ve been -searching for her. She’s vanished. If you ask me, 
they’ve got her out of town.’ 

-‘Seigel will find her,’ Maurer said grimly, ‘He damn well better' 
find her!’ 

McCann shrugged and moved over to the door. 

“Watch yoursdf, Mr. Maurer. This town’s hotter than a red- 
hot stove for you, and if one of my men pick you up, there’s 
nothing I can do for you.’ 

“Don’t worry about me,’ Maurer said curtly. ‘I can take care 
of myself.’ 

Sdgel, looldng white and shaken, followed McCann out of 
the room. 

Ferrari continued to sit in his armchair. He stroked his bony 
nose and watched Maurer with alert interest. 

‘Okay, Ferrari,’ Maurer said, softening his tone slightly. ‘Much 
obh'ged for taking care of Weiner. I can handle the girl. You 
can get back to New York.’ He looked over at GoUowitz. ‘Have 
, you paid him?’ 

■ GoUowitz nodded. 

“WeU, so long, Ferrari. Remember me to Big Joe.’ 

Ferrari got out of the armchair, stretched his short arms, took 
a couple of steps towards the door, then paused. 

U guess ru stick around for a couple of days,’ he said. “You 
might need me. You never knov/.’ 

|I won’t need you,’ Maurer said, tr3nng to speak quietljt 
‘You never know,’ Ferrari repeated. ‘Big Joe said I was to 
see this thing through. If you want me to get out, maybe you’d 
better have a word with him first.’ 

Maurer glared at Ferrari. - Their- eyes locked, and Maurer’s 
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was the first to give ground. . . , -j 

■ ‘Well, okay, if you tvant to waste your time, Maurer said 
indifferently.- "But I don’t need you to handle this. Please your- 
self what you do.’ 

. ‘I’ll stick,’ Ferrari said, smiled, and went silently out of the 
room. ■ ’ , 

Iviaurer turned and looked at GoUowitz. 

‘Pleased with yourself, Abe?’ he asked softly. ‘Are you happy 
you’ve got that little snake into my organization? How have you 
hked being the boss around here? Think you’ve done well?’ 

GoUowitz didn’t say anything. He sat staring down at the 
carpet, his face slaclt, his han^ twitching in his lap. 

‘Do you imagine the Syndicate thinks much of you?' Maurer 
went on in the same deadly quiet voice. ‘An idiot child couldn’t 
have done v/orse. Everything you’ve touched up to now has been 
bungled. Everything! I Itnow you’ve been hoping to take over 
the organization. I Imow you’ve been planning to take Dolores 
too. Do you think I’m not on to you? You couldn’t take over a 
flea circus let alone a set-up like this, and as for Dolores, you can 
have her if you want her. I’m through ivith her!' He leaned 
forward and suddenly raised his voice. ‘Why, you stupid, spine- 
less, yellow-gutted punk! You make me sick to look at you. 
Get out of my sight!’ 

GoUowitz got up. He walked slowly to the door. His feet 
dragged and his shoulders drooped like those of a man carrying 
an impossible weight. He went out and shut the door. 

Maurer sat down abruptly. He knew the danger he was in. If 
Xhe didn't handle this right, the Syndicate would decide he must 

>.'He wasn’t ready to go just yet. He knew why Ferrari was 
in town. He was waiting for orders. 

For the first time in his vicious, ruthless career, Maurer felt 
afraid. 


IV 

It wasn’t until the afternoon of the foUowing day that Seigel 
thought of Janey Conrad. 

He had feverishly organized a search for Frances when he 
had realized Maurer would show him no mercy if he failed to 
locate her. He had sent out every available man to tap the under- 
world for news of her, but so far he had drawn a blank. 

He vm getting desperate when he remembered Janey Conrad. 
Immediately he cursed hinrself for being such a fool as not to 
' have thought of her before. 

He hadn’t seen Jan^ now for two werits. He had found her 
charms a little disappointing. She hadn’t lived up to, her promis- 
ing loolts. Seigel had a high standard, and besides, there were 
any amount of pretty girls who were more than willing to accom- 
modate him. He could afford to be choosy, and when, he found 
that Janey wouldn’t tolerate some of his finer points of technique, 
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he came to the conclusion that she \;\'asn’t worth his time or h 


money. 


It was possible, he now reasoned, that Conrad had told hi 
where Fiances was, or at least let her know where she .coul 
get into touch with him, aodjas regretted having dropped hi 
so quickly. 

He decided it wouldn’t be safe to call on her until it was darJ 
and he hoped she would in. He had an idea that if he tel( 
phoQ«i her he would get a reb^, and he preferred not to war 
her he intended to see her that night. 

To make certain he didn’t lose touch with her, he detaile 
one of his men to watch the house, and when darlmess came, h 
was relieved to leam she was at home. 

. He left his car at the end of the street and walked down t 
the house. It was a dark night, with a hint of rain in the ah 
and he passed no one on the way. 

There was a light on in one of the upstairs rooms, but th 
rest of the house was in darkness. 

, His had reported that the cploured maid had left abou 
half an hour ago, and Seigel was satisfied that Janey was i 
the house alone. 

He dug his thumb into the bell-push and waited. 

After a dday, he heard her running down the stairs, then th' 
front door opened and she was staring up at him. 

„■ She was wearing a yellow silk wrap, and her hair was looa 
around her shoulders. She looked pretty and desirable, but shi 
raised no desire in Seigel. 

‘Hello, baby,’ he said, and stepped forward, riding her bad 
into the hall, closing the front door with his foot. . 

Janey’s eyes flashed angrily as she recognized him. 

Tou can’t come in here! Have you gone crazy?’ 

“Why not? you’re alone, aren’t you? I’ve bom lonely for you 
baby,’ 

Tou must go at once!’ 

_ ‘That’s a nice way to talk to me,’ he said, smiling at her, turn- 
ing on a chann that had never failed him as yet ‘Don’t be that 
way. If s all right. No one saw me come in,’ 

‘It isn’t all right.’ 

_ He side-stepped her and walked into the sitting-room, switch- 
mgonthehghts. , , 

‘Gee! This is luce. How do you like being left all alone? 
W^n t you lonesome for me? ’ 

' followed him in. She was flustered and angry. 

If Paul came back.,.’ 

Where is he then?' he asked, pulling her towards him..Sbf 


struggled for a moment, then reluctantly let him draw her down 
on to his knees. ‘That’s better,’ he went on. ‘Geel I’ve, missed 
you. Haven’t you missed me?’ . 

“Well, I have. You might have . . . Why hai'en’t I seen you 
before this?’ Janey asked angrily. 

Seigel laughed. ..j . ' 

‘I bet you thought I’d thrown you over. You did, didn t you? 

■What if I did?’ Janey snapped, sitting bolt upright on lus 
knees. ‘Do you think I care? There are plenty of other fish m 
the sea.’ ' ■ _ . ' . 

‘That’s right, so there are.’ He ran his finger down her spine, 
and grinned as she shivered in ecstasy, pulling away from him. 

■Don't do thatl’ 

‘I’ll do something more than that in a moment’ 

“You won’t!’ She got off his lap, ‘You must go.’ , ; 

'Okay, but you’re coming with me. I have my car at the end 
of the street We’U go to Hank’s Bar and have a sea-food dormer 
and champagne.’ • T 

‘No.’ 

But there was no conviction in her voice. 

‘Go and put on your prettiest dress. I’ll wait here.’ 

T don’t think I shoulcL’ , 

He got up. , 

*Do you want me to carry you upstairs?’ 

•You’!! do nothing of the kind!’ 

‘That’s fighting talk, baby.’ 

He swept her off her feet, holding her against' him as she 
struggled and kicked. 

‘Du me down this minute!’ 

‘We’re ^ing upstairs.’ 

He carried her into the hall and sterted up the stairs. 

•Louis! You’re not to! I’ll get angry. You must put me 
down!’ 

‘AH in good time,’ 

He reached the head of the stairs, spotted a light coming under 
a doqr, pushed the door o^ widi his foot and walked into a 
big, airy bedroom witli twin beds, one of which was duttercd 
up with dresses, coats and underwear. 

He set her down, his arm still around her, holding her against 
• him. 

•You get out of here!’ Janey said angrily. Tm not standing 
any more of this nonsense!’ 

j Seigel had trouble in keeping his temper. He never allowed 
his women to talk to him hlte this, but he decid^ it was too 
soon to get tough with her. 

'I must always keep you angry, baby,’ he said softly, ‘You 
look even premer when your eyes flash like that.’ 

Janey softened a little. She never could resist a compliment. - 

‘Now, please, Louis, go downstairs. If Paul comes back , . 
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■ Seigelsatonthebed. 

‘^here is he?’ 

‘That’s none of your business. Now run along and wait for me 
dotvnstairs.’ 

‘Don’t you know, then?’ . 

‘Of course I know, but it’s none of your business.’ 

■ Seigel grinned. 

‘Seriously, is he likely to come baclt tonight?’ 

■ ‘I don’t suppose he is, but I’m not taking any chances. Now 
please go downstairs.’ 

He got up and went over to her, putting his arms roimd her. 
‘Kiss me, Janey.’ < 

She hesitated, then lifted her face to his. He crushed his 
mouth down on hers, and for a long moment he held her like 
that, his body hard against hers, his arms tight in the small of 
her back. 

- She "tried to resist him, but he held her easily, and slowly he 
felt the resistance go out of her. 

‘Oh, Louis . . .’ she sighed, leaning against him. 

He manoeuvred her over to the bed, and she shook her head, 
but the resistance had gone completely out of her. She lay flat 
on her back, looking up at him, her eyes cloudj', her face flushed. 
‘We shouldn’t . . .’ 

‘Where is he, Janey?’ he asked, bending over her. 

‘Where is who ? ’ she asked, frowning. 

‘Your husband. Where is he?’ 

The cloudy look went out of her eyes. 

‘Why are you so interested?’ Then she sat up abruptly, push- 
ing him away. ‘Of course! What a fool I am! Of course!’ 

He eyed her warily. 

‘Of course - what?’ 

_‘So that’s why you’re suddenly interested in me again,’ she 
said, her_ eyes furious. ‘You want to Imow where that Coleman 
woman is, don’t you? Of course! Paul said you were one of 
Maurer’s thugs. What a stupid fool I’ve been!’ She jumped to 
her feet. ‘Grt out! Get out before I call the poUce!’ 

-Seigel ginned at her. His smooth charm had gone, and the 
cold, ferocious expression in his eyes frightened her. 

‘Take it easy, baby,’ he said softly. ‘Don’t start anything you 
can’t finish. You know where he is, and you’re going to tell 
me, or I’ll damn well beat it out of you! Where is he?’ 

Janey backed away, quaking. 

*1 don’t know. Get out!’ 

Seigel stood up. 

As Janey opened her mouth to scream he crossed over to her 
With two quick’ strides and hit her across her face with his open 
■^d so heavily that she went dovra on hands and Imees, 
mmentarily stunned. 

He bent over her, dragged her upri^t and holding her by 
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1 ^^^,75 he shook her, rocketing her head backwards ^d 
rwards. Then he gave her a violent shove that sent her reeling 
iross the room to fall flat on the bed. She lay gasping, fedmg 
lif she had bei caught by the blast of a bomb. ' ' , ' , 

He went over to her, Imelt on the bed, caught her wrist and 
imed her over on her face. He twisted her arm, driving it up 
id screwing her wrist as he did so. 

She screamed frantically, but his left hand pushed her face 
ito the bedclothes, drowning her scream. 

‘Where is he?’ _ . . u • 

Janey wasn’t cut out for a heroine. The pain in her arm 
lade her fed faint. She ^gan to 
He wrenched her arm back again. 

‘No! Don’t! I’ll tell you!’ Janey screamed. 

‘Well, come on, damn you! Where is he?’ _ 

‘I don’t know where he is, but I’ve got his tdephone number,’ 
aney sobbed. 

He turned her and stated down at her white stricken face. 
‘What is it?’ 

‘Bant'ood 99780. 

‘If you’re lying it’ll be the last lie you tdl, baby!’ 

‘Leave me alone,’ she sobbed. ‘Oh, you’ve hurt me, you'beasti 
‘We’ll go downstairs and you’ll call that number. You'll tal 
o.him. Tell him you’re lonely: tell him anything so long as 
now for sure he’s there.’ 

‘I’ll do it,’ Janey gasped, so eagerly Seigd knev/ at once s! 
lad been telling the truth. 

‘Come on,’ he snarled, jerking her to her feet. 

^ She staggered across the room to the door, holding her achi' 
He followed her along the short passage to the head 
: tio long flight of stairs. He was just behind her as she put 1 

nand on the banister rail, and he braced himsdf as she groj 
for the first stair. Then he lifted his foot, aiming at the sn 
of her back, and drove his leg forward vnth all his strength. 

The flat of his foot hit her like a battering-ram, project 
her violently into space. Her wild, terrified scream as she hur 
down the stairs,_set his nerves on edge. 

Her body twisted around as she fdl, and he caught a glin 
terrified eyes and W’ide open mouth before she crashe 
the floor below, landing on the back of her head with a 1 
that shook the house. 



CHAPTER TEN 


Ten days had passed since Jane/s deaths and by nov 
Conrad had absorbed the first shock. At first it had seemed un 
believable that she was dead, and it was only at the ftmera 
that he finally realized the unhappy partnership was ended. 

The Coroner had returned a verdict of death by misadventure 
The high hed of one of Taney’s slippers had been found lo.havi 
caught in the hem of her wrap. It was obvious to the Corona 
that as she was descending the stairs she had tripped and hac 
fallen heavily, breaking her neck. 

Conrad had left all the arrangements to Taney’s father, anc 
had stayed with Frances in the new hide-out. There was nothinj 
he could do for Janey now, and the responsibility of Frances’; 
safety lay on him like a dead weight. 

He had puzzled over O’Brien’s last cryptic words : It toosn’ 
an accident. Ferrari . . . tny kid ... 

Conrad, like every other poh’ce oJBcer in the country, knev 
of Vito Ferrari. Had O’Brien meant that Weiner had bera mur 
dered and that Ferrari had been responsible? Conrad had wame< 
McCann diat Ferrari might be in town, and had asked him t( 
alert his men, but McCmm had reported back that there wa 
no sign of the Syndicate’s executioner. 

Conrad worried about this. If Ferrari had been responsibli 
for Weiner’s death, then Frances was in serious danger. He tool 
every possible precaution to guard.her. 

He had moved her to the Ocean Hotel at Barwood, a smal 
totyn fifteen miles from Pacific City. The hotel was a ten-storej 
builciing, built on the edge of the cliffs, overlooking sea. 

Forest had taken over the whole of the top floor of the hotel 
A special steel door now s^ed off the approach to the top floor 
and twenty of McCarm’s picked men were on constant patro! 
on the landing and in the grounds. 

As Conrad improved the defences, he slowly satisfied him- 
self that it was virtually impossible for anyone to get at Frances 
Madge Kelding and two police women never let Frances oui 
of their sight, and it was agreed that until the trial, she should 
not leave her room: 

^During the past days, Conrad had seen Frances constantly, 
pie more he saw her the more in love with her he became, and 
he was encouraged when he found she looked forward to his 
visits, and seemed disappointed when other duties made him 
late or prevented him from making his regular daily visit. 

, Although they foimd an easy compamonsiup together and 
Impersonal conversation came without effort, Conrad was con- 
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scious of a barrier that excluded any intimacy between them. . 

It was her father’s terrible record that stood betwe^ thems 
and it was this barrier Conrad knew he had to break down 
before he could hope to give her the personal protection he so • 
much wanted to give her. _ , . 

' fWadge had told her of Janey’s death, and Frances s few 
words of S3unpathy had made Conrad tmcomfortable. 

•It’s been a great shock to me,’ he told her seriouriy, “but 
Janey, and I didn’t get along together. Our marriage^ would have 
broken up sooner or later. It’s not the same as losing someone 
one really loves, is it? I’m sorry for her. She enjoyed life so 
much, but I’m not sorry for myself.’ 

On the evening of the tenth day of Janey’s death,' Conrad 
found the opportunity of making the first move towards a more 
intimate understanding between Frances and himself. 

He had been to Pacific City to give evidence in a case he had 
worked on before June Amot’s murder, and had been away from 
Barwood for a day and a night. He had left Van Roche in charge, 

, and was quite easy in his mind that Van would look after Frances 
as well as he could look after her himself . 

He returned to the hotd soon after seven o’clock and went 
immediately to the top floor. 

Madge was off duty, and she came to his room. 

“No darms?’ he asked, as he unpacked his over-night case. 

'No,’ Madge said, ‘but I'm worried about her, Paul. She's 
very imhappy, and I think riie’s getting frightened.’ 

He pau^ in putting a\ray his handbag and looked at her 
sharply. 

Trightened?’ 

■i She nodded. 

•Yes. She doesn't say anjihing, but since you’ve been away 
she seems depressed and nervy. If anyone Imocks on the door, 

. she nearly jumps out of her skin. She’s been brooding too, and 
she doesn’t seem to settle to anything. I've noticed it foore, but 
, I think it’s ^tting worse.’ 

Conrad lit a cigarette. 

•It’s pretty extraordinary she’s been as calm as she has been. 
Time’s running out She has a horrible experience befote her.’ 

•Yes, of Course she has, but I think there’s more to it than 
that. I think she’s brooding about Werner. She was never com- 
pletely convinced that he died accidentally.* 

‘I thought she had got over that.’ 

•Pm afraid she hasn’t.’ 

•Who’s with her notv?’ 

Van;’ 

TU talk to her,’ Conrad said, realizing this might be the 
opportumty he was waiting for. If he could only break down 
the barrier. If he could only get her on his side and keep her 
there. ■ ^ ■ 
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He went along to Frances’s room, noting the alertness of i 
our guards who paced the long corridor. He paused outside l 
loor, tapped and entered. 

Van and the two police women were reading novels. Frani 
tood before the open bay window that overlooked the sea. 

. She didn’t look around when Conrad came in. He made 
ign to the others to leave. When they had gone, he, shut 1 
loot and joined Frances at the window. 

Far below was the rock-strewn beach. The tide was going c 
ind the stretch of sand was golden in the sunshine. _ 

*1 bet you’d give anything for a swim,' he said qmetly. _ 
vorries me that you have to be cooped up here. Are you getti 
estless?’ 

She shook her head, not looking at him. 

•No, I don’t mind,’ she said indifferently. 

Tve been thinking about you, Frankie,’ he said after a lo 
pause. ‘Have you thought at all what you are going to do afi 
the trial?’ 

‘There doesn’t seem much point in thinking about that,’ s 
returned in a flat tired voice. 

"Why do you say that? ’ 

‘It’s obvious, isn’t it? Pete said they would never let me gi 
evidence, so why should I bother to think of the future?’ 

He stared at her. 

‘For goodness sake, Frankie! You mustn’t talk like thf 
You're here. No one can get near you, and you’ll be st 
at the trial.’ 

‘Am I safe?’ she asked, leaning out of the window to- loi 
down at the golden sands. ‘You said Pete would be safe, and 5 
hds dead.’ 


*I wouldn’t be talking to you the way I am talking if I thoug 
for one moment you weren’t safe,’ he said quietly. 

She looked round quickly, her eyes searching his face. 

‘I don’t imderstand . . 

■No, I guess you don’t.’ He moved away from her. ‘I promi 
you no one will touch you. I give you my word.’ 

She tumed,so her back was to the window and watched hi 
as he moved slowly about the room. There was an interested ai 
puzzled expression in her eyes. 

You’ve got to get this id^ that Maurer is a superman our 
your mind/ Conrad went on. ‘I don’t say he won’t try to get 
you, he v/ill, but I assure you he won’t succeed. This place 
too well guarded. There’s nothing I haven’t thought of.' I 
stopi^ and faced her. ‘You don’t know how I’ve sweated ( 
this thing. Don’t you feel safe?’ 

‘No.’ 


Tell me why you don’t.’ 

forget what Pete said.’ She sat down abruptly, 
wisn now I hadn’t told you what happened. Pete said no pow 
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‘It’s got to look like an accident. Jack/ Gollowitz said. It’s got 
to. If there’s the slightest suspicion of murder, we’re finished. 
A full-scale inquiry would, put us out of business. Someone is 
bound to talk once the pressure’s on. It’s got to look like an 
accident.’ 

Maurer sat hunched up over his desk, his small eyes gleaming 
angrily. For ten days now he had racked his brains for a way 
to get at Frances, but the solid wall of defence that Conrad had 
erected baffled him. 

‘She’s got to die!’ he snarled. ‘The only way to get at her is 
to set fire to the hotel. Then when they bri^ her out, we’ll 
swarm all over them.’ 

Gollowitz spread out his fat hands pleadingly. 

,‘We’ve got to thinlc of another way. “We can’t do it like that. 
It’d finish us.’ 

. Maurer got up and began to pace the floor. 

‘What other way? Goddamn it! There is no other way! How 
are we to get at her unless we smoke her out? How the hell can 
we make it look like an accident?’ 

Gollohitz wiped his ^'stening face. The past ten days had 
been dangerous and difficult for him. It had come as a great 
relief when Maurer had sent for him and had told him to forget' 
what he had said at their last meeting. He realized now Maurer 
couldn’t do without him. The problem was too big for Maurer 
to handle himself. 

Terrari could do it/ Gollowitz said. ‘I’m sure he could.’ 

Maurer paused to stare at GoHmvitz. 

‘Is he stffl in town?’ 

Gollowitz, who had expected an explosion, nodded eagerly. 
“He’s in the bar right now.’ • 

‘We’re admitting failiire by using him, Abe/ Maurer said. “You 
realize that?’ 

‘We hare failed. I wouldn’t have brought him in if we hadn’t 
failed to get Weiner. I know you blame me, but there was no 
altanative as 'there is no alternative now. If anyone can get at 
that girl, Ferrari can.’ 

I , ■ Maurer came back to his desk and sat down. He stared down 
■'at his snowy blotter, his forehead furrotved, his eyes narrowed. 
He, sat like that for some minutes. Then he piclted up the 
receiver. 

■ ‘Louis? Ask Ferrari to come to my office. He’ s in the bar.’ 
Gollowitz sat back. It was a moment of triumph for him. 

■ He felt vindicated. Maurer was ncnv doing what he had had to 
do. 

You’re playing fliis right, Jack/ he said. ‘It’s the only way.’ 
Maurer looked up. 



‘You’re kidding yourself, Abe/ he said softly. “You think I’m 
playing it your way, but I’m not. Ferrari is going to care of 
tlie girl, then I’ll talte care of Ferrari. That’s the difference be- 
ween running this organization and Totting the orgamzation 
run you!’ 

GoUowitz stiffened. 

‘Takccareof Ferrari? What do you mean?’ , ' 

Maurer showed his teeth in a grin that made him look like a 
wolf. j 

‘Wait and see, Abe.' 

They sat looking at each other for several long minutes, then 
the door opened and Ferrari came in. He walked silently across 
the room, climbed into an armchair, wriggled teck until he 
was comfortable and looked at Maurer with alert bright eyes. 

‘About this girl/ Maurer said. ‘It’s got me beat. Abe says yOu 
can handle it. Gin you?’ 

Ferrari lifted liis eyebrows. 

‘Of course. It’s my job to handle it.’ 

Maurer’s eyes snapjjed, but his face remained impassive. 

I’ll pay ten grand.’ 

Ferrari shook his head. 

Twenty. If it was worth only ten grand you’d be able to do it 
Itself.’ 

Maurer shrugged. . . 

Okay, I don’t haggle. Twenty, then. What makes you so sure 
1 can handle it?’ 

I’ve never failed, and I don’t intend to fail now/ Ferrari said. ' 
ju look for difBculties, I look for solutions.’ 

It’s got to look like an accident.’ 

Ferrari nodded. 

It will be an accident.’ 

Maurer’s face turned a purple red. 

You don’t even know where she is! You don’t know a thing 
mt the set-up. How the hell can you talk like this?’ 

Ferrari gave him a sneering little s^e. 

She’s at the Ocean Hotel, Barivood. She’s on the top floor, . 
ing the sea. There are twenty guards; five of them in the 
lunds, five guarding the top floor, five in the three rooms 
ow her windows, and five off duty. No one can enter the hotel 
hout. a security check. No one is allowed near the top floor, f 
e devators only travd to the ninth floor. Tlirce police women 
lain with her day and night and never let her out of their 
It. ^Ticn she takes a bath the door is left open and one of 
police women sits just outside. She isn’t allowed to leave 
mom. 'There is no means of climbing up to her window 
the windows bdow are guarded, 'The roof is perpendicular, 
the dnljr slcylight to it is guarded day and night. What 
kes j’ou think I don’t Imow the set-up?’ 

Tamer fdt a cold chill run down his back. He stared at 
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-Ferrari as if he had been suddenly transformed into a snake. 

'You’re lying! How the hell do you Imow all this? Fve had the 
place watched for days and I haven’t even found her room!’ 
Ferrari smiled. 

‘But then you are an amateur, and I am a professional.’ 
aurer swaUowed this insult as he felt it was JustiSed. 
ut how do you know?’ 

ve been up to the tenth floor. I’ve listened and Fve watched, 
even seen her.’ 
aurer gaped at him. 

ou’ve been up there! How did you get there?’ 

'hat’s my secret,’ Ferrari returned. 

here was a long pause, then Alaurer said, ‘Well, okay, then 
ne how she’s to die accidentally.’ 

:rrari crossed one short leg over the other. He yawned, 
ched, then folded his hands in his lap. 
fs an interesting problem, not impossible, but difficult. I 
ve I am the only man in the world who can do it.’ 
bu really can do it?’ 

stake my reputation on it If I fail, you don’t pay me a dime, 
ds fair enough, isn’t it? But you’ll pay me. I don’t intend to 

1 

lut how will it be done?' 

'hat you must leave to me. I never discuss my plans. There 
two things I need. I haven’t the time to bother with them 
;If. Mayte you can take care of them for me?’ 

That tiungs?’ 

11 need an aircraft and a stimt flyer.’ 

[aurer’s eyes bulged. 

I stunt flyer? You’re not suggesting he should land on the 
, are you?’ 

arari smiled. 

lothing so obvious. I merely vrant him to divert attention, 
trick is really very simple. You have seen a good conjuror? 
n he does a trick he makes sure the audience is lool^g at 
ething dse and not at what he is doing. The snmt flyer 
do just that and give me my chance to strike.’ 

II ^t you an aircraft and a stunt flyer. When do you want 
1 ?’ Maurer asked. 

'oday is Wednesday. Shall we say Friday? I must talk to 
. There are certain things I have to tell him.’ 

Then does she get hit?’ Maurer demanded, 
aturday night. It is a good ni^t. 'The hotel laundry is de- 
■ed on Saturday night.’ Ferrari slid out of his chair. ‘An- 
r useful piece of information I picked up.’ 

The laundry? What’s that to do with this business?’ fvlamer 
d blankly. 

t has everything to do v/ith it,’ Ferrari returned and walked 
■ to the door. ‘I’ll be here Saturday morning. Have the flyer 
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id no idea this place got so crowded over the week-end. My 
)ys are going cra^ trying to keep a check on everyone.’ 

‘Are they doing it?’ 

‘Out here it’s hopeless, hut no one enters the hotel without 
ing scrutinized.’ 

Forest sat down. 

‘How’s it going?’ 

Conrad pulled a face. 

‘She’s srfe enough, but she’s getting depressed. I’m afraid 
einer sowed a lot of seeds of doubt in her min d. Now she has 
d time to get over the shock of his death, she’s regretting 
ving talked. We may have trouble with her later. She may 
en try to back out giving evidence.’ 

!Have you got her statement si^ed yet?’ 

Conrad shook his head. 

‘No. She won’t sign it She thinks so long as she doesn’t sign 
z statement Maurer won’t go for her. It’s cockQifed reasoning, 
course. Maurer is far more likely to try to get at her before 
e' signs the statement than after she’s signed it I’ve told her 
at until I’m blue in the face, but I guess she isn’t in a reason- 
le mood. The fact is she’s getting scared. She talks about 
dting to die. I wish you would see her and see if you can put 
me sense into her. I can’t’ 

Forest looked at Conrad quickly, then he leaned forward and 
aped Conrad on his knee. 

‘Does this girl mean anything to you, Paul?’ 

‘That’s pretty cute of you, sir,’ Conrad said with a wry smile, 
^ell, you may as well toow. She does mean a hell of a lot to 
2 . I’ve asked her to marry me. I’m crazy about her.’ 

Fore^ nodded, took off his hat and wiped his forehead with 
5 handkerchief. 

‘Is she as crazy about you?’ 

Conrad shook his head, 

‘I guess not. She’s not in the mood to think of me. She insists 
e has no future.’ 

Forest stared across the lawn at a tall, slim girl in a white 
im-suit who was lying on her badt, her eyes dosed. 

‘There are plenty of pretty girls to choose from, Paul. I 
Juldn’t like you to make a mess of your life. Miss Coleman’s 
t exactly a happy choice.’ 

"You mean because of her father?’ 

Tes; because of her father. I have a high opinion of you, 
lul. One of these days you’ll be a D.A. If you saddle yourself 
ith a wife whose past doesn’t stand scrutiny, you won’t get 
r in a career.’ 

Conrad stirred restlessly. 

‘I know you’re thinking of my interests, sir, and, I appreciate 
but a career doesn’t seem to me to be all that important when 
comes to picking a girl you want to spend the rest of yotn: 
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than I have done to keep Frances safe. There isn’t anjThing 
more I can do. You’ll see for yotirself when you get upstairs, but 
if you do think I’ve slipped up on something, thm- FU put it 
ri^t.’ 

Forest grunted. He watched a large white van coining up the 
drive. Across the side of the van, picked out in chromium 
letters, was the legend : 

B.'iRWOOD HYGIENIC LAUNDRY SERVICE 

‘If you’re satisfied, then Fm sure I will be,’ he said. “But it 
worries me sometimes when I think how much depends on 
this girl’s evidence. This is the fim time since Maurer ^t into 
the saddle that we’ve had the ghost of a chance of bringing him 
to trial.’ 

Conrad followed the direction Forest was looking in, and 
he, too, idly stared at the laundry van as it turned the bend in 
the drive and disappeared around to the back of the hotel. 

•We’re taking a hell of a time to catch him, aren’t we?’ he 
said. ‘So long as he’s at large, we’ll have to keep Frances here.’ 

‘Every ship at sea is on Ae look-out for him,’ Forest returned. 
‘The sea’s a big place in which to hide, Paul. But sooner or 
later he’ll have to put in somewhere for provisions, and then 
we’ll have him.’ He stood up. ‘Wdl, let’s look your defences 
oyer, Paul. I’ll see if I can pick a hole in them.’ 

Conrad got to his feet, and together the two men walked 
towards the hotel. 


IV 

Around six-thirty the passages, kitchens and still rooms of the 
Ocean Hotel were noisy with bustling activity as the staff 
prepared dinner for over five hundred guests. 

, Unlike the glittering, luxurious restaurant, the staff quarters 
were dark, damp and cramped. The kitchen staff, already sweat- 
ing from the heat of the ovens, cursed the long line of laundry 
hampers that were stacked along the wall, narrowing the passage 
to and froih the kitchens to the preparation room. 

The hampers woiddn’t be moved tmtil the following morning 
when they would' be unpacked and the laundry sorted and 
t^en upstairs; in the meantime they were tmwelcomed obstruc- 
tions. 

Vito Ferrari lay curled up in one of the top hampers. He 
mtened to the activity going on aroimd him and \vatched 
through a chink in the wicker-work the staff scurrying back- 
wards and forwards. 

_ In half an hour ' the activity would be transferred to the 
and the restaurant. In &e meantime he waited. 

Waiting was no hardship to Ferrari. Patience was the greatest 
asset to a professional killer, and Ferrari’s patience was without 
. limit 
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Ferran wafted. . , „ - - . 

After a few oninnteo the cop canK asar. ^ p-_z2a^ato'.^.- 
where Ferrari was hiding, and cace .zo-ve Oioa^...ez— amtntn. 
the bend in the corridor. _ _ _ _ , ^ 

Fenari stepped cct fron. behstd the^curzirj:. r^zen.^o •_ ~ 
the door of the roca the gri had jtrr left, opened ir oordy ann. 
lookeci in. 

The room W3.i in darkneo.-;, sooir o’at the hey. rrztped hzn 
the room, closed the door and shot the hoid Then he .tnanped 
on thelightt 

ThebSi had been ttmed oown and die mon: w5: td:*. rmt-f 
decided the iToor raid had already r^red tte mnnt arui widi 
any luck he wouldn’t he dhrarhed for at ibast an hour. He 
turned out the light and went over a: the window^ dnrwdhg 
bsek the curtains. 

The vdr;dow overlooked the swiirnting-pool and the lawn. 
He could see the bright Hahn, the crowds sdIT awimmiris: cr 
jOunppng around the pool whne waiters in whioi iacheta hurried 
to and fro carrying trays of drhtk.s. 

Frances’s reern, Ferrari kneWy wser at the hack of the hetd, 
hdzg He knew, too, that all the wir.dc'/-3 cn the tendi 
iiOor on that side of d;e hotel were gn-arded. To reach her 
winaww, he would have to dhnfe up the roof, lower himseli over 
thendge and tnen dirnh d<ivTi the other side. 

It would he a dang^oua arai diScult climb, one of tia most 


0*10. He haa studied the roof for a long time through ? 


powerful field glasses, aud had decided on the route to take. 

He pulled the curtain and sat on the window ledge- ane 
watched the crowd below. It wasn’t dark enough to make m 
attempt just yet. In another half hour the darkness would hid 
him from anyone who happened to look up towards the roof. 

He sat staring down at the lighted bathing-pool, liis mind i 
blank, his muscles relaxed. The hands of his strap-watch crawlcc 
on and the sky slowly darkened. At a few minutes past nini 
o’clock he decided it v/as dark enough. 

From under Ws coat he produced a long coil of silk rope tha 
he had wound round -and round his thin body. At one end o: 
the rope was a rubber-covered hook, and at the other end i 
heavily padded ring. 

He stepped out on to the window sill and looked up. Abovi 
him was the balcony of one of the bedrooms on tlie tenA floor. H< 
tossed up the hook which caught in a stone projectioh and held 

He climbed up the rope as effortlessly and as quickly as s 
monkey runs up a tree. He reached the balcony, swung himsel 
over the balustrade and dropped on to hands and knees. 

He peered t^ugh the window into an empty room, the: 
he looked over the balustrade and stood watching the activit] 
bdow until he had satisfied himself no one from the grounc 
... had seen him. 

"‘'-'Hq climbed up on to the balustrade and looked up at the 
. p^cndicular roof some tu'enty feet or so above him. A stou 
. -"lain gutter ran the length of the roof, and he tossed up his hool 
■ : again. The hook caught in the gutter, and he pulled, testing the 
\ gutter’s strengtli. It neither bmt nor creaked under his per- 
sistent pulling, and without more ado he laimched himself into 
space and went swarming up the rope tmtil his claw-like hand: 
got a grip on the gutter. 

He pulled himself up as far as his waist above the gutter 
sifted bis band-bblds, got one leg up and along the gottac, 
his foot in the ^tter. . There he remained while he adjusted hi: 
balance. ’ ' 

The steep roof towered above him. Far below, the bright 
floodlights, the blue water of tlie swimming-pool and the con- 
.. , tinual arrival of cars, looked like a child’s toy laid out on a green 
. carpet 

; Ferrari began to lean forward very slowly, and at the same 
time he drew up his other leg and got that along the gutter. He 
was now balanced only ori his hands, and the slightest error of 
judgment would pitch him backwards into the black gtflf below. 
He was quite calm, but he knew his danger. , * 

•When he had told Maurer he believed he was the only man 
in the world who could do this job he had been sincere. 'This 
moment of balancing was the hardest task he had ever attempted. 

He Wasn^t friphtpnwl. hnt h/* if 
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He leaned 'forward a triSe, ihsu begaii to dray b5s alcxy 
the gutter towards him. As he fc^ar: to head izs L_es^bs soa- 
denly felt his balance go, and for a split second the wergnt ct nrs 
b^y swayed outwards. ^ ^ ^ ... 

His fingers dug into the cold hard guiynng. and he cypcea 
ius head down on to his chest, sMfdng weikhl cf head 
corrected his balance, bringing bin slightly xorway^ssnn. 

^ He remained motionless for over a nihmte -wime yyt nni 
down, his face and his breath came from his emacatea an 
great rasping gasps. He had btxt a hearr-fceit 
death, and he was momentarily aiahsm 
When he had recovered suSdently he agam ' 




and keeping his head dovrUs he again began tD draTr cp irs ..ega. 
This time he succeeded in getting his feet under hhn. ins hnes 
bent up to his chin. He looked like a tmy blacm ball perched 
precariously on the edge of the gutter, inen snn lynrng for- 
ward, he slowly straightened his legs, thrusting Ms todyyGrwnm 
and upright. He h^ to let go of the gutter, and Ms hands 
reached out and flattened on the tiles of the roof. 

He was standing upright now, his toes in the gutter, Ms fccdy 
flat against the roof, his head still bent down. Ke r an a m ed in 
that position until his breathing had retumed to ncrmah 

Then he slowly fr^ the rope which M had hung around Ms 
neck and tossed the hook upwards towards the apes cf the rcof. 

He had to make four casts before the hook catsn and. cues. 
in his amdety to make a better cast he again cearlw over-halancsd. 

Bur as soon as he was satisfied the hook had' a hold, he wan 
once more his ronfident self. Takmg hold cf the rope in hotli 
hands and leaning well out^ he walked up the perpendicular 
roof and got astride the apes, * . 

He could now look down at the sea, calmly wasMcg over the 
rocks some two hundred feet below hf^. Somewhere just helovr 
the edge of the roof was Frances’s room. 

He could see the reflected li^ts from the wiedows fust fcdow, 
and could hear music from a radio. He fixed the ring at the end 
of the roiffi around his ankle, then holding on to the rope he 
towered himself down until his heels wedned into the gutter. 
On this side, the roof was much less steep hd he hzd no dhfi- 
cully tot silting against the tiles. 

Silently he towered himself over the edge of the roof, tornmg 
upside down as he did so. He released the rone and swung head 
down^ds, hdd only by his aakJe. He head and nhouldsm 

c^e level with the open window and he Icclsd into a bfv, 
airy bedroom. - 

For a moment he couldn’t believe bis good luck He fed 
mt on Frances sroom atMsfirstattemptf 

FmS ^ 

The two police women were sitting away from the window; 
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onewas reading, the other was Mtting. u -u- 

Frances sat before a dressing-table. She was brushing heTs^ 

^He hung upside down in the darkness and watched her. Af 
a minute or so, she laid down the hair-brush and stood up. She . 
was wearing a pale-blue silk wrap that accentuate her pal^ess.^ 
She wandered over to an armchair near the window and. sat 


down. , . 

Ferrari swung himsdf upwards, catching hold of the rope 
and hauling himself back on to the gutter. He looked at his 
watch. The time was now haif-past nine. He had half an hour 
to wait. 

He waited. 


V 

■ Conrad looked up as Forest came into his room. 

Forest had had dinner and had taken a stroll around the 
'grounds before coining up to Conrad’s room. He sank into a 
deep armchair with the air of a man both relaxed and satisfied. 

‘That wasn’t a bad dinner,’ he said. “They do you well here, 
don’t they?’ 

‘Oh, sure,’ Conrad said indifferently. He hadn’t even noticed 
what he had had for dinner. ‘Well, sir, what do you think of 
her?’ 

'A nice girl; a damned pretty girl, too,’ Forest said, stretching 
out his legs. ‘I had a long talk wi& her and I think I’ve persuaded 
iiec to sign the statement. Of course she’s scared of Maurer. 

, ■ cr did a good job, putting the fear of Maurer into her, 
promises to let me know one way or the other tomorrow 
g.’ He looked up. *1 put in a word for you, Paul,’ 
did? How did she react?’ Conrad asked, sitting fonvard. 
e seems a little stunned that you should ■want to marry 
, She’s got a lot of complexes, and that’s not to be wondered 
^ t You’ll have to be patient, Paul It may take a long time, I 
told her if she will sign the statement, we’ll finance a trip to 
Europe for her and you and Miss Fielding for a couple of months 
immediately after the trial. She seemed to like the idea.’ 

pid she? That’s pretty good of you, sir. How about the 
financial angle? The Treas^ won’t finance her, will it?’ 

‘Not a hope,' Forest said, and laughed. ‘That’s up to you, 
Paul I’ll give you leave for a couple of months, but you’ll have 
to stand the racket.’ 

Til stand it. Did she say where she would like to go?* 

‘I. made a suggestion,’ Forest returned, rubbing the side of his 
nose and looking artful. ‘I told her she should see Venice. If 
you can’t cook up a little romance in a gondola, then you’re 
the man I think you are. Ever been to Venice? I took my 
wife there on our honeymoon. No place like it in the world.’ 
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